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ADVERTISEMENT TO VOL. II. 


Tux Editor is aware that a second edition of the first treatise 
in this volume, viz. Dr. Hickes’ able Vindication of the Church 
of England, was published in 1706, with many alterations and 
additions, a fact which Bishop Gibson must have overlooked. 
The Editor has not adopted the second edition with its altera- 
tions and additions, being bound as he conceives to publish the 
«« Preservative’ as the Compiler left it. The second edition 
too is much more bulky, and it would puzzle the most ingenious 
Editor to correct the numerous errata in it. Ina note about 
Petrarch, in the preface, there is abundance of errors which 
can only be rectified by the Basil edition. Petrarchze Opp. 
which is absurdly dated Mpxxct. meaning 1581. 

The Editor may be permitted in this place to notice the 
following error in the note at p. 182, Vol. I. The words 
“‘ Fredericus archbishop Solernitanus, or Hieronymus arch- 
bishop Brundusinus” should have been written, as is obvious, 
* Frederic archbishop of Salerno, Jerome archbishop of 
Brundusium.” These nine names are given correctly,in Brown’s 
Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum, Vol. II. p. 236. Lond. 1690. 
They are as follow :— 


Gaspar Cardin. Cotarenus. 

Joh. Petrus Card. Theatinus. 

Jacobus Card. Sadoletus. 

Reginaldus Card. Anglicus Cognom. Polus. 
Fredericus Arch. Salernitanus. 
Hieronymus Arch. Brundusinus. 

Joh. Matthzeus Episcopus Veronensis. 
Gregorius Abbas Sancti Georgii Venet. 
Frater Thomas Magister Sacri Palatii. 


lv ADVERTISEMENT. 


At p. 13. Vol. I. note §, pro 1673, lege 1670. 

It is hoped there will be found few errata in this volume. 
The Editor concentrated his almost undivided attention on the 
verification of the references, and this will account for two or 
three typographical errors in the text of Vol. I. 

The judicious remarks and suggestions of the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt, and of the Rev. W. Goode, the distinguished author of 
“The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,’ for which he thus 
thanks them, have been duly appreciated, and he hopes they 


will be found to be reduced to practice in this and the follow- 
ing volumes. 
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OF THE ENGLISH: REFORMATION. 


AN APOLOGETICAL VINDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND: IN ANSWER TO THOSE WHO REPROACH 
HER WITH THE ENGLISH HERESIES AND SCHISMS, OR 
SUSPECT HER NOT TO BE A CATHOLIC CHURCH UPON 
THEIR ACCOUNT. ‘ 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Ever since the Dissenters left the Church of England, and 
formed themselves into separate churches, the Roman Catholics 
have not been wanting to take advantage from her sad misfor- 
tune, to expose her at home and abroad, as a Church, that 
amidst so many monstrous sects, and so many opposite and 
irreconcileable communions, can have no right to the glorious 
title of Catholic, nothing really answerable to the true idea of a 
Church, nor any pretensions to the promises of Christ, espe- 
cially those two, of preserving his Church against the powers 
of hell, and of sending the Spirit of truth, which is but one, to 
guide her into all truth. | 

They endeavour to make the world believe, that a Church so 
overrun with heresies and schisms, and so shattered and torn 
with intestine divisions, as ours is, cannot be a true or good 
Church ; nay, they will ask us by a figure of reproach, where 
they shall find her, among such a crowd of Dissenters? And 
thus using all manner of artifice, on the one hand, in setting 
forth the many divisions in religion among us; and, on the 
other, the great unity in doctrine and worship among them- 
selves, they hope to unsettle us yet more, and make our people 
suspect or believe, that ours is not a part of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. 

It is now one of their common places to talk of our schisms, 
and argue from them upon all occasions, in diminution of the 
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Church of England. They generally begin there, when they 
first attack any of her sons or daughters; and whenever we 
engage with them, or they with us, in a dispute about the two 
Churches, we must be content to hear of our divisions at both 
ears. Sometimes they seem to lament them, sometimes to 
upbraid us with them, and sometimes to dispute downright 
upon them; but be their style and method never so different, 
when they speak or write of the English heresies and schisms, 
their common aim and design is the same, viz. to bring us out 
of conceit with our Church, and persuade us, that a Church 
so full of inbred divisions in religion, hath not the characters 
of Christ’s Spouse, no marks of his fayour, nor any similitude 
with the Catholic Church; that heavenly Jerusalem, which 
is as a city that is at peace and unity in itself. 

We are told, that it is a sad thing to consider, what a world 
of heresies are crept into this nation, where every man thinks 
himself as competent a judge of the Scriptures as the very 
Apostles themselves —-———— and that that part of the nation 
which looks most like a church, dares not bring the true argu- 
ments against other sects, for fear they should be turned against 
themselves. Your Church (saith another) hath unity, or not. 
If not, then she is not the Church of Christ? If she hath, 
why are there so many sects and schisms among you? Saith 
another, who not long since was one of her priests, what would 
I have once given to have found such an union among Pro- 
testants; nay, to have found one county in my own dear 
country, or perhaps one single family, so united a brotherhood, 
—————— And in another place he professes, that he cannot 
tell how the Church of England is able to find herself in an 
innumerable huddle of ten times more dissenters, dissemblers, 
(whereof he himself was many. years one) and indifferents, 
than her number is able to make. 

- At this rate, and to this purpose, they are also apt to talk in 
their private conversation. For where I live the place rings 
with their reflections on the Church of England, upon the 
account of our English separations ; and having not heard that 
any thing is yet published, to help the people to defend them- 
selves, and the honour of our Church, against them, I thought 
I could not better spend the Christmas vacation than to write 
a short tract, on purpose to shew that the English heresies and 
schisms are in reality no diminution to the honour of the 
Church of England; and that the consideration of them ought 
to scandalize no man against her, or make us believe that she 
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is in any degree less catholic and apostolic than her greatest 
admirers take her to be. 

This is the main design of my present undertaking; and 
that I may omit nothing of moment, which ought to be spoken 
of such a subject in such a short treatise, I will proceed in the 
followmg method. 

I. I will shew from reason, and the history of the Christian 
religion, that all Churches are subject to the misfortune of 
schisms and divisions. 

Il. That schisms and divisions, and the consummation of 
them, in opposite communions, are no good argument against 
the truth, or goodness, or reputation of a Church. 

III. That bare unity, or want of schisms and. divisions in 
religion, are no sound argument for the truth, or goodness, or 
reputation of a Church. 

After I have demonstrated these three propositions, I will 
make inquiry into the true causes of schisms and divisions, 
and more particularly into the causes of these in England ; 
then I will say something of the prevention and cure of them ; 
and, in the conclusion, make such addresses to the people of 
the Roman communion, to the people of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to the dissenters from it, as I hope may become a 
good Christian, and the author of such a peaceful ‘and chari- 
table discourse, as I hope the reader will find this to be. 


CHAP. I. 


Shewing from reason, and the history of the Christian reli- 
gion, that all Churches are subject to the misfortune of 
schisms and divisions. . ; 


I. I will shew from reason, and the history of the Christian 
religion, that all Churches are subject to the sad misfortune of 
schisms and divisions, and to the consummation of them in 
opposite communions. This, to argue first from reason, is as 
demonstrable of ecclesiastical, as civil, or military societies, 
men being as subject by their own evil passions, and the temp- 
tations of the devil, to mutiny, and make insurrections in 
Churches, as in camps or cities, or other fraternities of men. 
Nay, it being more for the interests of Satan, and also more 
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easy to divide a church than a kingdom, or a camp, men are so 
much the more in danger of being tempted to do the one, 
rather than the other; and accordingly we find, that churches 
are more infected with intestine divisions than states and king- 
doms; and whereas formerly one emperor was able to quell 
many mutinies and rebellions, a succession of Christian empe- 
rors sometimes were not able to quell one schism. Wherefore 
to pursue my argument; as Christian armies are subject to 
mutinies, because they consist of soldiers, which may be tempted 
to mutiny, and Christian cities and kingdoms to rebellion, be- 
cause they consist of subjects that may be tempted to rebel ; 
so all Christian churches are subject to schisms and heresies, 
because they consist of members that may be drawn in to begin 
and carry on heresy and schism. 

The Catholic Church, notwithstanding its holiness, and all 
the particular churches in it, are bodies politic, that, like other 
corporations, consist of peaceable and unpeaceable, dutiful and 
undutiful members; and it is really no stranger, that a Dio- 
trephes, Montanus, or Novatus, should prove a schismatic, than 
that Judas should prove a thief and a traitor, or the lustful 
Corinthian commit incest in the Church of God. What hin- 
ders that this or that member of a church may not become a 
schismatic, as well as a murderer, drunkard, or adulterer? Is 
it not consistent with the wisdom of God, or the honour and. 
economy of the Catholic or a Catholic Church, to leave the 
members of it in a capacity to commit schism? Doth the 
nature of a true church require, or hath God anywhere pro- 
mised to overrule the free wills of orthodox Christians, so that 
they shall not fall into schism, as well as other sins?* Hath 
he either made them impassible, as to this single vice, or 
restrained the devil from tempting them to it? If he hath, 
let those who upbraid us with our divisions shew it ; and if he 
hath not, then it must follow, that the clergy and laity of all 
the churches in the world, being left as free to commit schism 
as rebellion, or any other wickedness, all churches whatsoever 
must be subject to the sad misfortune of heresy and schism. 
The natural body is not more subject to diseases than the body 
politic of the Church is subject to divisions; though she have 
the honour to have Christ for her head, yet is she not exempted 
from having her peace broken, or her unity divided. That is 


* Fieri vero hec dominus permittit, et patitur, manente propriz liber- 
tatis arbitrio, ut probatorum fides integra manifesta luce clarescat. Cypr. 
de Unit. Eccles. [col. 399. Venet. 1728.] 
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only the privilege of the Church triumphant, where charity is 
perfected; and therefore to pass from reason to the history of 
the Christian religion, we find as many cautions and exhorta- 
tions in the Scriptures, against heresies and schisms as against 
any other mortal sm. What an excellent admonition against 
schism did St. Paul give the bishops and presbyters of Ephesus, 
or rather all the bishops of Asia Minor, assembled at Miletus. 
«Take heed (saith he) unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers. 
For I know, that after my departure shall grievous wolves enter 
in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of your selves shall 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples 
after them ; therefore watch, and remember, that by the space 
of three years I ceased not to warn every one night and day 
with tears.” 

The Apostle knew very well, that God in his wisdom thought 
it not fit to prevent heresies and schisms in the most apostoli- 
cal churches, by his Almighty power, but to suffer them, as 
well as other sins, for the manifestation of the good from the 
bad, and that in such a mixture, as a church must be, they 
were necessary to sift the wheat from the tares, to separate the 
gold from the dross, and distinguish those that are sincere, 
steadfast, and genuine sons of any Catholic Church, from those 
that are not. Thus, in his first Epistle to the Church of Corinth, 
which I suppose was a very apostolical church, he tells them, 
that God thought fit to let heresies and divisions arise among 
them; that the faith and constancy of some, and instability, 
vanity, and hypocrisy of others, might be made more evident. 
“IT hear (saith he) that when you come together into the 
church, there are divisions among you, and I partly believe it ; 
for there must be also heresies [or dividing into sects] among 
you, that they which are approved,* may be made manifest 
among you.” So saith St. John of the antichrists, which in 
his time arose in the Catholic Church, “ They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had béen of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us; but they went out, 
that they might be made manifest that they were not all of us.” 

And our blessed Lord, who was the founder of the Church, 
and may be presumed to have best understood the nature of it, 
had no other notion thereof, than as of a body corporate, that 


* Avolent quantum volent palez levis fidei quocunque afflatu tentatio- 
num, eo purior Massa frumenti in horrea domini reponetur. Tertul. de 
prescript. Her. 3. [vol. ii. 449. Wicel. 1781.] 
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was subject, like other societies, to the great inconvenience of 
intestine divisions, and falling into opposite sects and schisms. 
“It must needs be,” saith he, considering the nature and 
future estate of the Church, “that offences come, but woe unto 
the man by whom the offence cometh.” And in his sermon 
on the Mount, saith he unto his disciples, ‘‘ Beware of false 
prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.” And in the 24th chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel,* he foretold the sad condition of the primi- 
tive Church, before the destruction of Jerusalem, that about 
that period there should arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and should shew great signs and wonders, and deceive, if it 
were possible, the very elect. This prediction of the blessed 
Jesus was fulfilled in the time of the Apostles, who were all 
‘infallible guides” of the Church ; for St. Paul, in his second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, saith, that the mystery of iniquity 
was then a working, and the wicked one to be revealed,- whose 
coming was after the working of Satan, with all power, and 
signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceitfulness, to bring 
them that perish to commit unrighteousness, because they 
receive not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. So 
St. Peter, in his second Epistle general to the Catholic Church, 
tells the Christians, that as there were false prophets in the 
Church of the Jews, so there should be false teachers among 
them, who should privily bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and that many should 
follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the truth 
should be evil spoken of. Every one that is versed im eccle- 
siastical story, knows that these Apostles mean Simon Magus, 
who was baptized by Philip, and the rest of the rmgleaders of 
the Gnostical heresies, who were all magicians, as well as 
heretics, and wrought wonders, to prove that Jesus was not 
the Christ. For this reason they are called antichrists+ by 
St. John: ‘Little children,” saith he, ‘‘it is the last time, 
and as you have heard that Antichrist should come, even now 


* Memores simus tam dominicarum prenuntiationum, quam Aposto- 
licarum literarum, que nobis et futuras hereses preenuntiarunt, et fugi- 
endas preefinierunt, Tertul. ibid. 

Instruit dominus multos esse venturos sub pellibus ovium rapaces 
Lupos. Ibid. 

+ Johannes in Ep. eos maxime Antichristos vocat, qui Christum nega- 
rent in carne venisse, et qui non putarent Jesum esse filium Dei. Tertul. 
de prescript Heret. 33. (Ibid. p. 471.] 
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there are many anutichrists ; whereby we know that it is the 
last time,” of which our Lord spoke. And lest any should 
think, that these monsters of heresy and sorcery, which 
afflicted the primitive Church, were not Christians, it follows, 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us ; for if they 
had been of us, they would have continued with us, but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that they were not 
all of us.” And so in his second Epistle, saith he, ‘‘ Many 
deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh: this is a deceiver and an 
antichrist ;’ and then knowing in what danger the faithful 
were, of being seduced by them, saith he, by way of caution 
to them, ‘‘ Look to yourselves, that ye lose not those things 
which ye have wrought, but that ye receive a full reward’ 
by enduring to the end. So to see the sad estate of the 
primitive Church more fully out of St. Paul’s writings, he 
saith, in his second Epistle to Timothy, “This know, that in 
the last days perilous times shall come ; for men shall be lovers 
of their own selves, covetous, &c., having a form of godliness, 
but denying the power thereof; from such turn away: for of 
this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women, &c, Now as Jannes and Jambres [the Egyptian 
sorcerers] withstood Moses, so these resist the truth, men of 
corrupt minds, and reprobate concerning the faith.” 


But besides the Simonians, or Gnostic heretics, who 
divided the primitive Church, and formed themselves into 
separate sects, there are evident footsteps in the New Testament 
of many other divisions and schisms. So m the Church of 
Rome itself, there were many schismatical members, as we find 
by the words of the Apostle: ‘I beseech you, brethren (saith 
he unto the Romans), mark them which cause divisions and 
offences, contrary to the doctrine which you have received, and 
avoid them. For they that are such, serve not the Lord 
Jesus, but their own belly, and by good words and _ fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” So in his first 
Epistle to the Corimthians, how often doth he charge them with 
envying, strife, and divisions, while one said he was of Paul, 
another that he was of Apollos, and a third that he was of 
Cephas, or St. Peter. So im the text I cited before, ‘“ I hear,” 
saith he, “‘that there be divisions among you;” and truly 
these divisions, notwithstanding all his authority and doctrine 
to the contrary, were come to such a height, that we find him 
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in the 11th chapter using the very same apologue, for sub 
stance, to persuade them to peace and unity, and submission 
to their superiors, that Menenius Agrippa used to appease the 
seditious commons of Rome, and persuade them to return fo 
their obedience to the senate. ‘As the body,” saith he, ‘is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one 
body being many, are by union made one body, so also is the 
Church of Christ,’ with much more to that purpose. At the 
same time also, there were many among them that denied the 
resurrection,* or doubted of it, which the Roman Catholics, 
which are so ready to note our schisms and heresies, will not 
deny to be downright Sadducism. Let them hear the 
Apostle arguing against it :—‘‘If Christ be preached that he 
rose from the dead, how say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead; for if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen ; andif Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith vain, yea, and we are 
found false witnesses of God.” In his second epistle to them, 
we find him telling them of false apostles, and deceitful 
workers, that were then among them, who transformed them- 
selves into the Apostles of Christ. These counterfeit apostles 
had got a mighty esteem and interest among the people; for 
it was in reference to them that he said, ‘‘ Ye suffer if a man 
bring you into bondage [to the Jewish ceremonies], if a man 
devour you, if a man take [money] of you, if a man exalt 
himself over you, and smite you [as it were] on the face.” 
And that they should not think it strange that such fair pre- 
tenders to the apostolical office should be false apostles, 
** Marvel not at this,’’ saith he, ‘ for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light; and therefore it is no great 
thing if his ministers also be transformed: as the ministers of 
righteousness.” In his Epistle to the Galatians, we find they 
had those among them, whom the Apostle wished cut off, 
because they had perverted the Gospel with Judaism,+ and so 
bewitched the people with an opinion of the necessity of 
circumcision, and other legal rites, that they had brought 
them from the Gospel which the Apostle preached, into 


* Paulus in prima ad Corinthios notat negatores, et dubitatores resur- 
rectionis. Hzc opinio propria Sadduceeorum. Partem ejus usurpat 
Marcion et Apelles, et Valentinus. Tertul. de prescript. Heret. 33. [Ibid. 
p- 470.] 

_ > Et ad Galatas scribens invehitur in observatores et defensores circum- 
cisionis et legis: Hebionis heresis est. Tertul. ibid. [p. 471.] 
* | 
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another Gospel, which gave him occasion to say, ‘If we, or 
an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you, than 
that which we have preached, let him be accursed.” In his 
Epistle to the Colossians, he bids them ‘beware lest any 
man should spoil them through vain philosophy, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ; and prays them to take care, “that no man 
beguiled them in a voluntary humility, and worshipping 
of angels,* intruding into those things which he had not seen, 
and vainly puffed by his fleshly mind.” In his first Epistle to 
Timothy, he tells him, that “the Spirit saith expressly, that 
in the latter time some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, speaking lies 
in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot iron, 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving, of 
them which believe and know the truth.” In that epistle he 
also chargeth him “to hold the faith, and a good conscience, 
which,” saith he, “some having put away, concerning the 
faith, have made shipwreck, of whom is Hymeneus and 
Philetus, whom I have delivered to Satan, that they may learn 
not to blaspheme.”’ And again, “O Timothy, avoid profane 
and vain babblings, and opposition of science falsely so called, 
which some professing, have erred concerning the faith.” In 
his second Epistle to Timothy, we find him complaining in the 
first chapter, that all they in Asia had turned away from 
him, especially Phygellus and Hermogenes. In the second 
chapter he warns him against Hymeneus and Philetus, who 
had overthrown the faith of some, teaching that the resurrec- 
tion was past. And in the last, we find him complaining of 
Demas and Alexander the coppersmith, for resisting his 
apostolical authority, and doimg him much mischief; and 
so dangerous a schismatic he was, that he bid Timothy beware 
of him, and prayed God to reward him according to his 
works. When he wrote to Titus, heretics were so common in 
the Church, that he said unto him, “ An heretic after the first 
and second admonition reject.’* And in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews we find, that there were many among the primitive 
Christians, who fell back into Judaism, and embraced Gnosti- 
cism, not only after they were illuminated or baptized, but 


* Simoniane autem magi disciplina Angelis serviens, utique et ipsa 
inter Idololatrias deputabatur. Tertul. de prescript. Heret. 33. [Ibid.] 
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after they were made partakers by baptism of the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and the powers of the world to come. 
They apostatized maliciously, and out of spite to Christ 
forsook the Church; for as the Apostle observes, “they did 
despite unto the Spirit of grace, counting the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, whereby they put him that 
shed it, to open shame, and as it were, crucified him 
afresh.” I have already observed, out of the second Epistle of 
St. Peter, what dangerous and damnable heresies there were 
in his time. I refer the gentle Roman Catholic reader to the 
second chapter of his second Epistle, and to the epistleof St. Jude, 
for a full description of them, and then will entreat him to tell 
me, if this Church of England, in the midst of all the dissenters 
and their wildest doctrines, be in any worse condition than the 
most primitive Catholic Church. I desire him also to accom- 
pany me to the Revelation of St. John,* and there I will shew 
a ‘synagogue of Satan,” in the apostolical Church of Smyrna, 
and in that of Sardis [Pergamos]|, those who ‘‘heldthe doctrine of 
the Nicolaitanes,”’ and the doctrine of Balaam, ‘‘ teaching that it 
was lawful to eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit for- 
nication.” The like there were in the Church of Thyatira, 
whom the Spirit sets forth under the name of Jezebel. And 
in the Church of Ephesus, the mother-church of them all, 
there were numbers of counterfeit apostles, which “ said they 
were apostles, and were not, but,’’ upon trial, ‘‘ were found 
liars.” These were all apostolical Churches, and therefore it 
is a wonder to me, that any man should thik it fair and 
reasonable to reproach the Church of England with the 
English heresies and schisms, or to think it justifiable to 
forsake or undervalue her communion upon that account. 

The Church Catholic to this time, and all the Catholic 
Churches in it, were governed by the Apostles, who undoubt- 
edly had the personal gift of infallibility, or by their disciples 
and immediate successors, upon whom the Spirit of God was 
visible in many+ miraculous gifts, and who were chosen to be 
bishops by the particulart designations of the Holy Ghost. 
I say the whole Church then, and every part of it, was “‘ God’s 
house, and God’s building,’ and God’s temple, which was 
built upon the foundation of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus 


* Johannes vero in Apocalypsi Idolothyta edentes, et stupra commit- 
tentes jubetur castigare. Tertul. in prescript. Heret. 33. | Ibid.] 
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Christ himself being the chief corner stone; and yet we find 
that God’s husbandry abounded then with tares, and that his 
building, in almost all the apartments of it, was shaken into 
pieces by divisions, even whilst those husbandmen and archi- 
tects were alive, who were labourers with God, and had the 
Spirit of God, without which no man searcheth the deep things 
of God. The Church, “with all the powers which Christ 
left unto it,’ was not able to secure itself from heresies and 
schisms, and an “innumerable huddle of dissenters,” as is 
evident from St. John, who in his general epistle to the 
Church Catholic, bids the faithful ‘try the spirits’ before 
they believed them, “ because many false prophets were gone 
out into the world.” Andif it were so in the green tree, what 
must it be in the dry? If churches watered and planted by 
the Apostles and apostolic men, who wrought miracles, were 
so infested with divisions, can we expect that churches planted 
and governed by their successors at this distance should be 
exempted from them ? 

But let us go on to examine the Apostolic age, and the ages 
nearest unto it, and then we shall find that the former times 
were not better than these. For in the Church of Jerusalem, 
which was the mother of all Churches, and the Church wherein 
St. Peter made his first sermon, this primogenial Chtirch, which 
for* fifteen successions was governed by thet Acordovvot, or 
kindred of our Lord, continued no longer} undeflowered with 
heresy and schism, than she was under the inspection of James, 
our Lord’s brother, who was her first bishop. For when he 
died, Simeon the son of Cleophas, was chosen to succeed him, 
because he was our Lord’s cousin-german by the mother’s side. 
But Thebuthis§ being offended because he was not chosen 
bishop in this vacancy, began to corrupt the Church, which 
hitherto had remained a pure virgin, with vain doctrines, which 
he took from the seven sects, of which that of Simon, sur- 
named Magus, was one, who divided the unity of the Church, 
saith Hegesippus, by strange adulterous doctrines against God 
and Christ. No bishop ever suffered more by sectaries than 
this good old Simeon did in those times; for, without any 
regard to his grey hairs, who was six score years old,|| they 
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accused him before Atticus, proconsul of Syria under Trajan, 
for being a Christian, and descended of the royal family of 
David, and so procured him, after many torments, to be put 
to death. | 

St. Ignatius, who was St. John’s scholar, and bishop of the 
Church of Antioch, wrote epistles to several Churches ; and in 
that to the Church of Smyrna, we find that there were heretics 
among them, who would not believe that Jesus Christ had a 
true and real body, and upon that account abstained from the 
holy Eucharist and the prayers of the Church. This sect, 
as unreasonable as it was, was one of the first which the devil 
sowed in the field of the Church. St. John alluded to it in the 
beginning of his first epistle general, where he saith, ‘ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, and which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the Word of life, that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you: and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
In his Epistle to the Philadelphians and Magnesians, he com- 
plains of the Judaizing Christians, who went back from Christ 
to Moses. And in his Epistle to the Trallesians and Philadel- 
phians, he prays them to abstain from the evil herbs which 
Christ did not cultivate, because they were not of his heavenly 
Father’s planting, alluding to the words of our Lord, who said, 
**Kvery plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted out.” Furthermore, to shew what kind of 
heretics and schismatics there were in those days, he calls them* 
beasts in human shape,‘ beasts and mad dogs, which ought to be 
avoided, t corrupters of the faith, who should go into unquench- 
able fire, and Avcoe a&idmioror,§ wolves in sheep’s clothing, || 
wolves, that if it were possible would deceive the very elect. 

About ten years after the death of St. Paul, there happened 
a most §] ungodly and detestable sedition in the Church of Co- 
rinth, which occasioned St. Clement, bishop of Rome, to write 
that famous Epistle to them, wherein he tells them, that the 
schism among them was aicypor kal Nay aicypdy, a shameful, 
avery shameful thing, and unworthy the name of Christians. - 
And in the Pastor of Hermas, there are also manifest indica- 
tions of faction and schism among Christians when he wrote. 


* Ep. Ignat. ed. Amst. p. 3. APs, 23; ¢ P. 26. 
§ Ad Philadelph. [Patr. Apost. vol. 2. p. 390. Oxon. 1840.] 
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First,* in his vision of the building of the great tower upon the 
waters, where, by the stones that had clefts and schisms in 
them, he understands contentious and quarrelsomet Chris- 
tians, who could not agree together, nor keep the peace of the 
Church among themselves, but had heart-burnings one against 
another. Secondly, by thet stones that were seen to roll up 
and down at a great distance from the tower, he understands 
the unstable sorts of Christians, who, having left the Church, 
miserably wandered in by-paths and desert ways. So in the 
eighth similitude of the third book, he sets forth four sorts of men 
in the Church. First, those who bring im strange and vain 
doctrines into the Church, though they do not leave the com- 
munion of it. Secondly, those who are of an unpeaceable and 
quarrelsome disposition, and make feuds in the Church, though 
they do not proceed as far as schism. Thirdly, those who 
though they keep the right faith, yet, through envy and emu- 
lation, quarrel with one another about bishoprics and places of 
dignity in the Church. And, fourthly, those who apostatize 
from the faith, and separate from the Church. The$§ first sort 
were set forth by withered rods, which were not rotten; the 
second by half withered rods, in which were clefts; the third 
by green rods, in which were clefts ; and the last by rods both 
withered and rotten. And though our adversaries could shew 
of all these sorts that do or did belong to the Church of Eng- 
land, it is no new nor extraordinary thing. 

Justin Martyr|| complains grievously of the blasphemous 
heresies, which, to the great prejudice of the Church, were 
taught in his time. He recites the names of some of the 
founders of them, as Simon,4] Menander, Marcion,** Basilides, 
Saturninus ; and tells the emperors that they were but nominal 
Christians, the name of Christian being as common to sects in 
Christianity, as that of philosopher was to every absurd sect in 
philosophy. And in his dialogue with Trypho, he saith, that 


* L. 1. Visio 3. 
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the being of sects and heresies confirmed their faith the more, 
because they were foretold by our Saviour in his parable of the 
tares and wheat ; and where he said, ‘False Christs and false 
prophets shall arise ;’ and “bewareof false prophets which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves.” 

Trenzeus, towards the latter end of the second century, wrote 
an account of all the Gnostical heresies, such as that of Simon, 
Menander, Cerinthus, Carpocrates, Saturninus, Marcus, Mar- 
cion, the Ebionites, Valentinians, and Colarbasians, and some 
others, which in his time infested the Church, seducing great 
numbers with a show of perfection, and false miracles, espe- 
cially multitudes of women, and particularly in his own diocese ;* 
and yet notwithstanding all those that went out after those 
impure heresies, Ireneeus remained a Catholic and apostolic 
bishop, and the Gallican Church, a pure Catholic and apos- 
tolic Church. 

Tertullian wrote against the Valentinians and Marcionites, 
and many other heresies, in the beginning of the third century; 
and because they pretended to antiquity, he wrote a book+ on 
purpose to shew that the oldest heresies were later than truth. 
TheChurch at that timewassoinfested with heresies, that many { 
wondered, and were scandalized at the number and prevalence 
of them, and that so many eminent men fell and relapsed into 
them. This gave occasion to the Father, in the beginning of 
that book, to tell the faithful that they were not to take offence, 
nor wonder at the number or quality of those that forsook the 
Church. He bid them remember, that Saul was an eminent 
person before he fell away from God; and that king David, 
and gracious and wise Solomon apostatized ; the one into adul- 
tery, and the other into idolatry ; and that it was the privilege 
only of the Sen of God himself to be perfect and impeccable, 
and by consequence it was no argument for the truth of any 
heresy, though a bishop, a deacon, or doctor, or a holy widow 
or virgin, or even a confessor, fell into it, because we were not 
to judge of the faith by the persons of men, but of the persons 
of men by the faith. He bid them consider, that the traitor 
Judas was an apostle; that many of Christ’s own disciples 


* Trenzeus, 1]. 1. c. 9. [vol. 1. p. 47, &c. Ven. 1734.] 
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forsook him; that Phygellus, and Hermogenes, and Hymeneus, 
and Philetus, forsook Paul; and that we should not wonder to 
see the Church so deserted, and suffer after the example of 
Christ. Saith he, “They went out from us, because they were 
not of us :”’ and we should remember the predictions of Christ 
and his Apostles, who forewarned us of wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, of false apostles, false prophets, and false teachers, 
and that heresies and offences would come ; and indeed (saith 
he) heresies are as necessary as persecutions, to prove the 
faithful, and try who will endure to the end. This apology 
which the Father made for the sad estate of the primitive 
Church, will, I hope, serve as well for ours. I commend it in 
all humility to the consideration of the Roman Catholics, espe- 
cially to the minister of Putney, who, in his late book, seems to 
take so much pleasure in twitting us, and our mother theChurch 
of England with the English schisms. 

But to proceed in the history of heresy and schism. Clemens 
Alexandrinus makes the like apology for the heresies of the 
same age.* He saith, they are to truth as tares are to wheat, 
that our Lord foretold they must come, and that therefore they 
must be; and to shew what variety there was then in the 
Christian world, he reckons up in one pagef about a dozen 
sorts. The Valentinians, Marcionites, Basilidians,: Peratics, 
Phrygians, Encratites, Docites, Hoematites, Caianists, Ophians, 
and Entychites ; which, I think, sound as ill as Presbyterians, 
Independents, Anabaptists, and Quakers, with which, I re- 
member, we were reproached not long since, in the colleges of 
Navarre and Rochelle ; in the former with more raillery, and 
in the latter with more zeal. 

Origen, in his book of Prayer,t lately printed at Oxford, 
mentions a sort of heretics that rejected baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, who, I suppose, may pass muster with our 
Quakers, and another sort that held it$ superfluous and un- 
profitable to pray. And in his answer to Celsus, he makes 
occasional mention here and there of most of the heresies of his 
time, and saith, that Celsus,|| who professed to despise and. 
undervalue Christianity, because there were so many sects of 
Christians, must for the same reason despise and undervalue 
philosophy and medicine ; for, saith he, whatsoever is excellent 
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and profitable for mento know, they will apply themselves to the 
study of it, from whence will naturally arise divers questions, 
and divers opinions, and by consequence divers sects. For this 
reason, saith he, there are sects among the Greeks, and sects 
among the Jews, some understanding the writings of Moses 
and the prophets in one sense, and some in another; and so 
Christianity appearing to be* a great and venerable thing, 
not only to men of meaner parts, but to the greatest wits 
among the Greeks, they set themselves to the study of it: 
and from thence arose sects, some understanding the Scrip- 
tures, which they all believe, in one sense, and some in 
another. But yet (saith he) no man of sense will reject 
Christianity for that reason, no more than he will reject 
medicine or philosophy for it, or despise the holy books of 
Moses and the Prophets for the heresies among the Jews. This, 
(saith he) I think, is a sufficient apology for the Christian re- 
ligion, concerning which, I cannot but think of the admirable 
saying of St. Paul, “There must be heresies among you, that 
those that are approved may be made manifest.”” And therefore, 
(saith he again) if the school of Christ must be disgraced for 
the sects that have come out of it, let the school of Socrates 
be condemned too, because so many opposite schools of philo- 
sophy arose out of it; and let the philosophy of Plato also 
suffer the like censure, because his scholar Aristotle differed 
so much, and in so many opinions from him. This admirable 
apology the Father made for the Church and religion in his 
time ; and let those who urge Celsus’s argument against us, 
consider if it is not as applicable to ours. Nay, we find by 
the+ answers to certain questions falsely ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, that God was pleased to allow heretics in the primi- 
tive times to do miracles, which, praised be his holy name, he 
never suffered any heretic or schismatic since the Reformation 
to do among us. But if he had, we could have made the 
same defence, which that author and St. Cyprian did, viz. that 
miracles alone, ast splendid gifts as they are, are no demon- 
stration of the truth, for Christ hath declared, that many will 
say unto him in the day of judgment, ‘“ Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, 

* Depvor ri. 
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and in thy name done many wonderful works?’ And then he 
will reply unto them, ‘I know ye not, depart from me ye that 
work iniquity.’ So saith St. Paul, “ Though I speak with 
the tongue of men and angels, and though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and though I have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have no charity, 
Iam nothing.” The like apology St. Austin made against 
the pretended miracles of the Donatists. I hear, (saith he) 
that Pontius doth miracles, and that when Donatus Magnus 
prayed, God answered him by a voice from heaven; but God 
had cautioned me against those miracle-mongers,* who make 
divisions, saying, “False Christs and false prophets shall arise, 
and shall shew signs and wonders, to deceive, if it were pos- 
sible, the very elect; but take ye heed, behold I have foretold 
you all these things.” And when his disciples told him with 
joy, that the devils were subject to them in his name, saith he, 
rejoice not in this, that the devils are subject unto you, but 
that your names are written im heaven. Wherefore, my 
brethren, let no man deceive you; he that works miracles, and 
doth not keep unity, is nothmg. Towards the latter end of 
the fourth century, Epiphanius, in three books, wrote an 
account of all the heresies that had been in the Church till 
that time, and they amount in number to fourscore;t such a 
world of tares grew up with the wheat from the first sowing 
of the word. St. Augustine hath given a compendious account 
of all these heresies out of Epiphanius, and some more of his 
own time, in a discourse ad Quod-vult-Deum. But setting 
aside all the rest, I shall only take notice of the Montanists, 
Novatians, Donatists, and Arians, which did so much mischief 
to the Universal Church of God, and all the particular members 
thereof. | 

The Montanists pretended to prophecy, and divine inspira- 
tion, and though they were resistedt by many brave bishops, 
and many learned men wrote against them, yet they spread 
their infection far and near,§ and perverted all Phrygia, Cap- 
padocia, and Cilicia, and afterwards their corrupt doctrine went 
westward, as far as Constantinople itself. 
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The Novatian schism began in Rome itself, and was so 
called from Novatus, whom the Greek writers confound with 
Novatianus, a presbyter of that Church. He taught,* that it 
was not lawful to admit those who had fallen in the Decian 
persecution, upon their repentance, to commune with the 
faithful, and getting himself ordained bishop in a sinister 
manner, he drove many under that pretence from the Church, 
and then there was bishop against bishop, church against 
church, and altar against altar, even at Rome itself. Neither 
Cartwright nor Travers, nor any other presbyter of the Church 
of England, did ever do her so much mischief as Novatus did 
the Church of Rome. The schism which he raised lasted 200 
years, and had not Cornelius been well assisted by the Catholic 
bishops, not only in Italy, but over all the Christian world, 
this pestilent schism, under the pretence of greater purity, 
would soon have driven him out of Rome. 

The schism of the Donatists first began in Carthage, and 
they were so called from Donatus Casensis, the head of the 
party, which first erected altar against altar in that metropoli- 
tical city, setting up Majorinus against Cecilian, who was right- 
fully ordained bishop of that Church. Of all the schisms 
upon record, this was one of the most unreasonable, dis- 
honourable, stubborn, impudent, and bloody, as will appear 
from this short account thereof. 

First. It: was very unreasonable, because it was made by a 
party, which had nothing to object against the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or rites and ceremonies of the Church of Carthage, 
but only against the canonical incapacity of Cecilian to be 
bishop of it, as one who was a traditor and a worshipper of 
idols in the Dioclesian persecution ; which notwithstanding 
appeared upon many trials, to have been a malicious accusation, 
nothing of this having been laid to his charge, when he was 
elected and ordained. 

Secondly. It was a most distiohotrable and shameful schism, 
as having been begun and carried on by a rich, proud, and 
insolent woman,t who was obnoxious to the rod of Ceciljan, 
and corrupted Secundus the primate of Numidia, and many 
other African bishops, into a faction against him, together with 
those sacrilegious presbyters, whom Cecilian ‘had called to 
account for the plate and other goods of the Church, which 
had been committed to their trust in the time of the per- 
secution. 
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Thirdly. It was a most stubborn and prevalent schism, 
which would not yield nor submit to the authority of the 
Emperor, the sentence of two Councils,* the determination of 
the Proconsul of Africa, nor the judgment of the Universal 
Church. On the contrary, the more it was condemned, it 
grew the more insolent and powerful, and oppressed not only 
the Church of Carthage, where it first began, but made almost 
the whole Church of Africa revolt. 

Fourthly. It was a most impudent schism, the schismatics 
esteeming themselves as the only pure people of the world, 
and the Catholics as pagans and idolators, plundering their 
churches, burning their altars as polluted, and treading the 
holy sacraments, which they found upon them, under their 
feet. They also denied them Christian burial, and rebaptized 
and reconfirmed as many of them as revolted to them; and 
truly so general was the revolt in all parts of Africa, that the 
Catholic communions looked more like conventicles than the 
Catholic Church. 

Lastly. It was a most bloody and cruel schism, as appears 
by the feats of the Circellianst or Circumcellians, whom the 
Donatists called Agonistici, because they fought for them, and 
destroyed the Catholics in a most barbarous manner ; for they 
were the zealots} of the faction, who thought they did God good 
service in making havoc of the Catholics—nay, they were such 
furious enthusiasts, that when they had to kill, as St. Augustine 
saith, they would kill themselves. They laid wait tor the 
Catholics in the ways, and murdered both the clergy and the 
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people; they took them out of their houses by force to kill 
them; they beat them to death with clubs, poured lime and 
vinegar into their eyes, plundered and burnt their houses, and 
murdered bishops and priests at the very altar, and marched 
about day and night domg those horrible exploits, under the 
conduct of Donatist bishops and priests—nay, the whole sect 
was all cruelty and pride, for a Catholic no sooner turned 
Donatist, but he altered his temper, and became impatient, 
furious, haughty, and contentious; and, imdeed, the many 
massacres and devastations the whole party committed, shews 
they delighted in cruelty and blood. Such was the schism of 
the Donatists, and it deserves to be well considered by those, 
who are apt to make uncharitable reflections upon the Church 
of England, or have a mean opinion of her communion, upon 
the account of the English schisms. 

The Arian schism first began in Alexandria, and had its 
name from Arius, a presbyter of that Church. At the first 
broaching of his heresy, he was opposed by Alexander his 
bishop, and part of the clergy and people adhering to the 
bishop, and part siding with Arius; from this small spark, 
saith Socrates,* came such a fire, as made a conflagration in the 
Universal Church. First it inflamed the Churches of Egypt, 
Libya, and the Upper Thebais, and from thence was blown 
into all the other Churches, when, as Eusebius} writes, one 
might have seen not only bishops contending with one another, 
but the people rent into factions, some inclining to this party, 
and some to that ; and then the Pagans took advantage from 
those divisions of the Christians, to expose Christianity in their 
theatres, and turn it into ridicule. 

This sad estate of the Catholic Church drew tears from the 
eyes of Constantine, and moved him to call the Council of 
Nice to compose this difference, and another not much less, 
about a matter of far less moment, which had risen between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, aboutno greater matter than 
the observation of Easter-day. 

The unanimous decree of the Council against Arius and his 
doctrine, backed with the authority of the Emperor, did, for 
the present, silence the Arian controversy ; but his son Con- 
stantius turning Arian, it broke out with more fury than 
formerly, and caused so much sedition and bloodshed in 
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Christian cities, especially about the choice of bishops,* and 
so many subdivisions in opinions among the Arians them- 
selves, that one may well wonder how ever Christendom came 
to be at peace and unity again. Then not only bishops were 
divided against bishops, but Councils contradicted Councils. 
Then were made at several times and places, no less than nine 
forms of confession, most of them differing from one another, 
and all from the Nicene Creed. Nay, then not only the 
Arians were divided among themselves, but the orthodox, 
about the manner of receiving the convert Arians into com- 
munion ;{ Lucifer and his party, standing upon stricter terms 
than the rest. I have given this short account of the Arian 
schism, to shew how not only this and that Church, but the 
whole Catholic Church, may at one time labour under schism. 
And upon making particular inquiry into particular Churches, 
we shall find how in many of them there was bishop against 
bishop, altar against altar, and communion against communion, 
which made Julian the emperor sceptically say, that the Son of 
Mary had now verified his own saying, that he came not to 
send peace upon the earth, but a sword. . 

At Alexandria there were two opposite Churches, owning two 
opposite bishops ; the orthodox, who still adhered to Athana- 
sius, present or absent, and the Arians who received Gregory 
and George, and the rest that were put in his place. 

At Antioch there were at one time three opposite Churches ; 
one of the Arians, of which Euzoius was bishop; one of the 
converted Arians, of which Melitius was bishop; and one of 
those who never fell into Arianism, of which Paulinus was 
bishop; and yet the divided state of Christendom, at this 
time, was no offence or wonder to a wise pagan, I mean the 
philosopher Themistus, who, in a set speecht which he spoke 
to the Emperor Valens, to persuade him to moderate his cruel 
persecution of the orthodox, told his majesty, that he ought 
not to admire at the disagreement of opinions among the 
Christians which was but small, if compared with the multitude 
and confusion of opinions among the Greeks, among whom 
there were above three hundred different sects. Nay, he 
prayed him to consider, that the most excellent and useful arts 
had never arrived at such perfection, but by difference of 


* Socrat. lib. ii.c. 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 16, 28. [Ibid. p. 83, 84, 94, 120.] 
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judgment, and strife among artists themselves; nay, that 
philosophy, the mother of all good arts, had risen from small 
beginnings to such a height of perfection, by differences 
among learned men. 

At Constantinople, and in many other cities, there were 
formed Churches of Arians and Novatians, under their 
respective bishops, opposite to one another, and both in oppo- 
sition to the true Catholic Church. From this toleration of 
separate and opposite Churches arose many differences* and 
tumults,+ quarrels and bloodshed, as when the Arians assembled 
in the piazzas of Constantinople by night, and from thence 
went through the streets of the city, singing alternative hymns 
against those who believed three to be one power. Chrysostom, 
the Catholic bishop, fearing lest the people might be drawn 
from the Church by such hymns, appoints some of the 
Catholics, in opposition to the Arians, to go about singing 
nocturnal hymns against their opinions; upon which the two 
partiest meeting one another, and being more willmg to fight 
than to sing, they fell to violence, and in the conflict many on 
both sides were wounded, and some slain. 

Nay, in Rome itself, which now boasts so much of its unity 
under one head ; in Rome, the pretended centre of Christen- 
dom, there have been as shameful, wide and violent schisms, 
as any were ever in the Christian world; schisms$ not upon 
the account of any pretended heresy, or dislike of ceremonies, 
nor consisting in a separation of the clergy and people from 
the bishop, but schisms of a more dangerous and scandalous 
nature, betwixt rival popes and their parties, when there were 
several pretenders to the chair of St. Peter, and some adhered 
to this pope, and some to that. Thus in the reign of Valen- 
tinian, upon the death of Pope Liberius, the clergy and people 
of Rome were divided in the choice of a bishop to succeed 
him. The holy part of the people, which adhered to Liberius 
in his banishment, against the perjured and usurping Pope 
Felix, being convened. by Ursinus, Amantius, and Lupus, 
chose Ursinus ;|| but the perjured part of the clergy, which 
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broke the solemn oath they had made, not to choose a bishop 
during the banishment of Liberius, and that part of the 
people which adhered to them, chose Damasus bishop, who 
was one of those who broke his faith with Liberius. Ursinus 
was ordained bishop by Paul of Tiber, and Damasus was 
ordained by others in the Lateran Church; and part of the 
clergy and people adhere to one, and part to the other, with 
very great animosities on both sides. Where was the unity of 
the Roman communion when the Roman Church had two 
opposite popes, and the people were divided into two separate 
Churches under them? Damasus indeed prevailed, not by 
the merits of his cause, or that he had the better claim, but by 
bribing the courtiers and great men of Rome, and intriguing 
with the matrons* of the city, and so procuring the banish- 
ment of Ursinus, who was chosen by the faithful and holy part 
of the people, which suffered their blood to be shed for him, 
and the justice of his cause, and after his banishment owned 
themselves to be his flock, and refused communion with 
Damasus, believing him to be the rightful Pope. Damasus, 
from the first, was so enraged against them that he hired the 
rabble to outrage them: they made a great slaughter of them 
for three days together at the temple of Julius, then in the 
Church of Sicinus, called also the Church of Liberius,+ where 
they killed an hundred and sixty, and wounded very many 
more, whereof a great part died of their wounds. But all 
this did not deter them from meeting together, but three days 
after they assembled again, reciting against Damasus those 
words of our Lord, “Fear not those who can kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul.” Then they sang out of the 
Psalms, ‘‘ The dead bodies of thy servants have they given to 
be meat unto the fowls of the air, and the flesh of thy saints 
unto the beasts of the field: their blood have they shed like 
water on every side of Jerusalem, and there was no man to 
bury them.” And often meeting together in the Church of 
Liberius, they cried out, ‘“‘O Christian emperor! let all the 
bishops meet at Rome ; let them try the cause between Ursinus 
and. Damasus, and drive the murderer from St. Peter’s chair.” 
These complaints of the people coming to the ears of the 
Emperor, he called back Ursinus from banishment ; the people 
meet him with great joy ; but Damasus, by bribing the Court 
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gets him banished again. After this he invited the bishops of 
Italy to a feast, upon his birth-day: some of them came, 
whom he would have persuaded, both by good words and 
money, to depose Ursinus; but they desired to be excused, 
telling him, that they came to celebrate his birth-day, and not 
to condemn a man unheard. 

This account which I have given of the schism between 
Damasus and Ursimus is taken out of the preface of Marcel- 
linus, a Roman presbyter, and Faustinus, a Roman deacon, 
before the Libellus precum, or humble supplication, which 
they presented to the Emperors Valentinian, Theodosius, and 
Arcadius. I refer the reader to it in the Oxford* edition of 
Faustinus ; and if he please to consult it there, he will find all - 
that I have written, and some more remarkable passages, 
which, for brevity’s sake, I thought fit to omit. I know very 
well that Baronius hath said all he can to render this account 
suspected, because it invalidates the title of Damasus, and 
interrupts the lawful succession to St. Peter’s chair. 

First, he pleads that Marcellinus and Faustinus were 
heretics, and that their testimony is no more to be believed than 
the testimony of thieves against those they have robbed. But 
was the Luciferian heresy, so called, a heresy mdeed? St. 
Augustinet observes, that neither Epiphanius nor Philastrius 
put the Luciferians in the number of heretics, and is very 
willing to excuse them from heresy. Or if it were a heresy, 
was it of such a nature as to deprave and infatuate the souls of 
men, and to deprive them at once both of truth and common 
sense, in making of them write a heap of lies to the Emperor 
while Damasus was alive; with many more eye-witnesses of 
the schism, whom they might conclude would have publicly 
exposed their account, if it had been false? Was not Lucifer 
himself a very holy and excellent person, notwithstanding the 
severity of his opinion, and a great champion of the Church 
against the Arians ; and might not those who stood up with 
him for the strictness of church discipline, and purity of 
communion, out of hatred to Arianism, notwithstanding their 
excusable error, be as holy men as he? I am confident no 
unprejudiced man that will observe what an excellent strain of 
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piety and zeal runs through their works, can suspect them 
capable of writing such gross forgeries, as the preface indeed 
contains, if it be not true. 

But Baronius objects, that they assert Ursinus to have been 
ordained bishop before Damasus, contrary to St. Jerome in his 
Chronicon, who saith, that Damasus was ordained first. But, 
by his favour, their words in the preface do not necessarily 
import so much, as the learned annotator in the Oxford edition 
hath observed ; but if they did, why is not their testimony 
as good against St. Jerome, as St. Jerome’s is against theirs? 
And why may not he be supposed to have strained a little in 
favour of his master Damasus, who had so obliged him, as 
well as they to have prevaricated out of hatred to him ? 

Secondly, he opposes the authority of Ruffinus against 
them, who relates the story in favour of Damasus. But was 
not Ruffinus, as learned men observe, a very careless and 
oscitant historian? How many mistakes doth the learned 
Valesius observe in his history, in his annotations upon 
Socrates? And which is it most reasonable to believe? an in- 
accurate man that writes by hearsay, and at a distance, and in 
a general history; or men that with great accuracy write of 
any fact, which they had all the means of knowing exactly, 
and could not, unless they would wilfully, mistake ? 

Thirdly, he most frigidly objects that Ursinus must needs 
have been the schismatical bishop, because he was ordained by 
the Bishop of Tiber, and not of Ostia, to whom, he saith, it 
did belong to ordain the Bishops of Rome. It is true it was 
the custom of the metropolitans and patriarchs to be ordained. 
by some of their neighbouring com-provincial bishops, as St. 
Augustine observes, in defence of Cecilian’s ordination against 
the Donatists; and this he proves by the example of the 
Bishop of Ostia, who usually ordained the Bishop of Rome.* 
But what though that bishop did usually ordain the Roman 
bishops, doth it fcllow from thence that he was judge of their 
election, and that if the see was vacant, or the bishop of it sick 
or absent or superannuated, and could not, or had no mind, 
and would not do that office, that another, for example, the 


* Non expectaverit Ceecilianus, ut princeps a principe ordinaretur, cum 
aliud habeat ecclesize Catholice consuetudo, ut non Numidiz, sed propin- 
quiores episcopi episcopos ecclesiee Carthaginis ordinent : sicut nec Romane 
ecclesiz ordinat aliquis episcopus metropolitanus, sed de proximo Ostiensis 
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Bishop of Tiber, might not do it as well? Some of these 
perhaps might be the case when Ursinus was elected ; 
for we do not read that the Bishop of Ostia ordained Damasus ;, 
or if he had for certain ordained him, might not Damasus 
have corrupted him as well as the courtiers and magistrates of 
Rome, or have engaged him to his party precibus et pretio, as 
the preface saith, he would have engaged the bishops of Italy 
to condemn Ursinus? And, methinks, if his had been the 
jyuster cause he should, for his reputation, have committed the 
hearing of the whole matter to a Council of Bishops, and got 
him and his party condemned, as Cornelius got Novatus and 
his: but this he never did, which is no small presumption that 
his election was not so justifiable, and his right so clear as 
Baronius would have it to be. But whether it were or no, doth 
not directly concern my present design, which is chiefly to 
shew, what a violent, dangerous, and scandalous schism this 
was, which happened in the Roman Church. It was so violent, 
that according to Ruffinus* and the Greek historians, out of 
whom I might have described it, it caused a great deal of 
bloodshed in churches ; so dangerous, that the souls of many, 
on the one side or other, must needs have miscarried in it ; 
and so scandalous, that it gave occasion to a pagan historiant 
to make such reflections as I wish, for the honour of the 
Roman see, and the holy episcopal office, had never been 
made. It happened in the year 366; and after the death of 
Pope Zosimus there happened another scandalous and horrible 
schism between Boniface and Eulalius, in the year 419, which 
caused such great and dangerous tumults in the city, that 
Honorius the emperor, who was then at Milan, was not 
without apprehensions what might be the consequence of it, 
and therefore, to prevent all present danger, commanded both 
of them to be put out of Rome. To pass over many inter- 
mediate schisms in. after ages, there happened many more of | 
a very scandalous nature between contradictory popes, assisted 
by contradictory parties and Councils, who could not agree 
about the rightful pope. Thus, in the year 89.1, the Chureh 
of Rome was miserably divided between Formosus and Sergius, 
who were both chosen in Rome by different parties; and 
though Formosus prevailed, yet Stephen VI., his next 
successor but one, abrogated and nulled all his orders, and 


* Ut replerentur humano sanguine orationum loca. 
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degraded all whom he had ordained, and gave them new 
orders. In the year 965 there happened a great schism, after 
the death of John XII., betwixt Benedict V. and Leo VIII. 
Platina could not determine which was the right pope, but 
puts them both in his Lives ; but Onuphrius, in his Annotations 
upon the life of Benedict, and in his Hcclesiastical Chronology, 
expressly saith that Benedict was the schismatic, and Leo the 
lawful pope. Baronius* is of the contrary opinion; he makes 
Leo the antipope, and Benedict the pope: and Genebrardt 
confesses that their historians are not agreed which of the two 
was the rightful successor to St. Peter’s chair. In the year 
1080 the whole peace of Christendom was disturbed by the 
schism which happened betwixt Clement III. and Gregory VII. 
In the year 1118 began the schism between Clement VIII. and 
Gelasius II.; and Gelasius dying, it continued between 
Clement and Calixtus II., who was chosen in the room of 
Gelasius. The Emperor was for Clement, but the Kings of 
England and France were for Calixtus ; though the English 
clergy and people were much divided in their opinions, some 
maintaining the one, and some the other; and some, again, 
that neither party was duly elected: but Calixtus, having 
taken his rival prisoner, by the help of a good army, put an 
end to that schism. After the death of Adrian IV., in the 
year 1159, happened a grievous schism betwixt Victor IV.t 
and Alexander III., which for nineteen years mightily disturbed. 
the Christian world; some of the cardinals§ chose the one, 
and some the other; and after their respective elections, both 
were ordained, and sent out circular letters, || with contradictory 
protestations and remonstrances, attesting God to the truth of 
what they said. Alexander called God to witness in his 
letters, that he was chosen by all the cardinals but three, and. 
yet the cardinals of Victor’s party, in a public declaration, {] 
protest that he was chosen by nine cardinals. 

The Emperor, to put an end to this schism, calls a Council 


* In anno 965. tom. 10. [vol. 16. p. 155. Luc. 1744.] 
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at Pavia, and to that end wrote to Alexander and the cardinals, 
and also to the Tramontane bishops to meet there. The 
Council*. being met, the Emperor made a speech to them, to 
exhort them with fasting and prayers to commend the cause of 
the Church to God; and after seven days’ discussion of the 
controversy between the two Popes, they gave sentence in 
behalf of Victor; and the Canons of St. Peter at Rome, in a 
letter to the Emperor and the Council, did assure them, that 
the uncorrupt and better part of the cardinals were for him ; 
whereupon the Emperor ratified and confirmed his election, 
and by his edict commanded he should be received as Pope. 
He died after he had sat four years, and was succeeded 
by Paschal III., Callistus III., and Innocent III., all opposite 
popes to Alexander III., whom the Roman writers affirm to 
have been the true pope. But the most grievous schism of 
all the rest was that which began in the year 1378, between 
Urban VI. and Clement VII. Urban kept his seat at Rome, 
but Clement at Avignon; and the Germans, Hungarians, 
English, and part of Italy, stood for the former, and the 
French and Spaniards for the latter. Urban created fifty-four 
cardinals, and Clement thirty-six. 

The schism between these two Popes and their successors 
lasted about fifty years; or, according to Mr. Foulis,t (who 
accounts the schism of Felix against Eugenius as a part of it, 
because it sprung from it) above seventy years; during all 
which time, excepting the interval between Clement and Felix 
IV. there were two opposite lines of succession to St. Peter’s 
chair, till Felix, whom the Council of Basil set up against 
Clement, upon the earnest entreaty of the Emperor, resigned 
up all his interest to the popedom, and left Nicolas V. succes- 
sor in the line of Urban, sole sovereign pontiff in the Roman 
throne. Nay, during the time of this schism, there were some- 
times three popes ; for the cardinals, thinking to end the schism, 
called a council at Pisa, where they deposed Gregory XII. one 
of Urban’s successors, and Benedict XI. one of Clement’s succes- 
sors, and chose Alexander V. who died before he had sat a year. 
Alexander was succeeded by John XXIII., who created sixteen 
cardinals, and sat seven months, till the Council of Constance 
persuaded him to recede, and become a private man again. 
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A man would think, that of all Christians in the world, a 
Roman Catholic should be most backward to upbraid the 
Church of England with schism, considering what frequent 
and violent schisms his own Church hath laboured under in 
former years ; schisms that have rent the union, and split, if 
not interrupted the line of succession in the one Catholic 
Church ; and brought it to sucha sad condition, that the 
secular authority has been fain to determine of two or three 
popes, which was rightfully elected, and which not. Thus in 
the reign of Richard the Second,* the Parliament of England 
did declare in act for that purpose, that Urban VI., and 
not his antagonist Clement, was duly chosen Pope, and ought 
to be accepted and obeyed in this realm. I never saw the 
original, but shall set down the abridgment of it, out of Sir R. 
Cotton’s Exact Abridgment of the Records, in the following 
words— 

** An act that Pope Urban was true and lawful Pope, and 
that the livings of all cardinals, and other rebels to the said 
Pope, shall be seized in the King’s hands, and the King to be 
answered by the profits thereof; and that whosoever, within 
this realm, shall procure or obtain any provision, or other 
instrument, from any other Pope than the said Urban, shall be 
_ out of the King’s protection.” : 

Sergeant Rastall hath another abridgment of this act, some- 
what different in one passage ; but in all the rest to the same 


 effect— 


An. 2. R.2.c.7. “It was agreed, that Urban was duly 
elected Pope, and ought to be obeyed as head of the Church, 
and that all benefices and possessions of cardinals, and other 
the King’s enemies, should be seized. And it was enacted, 
that if any purchased by provision, any benefice or grace, by 
any other named pope than of Pope Urban, or be obedient to 
any other person or pope, he should be out of the King’s pro- 
tection, and his goods seized.”’+ 

I should not have brought this act upon the stage, but that 
the gentlemen of the Roman communion are so apt to miscall 
our Church a Parliamentary Church, and our religion a Parlia- 
mentary religion, only because our laws confirm and establish 
the sanctions of the Church of England, as the imperial laws 


* 2 et 3 Rich. 2. c. 6. a.v. 1378. 
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and edicts formerly did the decrees of General Councils ; parti- 
cularly, as Constantine the Great,* who sat im the Nicene 
Council, confirmed the Nicene Creed, and all other things that 
were ordained by the Council of Nice, when he was but a cate- 
chumenus, or learner of the Christian religion. He said of 
himself that he was, Tév é£w Exicxoroc ; and after his death, 
the Fathers surnamed him ’*IcamrdoroXoc 3+ and whosoever will 
take the pains to run oyer, but with a cursory eye, the novels 
of Justinian, the Nomocanons, and Basilics, the Capitularia of 
the old French, and the laws of our ancient Saxon kings,T will 
find, that our religious princes, since the Reformation, have 
intermeddled no more with the affairs of the Church than 
Christian princes formerly did. 

But to return thither, where I broke off: I desire the reader 
to take notice, that of twenty-nine or thirty§ schisms in the 
Church of Rome, I have taken notice but of nine; and that 
if it were requisite to say more of the Roman schisms and dif- 
ferences, I could add another account of anti-cardinals and 
anti-councils, to this short one of the anti-popes. 


CHAP. II. 


Shewing, that schisms and divisions, and the consummation 
of them, in opposite communions, are no good argument 
against the truth, or goodness, or reputation of a Church. 


If. Havrne in the former chapter, I hope, clearly demon- 
strated, that the Universal Church, and all the particular mem- 
bers of it, are subject to heresies and schisms, I proceed in this 
to shew, that they are no argument against the trueness or 
goodness, or reputation of any Church ; because what is inci- 
dent to the whole Church, and all the parts of it, cannot be a 
good argument against any one. If the body may lose an 
arm, it can be no disparagement to the hand to have a finger 
drop off; or if a tree, to which St. Cyprian compares the Ca- 
tholie Church, may have a bough rent off from its body,-it 
can be no disgrace to a bough to lose a rotten branch, or, to 
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a branch to lose a rotten twig. Ifthe hand cannot, in reason 
or prudence, upbraid the foot with the loss of a toe, because it 
may lose a finger, then certainly nothing ought to be concluded, 
from the common affection of all Churches, to the prejudice 
or dishonour of. this or that particular Church. 

When our Saviour was told of the Galileans, whose blood 
Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, ‘suppose ye (saith he unto 
those that told him ef it) that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans, because they suffered such things? I 
tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
Or those eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, think ye 
that they were sinners above all the men that dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem? I tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” Our blessed Redeemer teacheth us, from these 
examples, how unreasonable and uncharitable it is to censure 
particular persons, when the common misfortunes of mankind 
fall upon them. For the Galileans, who were murdered by 
Herod at their devotion, were no greater sinners than other men ; 
and those upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, were, it seems, 
as good as their neighbours, though the Jews were so apt to 
think and speak hardly of them for their misfortune, contrary 
to the doctrine of their own Scriptures, which taught them 
that there is one event unto all, and that no man ¢an know 
the love or hatred of God by all that is before him. ‘All 
things (saith the Preacher) come alike to all: there is one 
event to the righteous and to the wicked, to the clean, and to 
the unclean, to him that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth 
not.” And as it is with particular men, in reference to the 
common misfortunes of mankind; so it is with particular 
Churches, in reference to divisions and separations, which are 
common accidents to all Churches, good or bad, true or false, 
pure or corrupt, Catholic or uncatholic, that are called by the 
name of Christ. They are all alike subject to divisions and 
sub-divisions in religion; and therefore those who argue against 
any Church upon that score, treat her, in the time of her 
calamity, as Job’s friends treated him,.who turned his misfor- 
tunes, which might have fallen upon themselves, into arguments 
against him, to prove that he was an hypocrite, and not pure 
and upright, as he pretended to be. 

But in the primitive times, men were not such miserable 
comforters of Churches afflicted with divisions. Then they 
were better logicians, and better Christians, than to think a 
Church was not Catholic, or in the favour of God, because 
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heresies and schisms arose in it ; as appears from the salutations 
which St. Paul gave unto the Church of Corinth, when it 
abounded with heresy, faction, and dissensions, as I shewed 
in the former chapter. In the beginning of both his Epistles, 
he salutes them in this manner: “‘ Paul, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, unto the Church of God, which is at Corinth.” It 
was still the Church of God, though there were heretics and 
factious parties of men in it; nay, so far was he in his infallible 
judgment, from unchurching the flock of Christ there upon 
the account of divisions; that he in effect apologized for them, 
and for the goodness and wisdom of God that suffered them ; 
‘for (saith he) there must be heresies* among you, that those 
who are approved, may be made manifest.” 

So St. Clement begins his Epistle to the same Church, which 
was written upon the occasion of a great schism, in this manner, 
“the Church of God at Rome, to the Church of God at 
Corinth.”? It seems the Church at Corinth, rent and torn as 
it was with intestine divisions, was the Church of God as well 
as that of Rome, in which there were then no divisions at all. 
St. Peter’s next and immediate successor bewailed the sad 
misfortune of the Corinthians ; but he did not unchurch them 
for it: he told them, how it occasioned their venerable and 
illustrious name to be evil-spoken of; but nevertheless, he 
called them the elect of God.+ And so Constantine the Great, 
in an epistle which he wrote to the Alexandrians, when they 
were very infamous, upon the account of the deadly feuds and 
separations which divided their communion, salutes them in 
these words:{ ‘‘ Constantine the Emperor to the Catholic 
Church of Alexandria.” Not long after, when the Arian 
bishops§ conspired against Athanasius, to get the Emperor to 
depose him ; and his Majesty, upon hearing his cause, found 
their accusations to be false, he wrote a letter in his behalf to 
the Alexandrians; of which this is the title:|| ‘‘ Constantine 
the Great, Emperor, to the people of the Catholic Church, 
which is at Alexandria.”” When he wrote this letter to the 
people of Alexandria, it abounded with Melitians and Arians, 


* Ac si diceret: ob hoc hereseon non statim divinitus eradicantur 
authores, ut probati manifesti fiant, id est, unusquisque quam tenax et 
fidelis, et fixus Catholice fidei sit amator, appareat. Vincent. Lirin. 

T § 1. [p. 26. Lond. 1695.) 

t Socrat. H.'E. 1.1. c. 9. [Script. Grec. Histor. Eccles. vol. 2. p. 30. 
Cantab. 1720. | § L. 1. c. 27. [Ibid. p. 62.] 

|| Athan. opera, vol. 1. p.779  - 
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who had formed themselves into opposite communions; and 
yet those schismatical opposite communions were, in the 
judgment of that learned Emperor, no argument against the 
Alexandrian Church. So Constantine junior, shortly after his 
father’s death, before he assumed the title of Augustus, directed 
letters to the Church of Alexandria, in favour of Athanasius, 
with this superscription :* ‘“‘ Constantine Cesar, to the people 
of the Catholic Church of the Alexandrians.”? Notwithstanding 
all the sects and sectaries of Alexandria, the Church still 
remained Catholic, in the communion of the faithful, who 
retained the ancient apostolical doctrine and discipline. These 
wise emperors considered, that the tares could not alter the 
property of the wheat ; and, therefore, though there were a 
world of heretics and schismatics in Alexandria, and all the 
regions round about it, yet they called the Church a Catholic 
Church. It was every jot as Catholic then, as it was before 
the Melitian and Arian schisms, when the people were of one 
mind and one communion ; for it is not the great number of 
Church-members in any diocese, province, or patriarchate, but 
the cause and nature of the communion, that makes a true 
Church. Otherwise, if Churches must be no longer reputed 
truly Catholic and good, than all the members which are or 
ought to be of it, are unanimous, and communicate together ; 
then it must follow, that both the Church universal, and every 
particular member of it, long since lost their Catholic nature, 
and were no true Churches in the eyes of God. What, for 
instance, became of the Church Catholic, after the Council of 
Ariminum, when almost the whole Christian world became 
Arian, except a veryt small number of bishops, who stuck to 
the profession of the Catholic faith? More particularly, what 
became of the Church of Rome, when Pope Liberius embraced 
the Arian communion, and subscribed to the sentence, of the 
Arian bishops against Athanasius, as Baroniust acknowledges, 
though he endeavours to prove, that he never subscribed to 
the Arian confession or heresy? Nay, what became of it, 
especially upon their principle, when Pope Honorius I.§ 
fell into the heresy of the Monothelites, for which he was 


* Socrat. H. E.1. 2. c. 3. [Ibid. p. 81.] 

+ Libellus precum, p. 8, 9, 10, 11. Vincent. Lirin. c. 6. [p. 302, &c, 
Pedepont. 1742. ] t Eccles. Ann. t. 3. p. 761, 762, 763. 

§ Vid. Nili Archiepiscop. Thessalon. de primatu Papze, lib. [qui est ad 
calcem Salmas, de primatu Pape.] p. 33, 34, 35, et p. 61. [Lugd. Bat. 
1645.] 
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condemned by the sixth General Council, and anathematized 
for it after his death by the second Council of Nice, which 
they receive for the seventh General Council? Nay, if heresies 
and schisms are good arguments, or just matter of exception 
against any Church, what shall we say to the Church of 
Rome, upon the account of the Novatian, and all the other 
antipapal schisms mentioned in the former chapter? Or, to 
go farther back into antiquity, what apology shall we make 
for her, when Blastus,* and Florinus, a degraded Roman 
presbyter, raised a great schism in Rome, endeavouring to 
introduce new doctrines, which Ireneeust confuted in books 
written for that purpose? ‘Their doctrines were very absurd, 
as well as inconsistent with the faith and tradition of all 
Churches ; and yet they drew away many from the Church 
-of Rome, and enticed them to embrace their opinions. Nay, 
what shall we do to defend her m the time of Pope Victor and 
Zephyrinus, when she was infested with the heresy,{ which 
asserted our Lord to be a mere man? ‘This damnable heresy 
was first taught at Rome, by Theodotus, no better a man than 
a tanner, for which he was excommunicated by Pope Victor ; 
and afterwards, in the time of his successor Zephyrinus, it 
came to a perfect schism, when the heretics made Natalis the 
confessor, a bishop of the heresy, and settled a maintenance 
upon him. One of the scholars of Theodotus the tanner, was 
anothet Theodotus a banker, a great promoter of the schism ; 
and therefore I cannot but wonder, that any Roman Catholic, 
who understands antiquity, should upbraid the Church of 

England, with the preaching of mechanics and tradesmen, — 
when a tanner and a banker, in the second century, were the 
ringleaders of such a pestilent heresy in the Church of Rome ; 
and, as an author of that time reports, impudently took upon 
them to adulterate the Scriptures, and reject the canon of the 
primitive faith. Why should men, pretending to sense and 
learning, use an argument that is so easily retorted upon 
themselves, and when it is pursued into all its consequences, 
makes it impossible for them to defend either the Church 
universal, or any particular member thereof? What will they 
say for the primitive Church, by way of defence against the 
Gnostical heresies, if they argue against that, as they are wont 


* Euseb. H. E.1 5. c. 15. [p. 178. Par. 1659.] 
+ C. 20. {vol. 1. p. 144. Venet. 1734.] 
t Euseb. H. E. 1.5. c. 28. [p. 195.] 
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to argue against the Church of England? Or to pass over 
the schisms, of which I have given some account in the former 
chapter, how can they, by their way of arguing, maintain the 
Church of Antioch to have been Catholic, in the time of Paulus 
Samosatensis, who revived the heresy of Theodotus, and 
taught that Christ by nature was no more than a mere 
man?’ For this reason, he held communion with the followers 
of Artemon, the author of this damnable heresy, teaching that 
Christ was from the earth, and damning the hymns which 
used to be sung in churches to his honour, as novel composures, 
and letting his followers chant forth hymns to his own praise 
in the church, and tell the people that he was an angel sent 
from God. Was there ever such an heretical and blasphemous 
archbishop in the Church of England since the Reformation 
as this? But if there had been more than one such, the 
Church of England, nevertheless, would have been a truly 
Catholic Church, as this of Antioch then was in the judgment 
of the Council that deposed Paul: for in that excellent Epistle,* 
which the Council wrote to the bishops and presbyters of the 
whole Catholic Church under heaven, they tell them, after a 
long recital of Paul’s impieties, that they were necessitated to 
depose him, and ordain another in his stead over the» Catholic 
Church. | 

I might also ask them, upon their way of treating the 
Church of England, upon the score of the English heresies 
and schisms, what they can say for the Church of Constanti- 
nople, in the time of Macedonius and Nestorius, who were both 
patriarchs of that Church, and both fell into heresy and. 
schism ? when a bishop, and much more a patriarch, leads the 
flock into bye-paths, the schism is more deplorable: but yet, 
it is not the apostasy and secession of one, or two, or more 
bishops, if that should happen, that can destroy the Catholic 
and apostolic nature of any provincial, patriarchal, or national 
Chureh. For, as I observed before, it is not the number of 
communicants, but the cause or soundness of communion, that 
makes a true Church ; and therefore were there both for kind 
and number, ten times as many more opposite sects and com- 
munions, as there are in this nation, and bishops at the heads 
of them all ; yet, upon supposition that the Church of England 
is sound and apostolical in doctrine, worship, and discipline, 
that small number adhering to her communion, must be the 


* Euseb. H. E. 1. 7. c. 30. [p. 279.] 
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true Church.* Nay, if all the bishops of England, but one, 
should fall away from the Church of England, that one 
bishop,t and the flock adhering to him, would be the true 
Church of England, and as true and Catholic a Church, as if 
there were not one dissenter in the land. 

The learned Papists know this very well, and therefore I 
wonder, that men pretending to letters and ingenuity, should 
argue against the Church of England, from the English 
heresies and schisms. Furthermore, if this be a good way of 
arguing against Churches, then the Church of the Jews was 
twice involved in the consequences of it ; once by the schism 
of Corah, and then by that of Jeroboam, who set up a priest- 
hood and altar at Bethel, in opposition to that of Jerusalem, 
and, by the separation, cut off ten tribes in twelve from the 
true Church of God. Nay, if this modish way of arguing be 
true, then the separation of the Church of England, and other 
national churches, from that of Rome, are as strong arguments 
against it, as the sects and schisms among us are against the 
Church of England. There is no difference in the case, 
because they say, that all the Protestant Churches are 
schismatical for falling off from them, as we say the congrega- 
tional Churches are for falling off from ours; and if ours 
indeed is not a Catholic Church, but apparently under God’s 
displeasure, because forsooth they can tell us of the Presby- 
terians, Independents, Anabaptists, and Quakers, then we may, 
by just consequence, say as much of theirs, because we can 
tell them of the Waldenses, Albigenses, and Wicliffians of 
old ; and of late of the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Church of 
England-men, who are all separatists from the communion of 
Rome. As those we repute schismatics, sprang out of our 
Church and communion; so those whom they repute 
schismatics, sprang out of theirs: and therefore, would not 
any man wonder, that they should so far forget themselves, 
as to use such arguments against the Church of England, and 
make such reflections upon it, as may be easily retorted upon 


* Una est pars in qua sunt multi episcopi; sed ubi sunt multi, illic 
sacra fides Christi violata est; ubi vero paucissimi sunt, fides 
Christivindicatur. Libel. precum, p. 9, 12,13. [Praf. Oper. Faustin. 
Oxon. 1678.] 

+ Non dubitandum est paucos Episcopos esse pretiosos merito confes- 
sionis et inviolabilis fidei, multos vero nullifieri merito hzereseos in 
causa religionis ‘et sacrze fidei non numerus numero comparandus est, sed 
pura illa apostolica fides probata exiliis, probata cruciatibus licet unius, 
multorum infidelitatibus preponenda est, Ibid. 
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themselves, to overthrow their own pretensions to Catholicism, 
and weaken the cause and reputation of their Church ! 

The Church of Rome (say they) is the Catholic Church, 
and the Church which Christ ieft upon earth: and the Church 
of England hath separated from it; and therefore, say we, in 
their loose way of discoursing, the separation of the Church 
of England is a good argument against the goodness and 
reputation of that Church which Christ left upon earth. 
Nay, say they, Christ can have but one Church upon earth, 
and we believe none can be that Church, but that which is 
called the Roman Catholic Church: but then, say we, a 
world of heresies and schisms have been bred in that one 
Church, the Catholic Church of Rome; and therefore it is 
long since this one Church of Christ was one, or a true and 
good Church. Your Church (say the two late converts from 
us) hath unity, or not? if not, then she is not the Church of 
Christ ; if she hath, why are there so many sects and schisms 
among you? Now, not to provoke such gentlemen* to paint 
and rip up the sores of Protestancy, your Church (may a 
Turk say to them) hath unity, or not? if not, then she is not 
the Church of Christ; if she hath, why are there so many 
sects among you? you say, you are the one Catholic Church ; 
but what shall we do to find it in such an huddle of dissenters 
as arein the Empire, France, Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, 
and other northern countries; and of dissemblerst and 
indifferents in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and even in Rome 
itself. If a Mahometan, Pagan, or Jew, should argue thus 
against them, as they argue against us, they must either 
renounce their own consequences, or sink under the weight of 
them; nay, if an atheist or infidel, of any other kind, should 
take that advantage against Christianity, from the schisms and 
divisions of it, which they do against the best Church of 
Christendom, the Church of England, I appeal to their own 
consciences, whether they must not deny their own conclusions, 
or expose and betray the cause of Christ. The Pagans argued 


* A Net for the Fishers of Men, p. 111. 

+ Ex eo ordine [scilicet Cardinalium | sunt quatuor aut quinque, quorum 
nomina possum proferre, si vellem, quibus revera probetur nostra doctrina, 
saltem magna ex parte, et Romanaexosasit. Sed veillis! cum filius Det 
enunciaverit fore, utis qui norit voluntatem Domini, et non fecerit, vapulet 
pluribus quam quinonnoverit. Ve illis iterum! poenitentiam agant, nec 
ament gloriam hominum magis quam gloriam Dei. P. Vergerius in Annot, - 
in Catalogum Hereticorum p. 262. [Tubing. 1663.] 
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so against the Christianity in the primitive time, because so 
many sects grew up with it, and therefore the variety of heresies 
and schisms, which have sprung up in England since the 
Reformation, can be no argument against the Church. It is 
no blemish to her to be in the same condition with the best 
and purest Churches, in the best and purest times ; it was so 
when the Apostles governed the Church, and the Spirit of 
God bid the Christians, try all things, and hold fast that 
which is good. 

Hitherto I have proved, that divisions and separations can 
be no good argument or matter of just reproach against any 
Church, because they are incident to all Churches, as I have 
shewed by a sufficient enumeration of particulars ; and this 
will farther appear,if we consider, that they may be arguments 
for, as well as against a Church, and a cause of just praise 
and commendation of it, as well as of just reproach. When 
they are just and reasonable, then indeed they are good argu- 
ments against the Church where they rise, and give men just 
cause to reproach it ; but when they are not just and reason- 
able, but proceed from mistake in those that make them, or 
from worse causes, then they are good arguments against the 
dividing parties, and just matter of reproach to them, but 
none at all to the Church. Wherefore it argues want of 
ingenuity, or great weakness of judgment in men, to exclaim 
against a Church, upon the score of divisions and separations, 
before they have examined whether the Church or the 
- separatists are in the fault. In reason and charity this ought 
first to be done, before either the Church or the separators, 
or both, be condemned ; but our adversaries of the Roman 
Church, without any regard to the case betwixt the Church of 
England and the dissenters, loudly defame her in all places 
with the dissensions and separations, and object to our people 
the great difficulty and uncertainty of finding out, among so 
many opposite Churches and religions, which is the right, if 
there be any such: and therefore exhort them to take sanctuary 
in that Church, which is at unity in itself, and looks so like 
the one Catholic Church. _ But, God be praised, the people of 
the Church of England are generally better instructed, than 
to be imposed upon with such loose talk. They understand 
very well, that as separation from corrupt and impure Churches 
is a necessary duty, so as long as there are devils to tempt men, 
there will also be unjust separations from sound and Catholic 
Churches ; and that therefore separations and divisions, in the 
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general, can neither make for or against any Church. They 
know very well, that Churches, like natural bodies, are of 
different tempers and constitutions, and that when any of them 
chances to undergo a separation of parts, the particular nature 
and constitution of it must be examined, before a man can 
safely conclude, whether the blameable parts went off, or 
remained with the Church. In the separation of gold from 
the drossy and spurious parts: of wine from the lees; of 
wheat from the chaff; and of the excrementitious parts from 
the chyle and blood, the base, the impure, and unprofitable 
parts go off, and the good, and pure, and profitable, stay 
behind: but in the separation of wheat from tares, of flour 
from the bran, and in all chemical separations, the good, the 
generous, and spiritual parts go off, and the refuse and fecu- 
lent stay behind. I have made use of this familiar comparison, 
to shew how separations and divisions in the general can be no 
rational argument for or against any Church, until it be known 
what kind of body that Church was before the separation, 
sound or corrupt, pure or impure, Catholic or not Catholic, 
Apostolical or Unapostolical: and when this is once stated, 
then it will appear, whether the divisions and separations, 
which were made from her, make for her or against her. I 
say, when it is first known what kind of Church a divided 
Church was, before the beginning of the division, then it may 
be known, whether the division objected against it, be an argu- 
ment for or against the trueness, soundness, and purity of it ; 
but to argue pro or con, from separations, before this is stated, 
is but to talk at random, which it doth not become men of 
learning and ingenuity to do. According to this rule, the 
divines of England first proved, that the communion of the 
Roman Church was not pure and apostolical, and thence 
justified the separation of the Church of England from it as 
necessary: and on the contrary they have proved, that the 
communion of the Church of England is pure and apostolical, 
and thence condemn the separation of the dissenters from it as 
needless. They argue @ priori against both; on the one hand 
proving, that the wheat went off from the tares; and on the 
other, that the chaff went off from the wheat. But to argue 
a posteriori, and in general against a Church, merely upon the 
score of divisions, before we examine the constitution of the 
divided Church, ‘and state the case between her and the 
dividers, doth become no men, especially no churchmen, but 
such as, having a weak cause, must make use of popular, for 
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want of sound arguments, and make the best they can of 
sophistry, when reason is not on their side. 


CHAP. III. 


That bare unity, or want of schisms and divisions in religion, 
are no sound argument of the truth, goodness, or reputation 


of a Church. 


IT. Havine shewed in the second chapter, that divisions and 
separations are no argument against the trueness or reputation 
of any Church, I proceed to shew im this, that bare unity, or 
want of divisions, is no argument for the trueness or reputation 
of a Church ; and this I shall endeavour to demonstrate three 
ways: first, by shewing, that it is not the unity, but the 
things in which the Church is united, that truly recommend 
and justify a Church; secondly, that Church unity may be the 
effect of culpable causes ; and, thirdly, that all Churches, true 
or false, Catholic or not Catholic, are united in themselves, and 
particularly, that the Church of England hath more potential 
and actual union in it, than that of the Church of Rome. 

First, then, it is not bare union, but the things in which a 
Church is united, that must truly recommend and. justify it to 
the Christian world, and prove it to be the Church of God. 
This is a self-evident proposition, which all the Churches in the 
world will admit at first hearing, and the very test by which, 
when disputes arise, they must be content to be tried. For as 
to this particular, it is just m ecclesiastical, as it is in civil law 
and government ; where it is not the union, but the things or 
cause in which men are united, that distinguish lawful from 
unlawful societies and meetings; otherwise, if bare union and 
agreement, how strict soever, were a sign of, or a good argu- 
ment for the true and Catholic Church, then Aaron the high- 
priest, at the head of that congregation, which worshipped the 
golden calf, was the true Church of the Jews. He was their 
supreme and lawful pastor, and they were very unanimous in 
making the calf after his direction, and in building an altar 
before it, and in offering up burnt-offermgs and peace-offerings, 
to use the new phrase, ‘‘in the presence of it.’ They sat 
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down to eat and drink before it, and said with one unanimous 
acclamation, “ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.’? I believe there never was a 
more perfect union and agreement in the Church of Rome, 
than among the communicants of this sinful congregation ; 
nevertheless, it was no schism to divide from them, because 
they united in asin. Their union was their crime, because the 
object of it was highly criminal, and God was provoked to con- 
sume them, because they agreed in a thing that was so 
abominable in his eyes. 

So the Corahites were as firmly united under Corah, as the 
true Church was under Moses and Aaron. Two hundred 
princes of the assembly, with a great number of people, were 
firmly united together in a cause, wherein they stuck together to 
the death, even till the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up, and they went down alive into hell. So likewise the 
ten tribes were as firmly united at Bethel, as the two were at 
Jerusalem ; they had number as well as union to plead ; but 
notwithstanding both their number and union, they were but a 
great schism, because they united in innovations contrary to 
the will of God. So, to pass from the Jews to the Christians, 
there hath been, at several times, as strict an union amon 
heretics and schismatics, as among the Catholics. The No- 
vatians in particular were remarkable for their concord, unity, 
and unanimity. So were the Arians generally all of one com- 
munion, and very unanimous against the Hommousian doctrine; 
and yet they were but a great prevailing schism, when the 
were at the highest, and had almost gained the whole Christian 
world. 

From these examples it is plain, that in passing judgment 
upon Churches, we are not to look at the union, so much as the 
cause in which they are united. We are to consider if their 
doctrine and discipline be apostolical, and their terms of com- 
munion truly catholic ; and if they be so, then their union in 
them is holy and laudable, and such as makes them true 
Churches of God. A concurrence of these things is the genuine 
badge of a truly Catholic and Apostolical Church;* and if those 
of the Roman communion would have us adnfire their union, 


* Ad hanc itaque formam probabuntur ab illis ecclesiis, que licet 
nullum ex Apostolis, vel Apostolicis Autorem suum proferant, ut multo 
posteriores, quee denique quotidie instituuntur : tamen in eadem fide con- 
spirantes, non minus Apostolice deputantur pro consanguinitate doctrine. 
Tertul, de prescript. Heres. [p. 213. Par.-1695. ] 
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and be made converts by it, they must first make it appear to 
us that they are united in these things. Otherwise their 
unity, instead of being an argument for their Church, is a 
strong argument against it, to prove that it is but a conspiracy, 
and an over-grown schism from the one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

But, secondly, Church unity may be the effect of culpable 
causes ; and by culpable causes, I mean only such as,in a great 
measure, make the embracing of any religion, an inspontaneous, 
or unwilling action; and these are only two, ignorance and 
compulsion, when men either are of a religion which they 
would not be of, if they knew the faults of it, or when knowing 
the faults of it, they would certainly forsake it, were they not 
under force, but left to their own free choice. 

First, then, Church unity may be the effect of ignorance, 
which was one great cause of the unity and agreement of almost 
all mankind in paganism ; and therefore the “ignorance of the 
Gentiles is called darkness in the New Testament ; as where our 
Lord is compared to the day-spring, or sun-rising, which gave 
light to them that sat in darkness, and m the shadow of death. 
So the Apostle of the Gentiles told them, it was their duty to 
shew forth the praises of him who had “called them out of 
darkness into his marvellous light ;’ and truly their spiritual 
darkness was so great, that God did in some measure excuse 
their gross error, in thinking that the Godhead could be like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s device. 
Though men, who were the offspring of God, ought not to 
have had such unworthy and absurd ideas of him ; yet, as the 
Apostle told the Athenians, the times of their former ignorance 
God winked at, but then commanded all the Gentiles every 
where at their utmost peril to repent. 

There never was a more strict and general union among the 
Jews or Christians, than there was among the Greeks. For 
paganism was become the catholic religion of superstition (as 
catholic signifies universal) and was spread far and wide upon 
the earth ; and yet as the Apologetical writers replied to the 
Greeks, when they argued from the extent of their religion, 
and the consent of mankind in it, their great agreement in 
idolatry was the effect of their ignorance ; as plainly appeared 
from the preaching of the Gospel, upon which they forsook 
those dumb idols unto which they were carried, even as they 
were led, and turned from their former vanities and supersti- 
tion unto the living God. They worshipped the gods, and 
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observed their impure rites, because they knew no better ; but 
when their understandings came to be well informed, then they 
made a new and manly choice, such as proceeded from all the 
- principles of humane actions, and plainly shewed, that igno- 
rance had hitherto been the mother of their idol-devotion, and 
by consequence, that the choice of their former religion wanted 
a sufficient measure of knowledge to make it a rational and 
truly willing choice. 

I wish those who pride themselves so much in the unity of 
the Roman Catholics, would consider how far the sons and 
daughters of the Church of England may use this plea in their 
own defence, against their so much celebrated union. It 
is certain, that upon the preaching and writing of the Reformers, 
people came off in shoals from the Church of Rome, in all 
places where the Reformation was taught. Whole kingdoms 
revolted as one man to the astonishment of the beholders on 
both sides; and, I believe, no one man in the world, St. Paul 
excepted, ever made so many proselytes, as Luther, the Prote- 
vangelist of the Reformation in Germany did; which is no 
small presumption, that their former adhesion to the Roman 
communion, was the effect of involuntary ignorance, which is 
not consistent with a truly free and rational choice. I am the 
more confirmed in this opmion, when I consider, that in 
countries where there is the free exercise of both religions, the 
number of proselytes from the Roman religion to the Reformed, 
is daily much greater, than from the Reformed to the Roman ; 
particularly in France, notwithstanding all the progressive dis- 
couragements, which came like wave after wave, upon the 
Protestants, for every proselyte Popery got from the Reformed 
Church, it perhaps. gains ten from Popery, while it was lawful 
for it to receive converts ; and I appeal to the consciences of the 
Roman Catholics, whether, in all likelihood, there would not 
soon be as many Protestants in Italy or Spain, as there were in 
France, if they were allowed the like measure of knowledge and 
liberty in those kingdoms, as there was in this. Let the 
Spaniards and Italians have but the free use of the Scriptures, 
which is their Christian birthright ; give them but the trans- 
lation which Cyprian de Valera made of the Bible in one 
language, and Nicolaus de Malhermis,* and Antonio Bru- 


* He was abbot of the monastery of St. Michael de Lemo, of the order 
of St. Benedict, and his translation of the Bible in Italian was printed in 
the year 1477, when Sixtus Quartus was Pope. 
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cioli,* both their own men, made in the other, before the Refor- 
mation; and if, upon the free use of these Bibles, and the 
preaching of such men as Cyprian and Savonarola, and allow- 
ance to their bishops to act according to the powers of their 
Apostolical function, there do not arise a sudden and mighty 
episcopal reformation in both those kingdoms, then I would 
acknowledge, that the unity of the Roman Church is perfectly 
Apostolical, and that the secession of ours from the Church of 
Rome, is an apostasy from the one Catholic Church. 

It is very well known what Hermant archbishop of Colen, 
Duditius bishop of Five Churches, and the two Vergerii,{ bro- 
thers of immortal memory, not to mention other bishops, 
did in the time of the Reformation; nay, posterity knows 
very well, how far the Spanish bishops, in the Couneil of 
Trent,§ maintained. the divine right of episcopacy, in spite 
of the legates, and the bishops derived their authority imme- 
diately from Jesus Christ, and not from the Pope. And 
no man that is acquainted with history, can doubt that if the 
bishops of the Roman communion might maintain this doctrine 
safely, they would maintain it freely and openly, and so wrest 
the keys out of the Pope’s hand. They would, if they durst, 
let his Holiness know, that they are his fellows,|| and col- 
leagues, and co-bishops, as St. Cyprian called Pope Stephen ; 
but they are quiet and peaceable, because they are under com- 
pulsion; by which I understand, such a mighty degree of 
penal force and violence, as ordinarily speaking, will compel 
men to comply with corrupt Churches, against the dictates of 
their understandings ; as extremity of ill weather will constrain 


* He translated the New Testament from the original into Italian, and 
it was printed at Antwerp in 1538, and dedicated to St. Hercules Gon- 
zaga, Cardinal of Mantua; and the Dedication, or Preface, is almost 
nothing else but a panegyric on the Scriptures; but this, and all his other 
works, were prohibited in that Index of prohibited books, which P. P. 
Vergerius put forth with annotations, and which was the first of that kind. 

+ Sleidan. Commentar. 1. 15. in Ann, 1543. [p. 394. Franc. 1610.] 

} Sleidan. Comment. 1. 21. in Ann. 1548. [Ibid. p. 600.]. Hist. Council 
of Trent, 1.2. Meum etiam Germanum fratrem Baptistam Vergerium 
Pole Episcopum ob Paraphrasin in Psalmum 119, scriptum condemnant. 
P. P. Vegerius Annot. in Catal. Heret. p. 263. [Tubing. 1663.] 

§ History of the Council of Trent, 1. 7. [p. 550. Lond.. 1676. ] 

|| Non est nostri Romani Pape, non est tanta majestas ut terrere de- 
beat: ficta est illa temporalis et fastuosa majestas, usurpata est, nulla est. 
§ 13. Frater noster ille est, Collega, et Coepiscopus nobiscum, ac in 
opere et labore coniminister. Antonius de Dominis in Consilio profectionis. 
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a master of a ship, with great reluctance, to cast his cargo over 
board, to save his own life, and the lives of his men. And 
when such great exigencies force men to do anything, which 
otherwise they would not do, they are said to do it unwillingly, 
and to act against their judgments and inclinations ; and par- 
ticularly, when for fear of ruining and exterminating penalties, 
which, humanly speaking, are intolerable, men conform to any 
religion, which otherwise they would disown, though as to 
outward conformity and communion, they are of it, yet they 
are not for it in their hearts. I confess men ought to endure 
anything, rather than conform to any religion which they 
believe to be false, or subscribe to any confession which they 
believe not to be true; but yet we see the frailty of human 
nature is such, that extreme severity will make them comply, 
against their wills, with a religion they certainly know, and 
firmly believe to be false. Thus Plato, for fear of the fate of 
his master Socrates, continued in the profession of polytheism, 
against the dictates of his own conscience. He knew there 
was but one true God, the creator of all things; but he durst 
not stand up for him, but, sore against his will, frequented the 
temples of the false gods. So though Cicero knew the vanity 
of the popular gods, as he called them, in opposition to the 
one great God, yet he went to their temples with the people, 
and said that their ancestors’ religion was nevertheless to be 
had in reverence, and retained republice gratia—that is in 
effect to say, a man ought not to dissent from it, for fear he 
should lose his skin. So the Catholic bishops,* in the time of 
the Arian controversy, for fear condemned the faith against 
their own consciences, which they had publicly asserted before. 
Even good old Osius,t who had so long stood champion for 
the Catholic faith, fearing the displeasure of the Emperor, did 
set his hand to the Arian Confession; and, in the reign of 
Valentinian, when the Catholicst{ were so contumeliously used 
by the Arians, and were afflicted with most insufferable evils, 
they turned Arians apace, to avoid the violence of the persecu- 


* Cum iram regis metuunt, cum non dignantur pro Christo filio Dei 
exilium perpeti ——~—— rescindunt quod pie vindicaverant, et suscipiunt 
quod ut impium damnaverant ————— Episcopi plus iram regis terreni 
timuerunt, quam Christum verum Deum, et sempiternum regem. 

+ Sed et ipse Osius accersitus ad Constantium regem, minisque perterri- 
tus, et metuens ne senex et dives exilium pateretur, dat manus impietati, et 
post tot annos prevaricatur in fidem. Libell. precum. 

¢ Socrat. H. E. 1.4, c. 15,16, 17. 
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tion, though they ought to have endured it to the end. When 
complaints signified nothing, but to end in the ruin of the 
complainers, and the most eminent of the orthodox clergy were 
burnt alive for presenting a petition to the Emperor, then all 
the world almost became Arian on the sudden, and was exter- 
nally united in the Arian faith. But as he is not a Jew, which 
is one outwardly, neither is that circumcision, which is outward 
im the flesh ; so in this forced conformity all were not Arians 
that seemed to be Arians ; but many were so in external com- 
munion, who hated Arianism in their hearts. And the like 
success that the Arians had against the Catholics, by methods 
of severity, have some severe popes and princes* had against 
those that have divided or attempted to divide the Roman 
Church, which made Cardinal Soderinus tell Adrian VI.+ 
that the best way of rooting out heretics was by Crusades, and 
by exciting princes and people to root them out, and to that 
end he bid him remember, that by these means Innocent III. 
and his successors happily subdued the Albigenses of 
Languedoc, the Waldenses, Picards, poor men of Lyons, 
Arnoldists, Speronists, and Patavines, of whom there remained 
nothing but the very names. And it should seem that Pope 
Paul ILI.t was of that cardinal’s opinion, who in a brief 
to the Emperor Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, tells them that it were more advisedly 
done, if they would clap up a peace with the Turks, and bend 
all their force against the Lutherans, who were far worse, and 
more pernicious than the very Turks. So Paul IV.§ im- 
portuned the Kings of France and Spain to settle the Inqui- 
sition in their dominions, as the only means to extirpate 
heresies; and at his death he recommended nothing to the 
cardinals but the office of the holy Inquisition, which, he said, 
was the only expedient to preserve the Church, exhorting them 


* Eoenim nostris temporibus redacta res est, ut Ecclesiasticee contro- 
versie, non Theologis amplius, non Conciliis sed tortoribus, sed carnifici- 
bus, sed sicariis, sed sanguinariis, sed parricidis defendendze Rome, aut 
Roma committatur. Anton. de Dominis in Consilio. 

+ History of the Council of Trent, 1. 1. [p. 22.] 

t P. P. Vergerius in Secret. Pont. Act. 2. Tamen scio cum Paulus III. 
ante paucos annos literas gravissimas (breve appellamus) ad Ceesarem et 
Rom. regem dedisset, in quibus erat scriptum, illos consultius esse facturos, 
si bello contra Turcas omisso, bellum adornarent contra Lutheranos ; 
quippe qui essent Turcis ipsis longe perniciosiores et deteriores, &c. [p. 61. 
Tubing. 1663.] 

§ History of the Council of Trent, l. 5. [p. 389.] 
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to employ all their endeavours to get it established in Italy, 
and wheresoever else they could. He used to say it was the 
principal secret and mystery of the papacy; but whether it 
were so or no, it cannot be denied but that the union of the 
Roman Church is in a great measure beholden to it, where it 
is most entire. After the death of that Pope,* Philip II. 
king of Spain, rooted out Lutheranism, which had taken happy 
root in that kingdom, by extreme severity. He no sooner 
arrived from Flanders at Seville, on the 24th day of September, 
1559,+ but he caused Johannes Pontius, Count of Bayleno, 
with a preacher, and some others of the College of St. Isidore, 
where the religion was entered, together with some ladies of 
quality, in all thirteen persons, to be burnt for Lutherans ; as 
also the statue of Constantinus Pontius, confessor to his father 
Charles, who served him in his retirement, and held him in his 
arms when he expired. Afterwards at Valladolid he caused 
twenty-eight of the prime nobility of the country to be burned. 
in his presence. The Spaniards, especially the nobility, had at 
that time a great aversion to the see of Rome; but this severe 
severity of Philip made them conceal their inward resentments, 
and every one, who knows that piece of history, must confess 
that the Church of Rome is obliged for its unity in Spain to 
the memory of that prince, and the continuance of the Inqui- 
sition from his time till now. The heresy, as it is miscalled, 
was rooted out of the Low Countries, by the destruction of 
50,000 persons. And we know by what methods it hath since 
been extirpated in other places, where thousands of souls, who 
would have counted death a mercy, have been brought to 
subscribe a confession contrary to their former religion, which 
they still believe in their hearts. P. P. Vergerius saith, that 
in that age (the age of the Reformation)t almost 100,000 souls 
had been put to death, for refusing communion with the 
Roman Church, besides those that were condemned to prisons, 
galleys, and banishment. And these instances are enough, 
without anymore, to make it appear that the unity of the Roman 


* History of the Council of Trent, 1. 5. [p. 390.] + Ibid. 

+ Quantus est numerus nostra etate non modo eorum, qui mortis, car- 
cerum, atque triremium, sed etiam qui exiliorum tulerunt, et ferunt etiam- 
num martyria? Qui jam migrarunt ad dominum Deum nostrum per 
vestra, inquam, martyria, sunt ferme millia centum. Cum his vero 
conjunguntur voces circiter 15,000 exulum, qui deserta patria, desertis 
parentibus, desertis amicis, atque bonis, alibi vivunt. P. P. Vergerius 
Annot. in Catalog. Herat. [p. 267. Tubing. 1663. ] 
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Church is in great part the effect of force and compulsion, 
which much diminishes the reputation of it, and might prevail 
with our neighbours of the Roman communion, if they con- 
sidered it aright, not to admire it, and talk of it so much, and 
ring us in the ears with it in all places, as if it came not at all 
from violence, but altogether by inspiration from the Spirit of 
God. 

But in the last place, bare unity or want of divisions, is so 
far from being an argument for the trueness, or honour of any 
Church, that it is a common affection which belongs to all 
Churches, true or false, good or bad, Catholic or Uncatholie, 
small or great, as they are societies of men; and besides, the 
Church of England hath more union, both potential and actual 
in it, than the Church of Rome. To prove the first part of 
this assertion, we need but remember that it is union and 
agreement under certain laws and rules of government, which 
makes all societies among men and angels, and wicked societies 
are many times as well formed, and as firmly united, as the 
pure, the holy, and the good. Lucifer and his angels are a 
guild, or college of spirits, as well as Michael and his, and are 
under a political economy of the same nature; and he that 
understood it very well said that Satan was not divided against 
Satan, because if he were, his kingdom could not stand. But 
it hath stood firm and undivided ever since it was first formed, 
before’ the sensible creation; it was never yet shaken with 
intestine divisions; there were never two or three opposite 
sovereigns at one time in that cursed hierarchy, nor two or 
three pretenders to the chair of Lucifer. And therefore I 
hope, bare unity, or want of divisions, will never hereafter pass 
among considering men, for a mark of a truly Catholic Church. 
And as it is among spirits, so it is among men. The worst 
fraternities have sometimes the firmest union; as we of this 
nation very well remember the time when those of the great 
rebellion boasted, that God had united the hearts of his people 
in his cause as one man: nevertheless, those pretended people 
of God, whose hearts and hands were so united, that we could 
not break their bonds of union asunder, were no better than a 
band of rebels, and their cause downright rebellion against 
God and the best of princes, though they acted in it as if they 
had been all informed with one common soul. “The like hath 
often happened in ecclesiastical societies. The Samaritans, 
who had neither Sadducees, nor Pharisees, nor Essenes, nor 
Herodians, nor Cabalists, nor Carraites, among them, for that 
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reason had a firmer union among themselves than the Church 
of the Jews had; and yet they were not the true Church. 
So among the ancient Christians, the Novatians lived in perfect 
peace and unity among themselves, when there were many feuds 
and contentions among the Catholics, which shews that bare 
unity is not a good test whereby to try Churches; or if it 
were, I am confident the Church of England, upon a fair trial, 
would carry the garland from the Roman, and appear to be the 
more Catholic Church. 

Could there be found any fit and indifferent judge between 
them, I durst, as far as I am concerned, put the merit of the 
controversy between us and the Roman Catholics upon this 
single point of union, and would engage to render myself a 
proselyte if their Church carried the cause. Perhaps they 
may think this a very bold challenge, because of the great 
number of sectaries that have gone out from us ; but then they 
are to consider, that as the Protestants, which in several parts 
of Europe, under several denominations, have gone out from 
them, are now nothing unto them ; so neither are the congre- 
gational sects, which went off from us, anything, or of any 
account to us. But take our Church and theirs, as they are 
precisely in themselves, without any regard to their respective 
separations, and I am very confident, for all their boastings of 
union, that the Church of England will be found to have both 
more potential and actual union in it than the Church of Rome. 
For first, as to potential union, however the Church of Rome 
is actually united, it hath the seeds of division in its bowels : 
and, as Rebecca once had different nations, so has she different 
Churches struggling inher womb. The principle of the Pope’s 
supremacy is itself sufficient, were there no more to cause 
continual feuds and factions in the popedom; and Nilus,* 
bishop of Thessalonica, did most judiciously assign it, for the 
cause of all the divisions that then tore the CatholicChurch 
into pieces, the bishops of Christendom not being able to 
endure the usurpation, nor other Churches, contrary to their 
fundamental liberty, to be subjects to the Roman Church. 
The exercise of this usurped power of the Pope’s being the 
supreme ordinary of the Universal Church, is that which 
makes the Roman bishops themselves sigh and murmur in 
private, and say with Spalatensis, where they can say it safely, 


* In his excellent tract, De causis dissensionum,in Ecclesiis, et de pri- 
matu Pape, ad calcem Salmasii de primatu Pape. 
VOL. II. E 
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frater noster ille est, Collega, et Coepiscopus nobiscum ; and 
however they conceal their resentments, as the Spanish prelates 
did before the Council of Trent, yet they are willing, upon the 
first opportunity, to assert their apostolical equality ; and, like 
the English prelates, at the time of the Reformation, will be 
glad, when they can do it with a prospect of success, to cast 
off the yoke which makes Christendom groan, and which 
neither they nor their predecessors were able to bear. Let but 
Christian princes say the word, and then we shall see what the 
bishops will do; or let there be but a free and general Council 
indeed, and then let us see if the Pope shall not be told in both 
ears that the Church universal is a great college, and the 
government of it aristocratical ; that the episcopate is one, but 
that it is divided among all bishops, whereof every one hath 
his share ; that the apostles received equal power and authority 
from the same master ; that the bishops were their successors, 
and that the other bishops receive their authority no more 
from the successor of St. Peter, than he doth from them, but 
that all receive it alike from Jesus Christ. When it shall be 
safe, the bishops of the Roman Church will talk and write as 
much to this purpose, as ever the English divines did, who, in 
asserting this doctrine, follow the example of their ancestors 
before the Reformation—I mean the Saxon bishops, one of 
whom, in his advice to his clergy, speaks thus :*—‘* Ye ought 
to know that your order is next after, and next to ours ; for as 
the bishops are in the place and stead of the apostles, over the 
holy Church, so are the priests in the place of the disciples. 
The bishops are of the order of Aaron, and the priests have the 
order of his sons.” 

This doctrine, in all lkelihood, will one day revive against 
the Sovereign Pontiff; for the spirit of the Archbishop of 
Granata will for ever be upon the learned prelates, who, like 
elastic bodies under pressure, are under a constant inclination 
to recover their liberty, and will recover it as soon as they can. 

The next dividing principle in the Church of Rome is, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, which is a doctrine more full of 


* Ge yceolon eac przan paz eopne havey pyndan pa epecenan 
havay epcen unum haodum. ano uy pa nypzan. gelice pa 
bipeopay pyndan ongeppixle pana Apoycola on paene halispa 
seyomnunge. ppa pynoan pa meyye ppeoret fr on pam 
sepmuxle eniyptey pegna. p1 Biyceopay Aanoney. ano pa meee 
pneoyrzar pone hao hiy puna.—Spelm. Concil. vol. i.p. 586. 
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contradictions, than perhaps any other which men or angels 
can invent. It is contrary to all the senses and reason of 
man ; to the plain and obvious sense of those very words upon 
which it is grounded ; to the belief of the ancient Catholic 
Church ; to the principles of almost all sciences. It multi- 
plies the hypostatical union ; it makes Christ to have offered 
up himself a propitiatory sacrifice, before he was offered upon 
the cross. In a word, the contradictions involved in it are 
almost innumerable, by which it equally chokes the learned 
and the unlearned; and as it hath made, so it will for ever 
make dissenters in great abundance; and no man, nor any 
Church, can ever want a just pretence of dividing from the 
Church of Rome, as long as it is an article of her faith. These 
two principles, without naming any more, naturally tend to 
making of divisions after divisions among them, notwithstand- 
ing all the actual union of which they boast. But the Church 
of England hath no such dividing principles, theoretical or 
practical, in her constitution ; nothing is required to commu- 
nion with her but what is primitive and apostolical, and how 
much soever she hath been, or is broken and divided, yet her 
communion is truly Catholic, and tends to peace and coalescence, 
and even now her wounds are closing apace, and ready: to heal 
of themselves. 

And as the Church of England hath more potential union 
in her than that of Rome, so hath she more actual union too ; 
for her clergy and people have no such fierce and bitter con- 
tentions among them, as there are betwixt the Irish Remon- 
strants and Anti-Remonstrants, the Molinists and Jansenists, 
as well as Thomists, and Scotists, and Jesuits, some of which 
opposite parties will not communicate with one another. And 
as for the difference among them, concerning the judge of con- 
troversies, and whether the Pope be subject or superior to a 
General Council, it tends naturally, and by due rational conse- 
quence, to the dissolution of their communion ; and who knows 
but we may live to see the comedy of Basil acted over again, 
and one part of the Roman Church declaring for a General 
Council, and the other for the Pope. 

Nay, I may say, that at this present the clergy of the Church 
of England have been, and are united, to admiration and envy, 
and better than the clergy often happened to be in the ancient 
Catholic Church. Had our bishops ever such broils among 
them, as happened betwixt the bishops of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, about no greater a matter than the keep- 
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ing of Easter? And between Cyprian and Dionysius, and 
Firmilian, three metropolitans, and their adherents on the one 
side, and the Bishop of Rome, and his on the other, about re- 
baptization, when they made no bones of taxing the Pope* 
with inhumanity, insolence, and folly? Or had we ever reason 
to take up that complaint against them, which Eusebius} made 
against the bishops of the Catholic Church before the Diocle- 
sian persecution, that they were, as it were, at war among them- 
selves, and wounded one another with words, as with darts and 
spears ; nay, that they dashed and split like capital vessels one 
upon another, striving for preeminence, and enlarging the 
bounds of their dioceses, which caused great factions among 
the people? Or, to descend to more particular instances, was 
there ever such a tragical quarrel between any of our archbi- 
shops or bishops, since the Reformation, as happened between 
Theophilus patriarch of Alexandria, and John Chrysostom 
patriarch of Constantinople? Epiphanius (who sided with 
Theophilus) and Chrysostomt cursed one another,§ much blood 
was shed on both sides, and the cathedral church of Constanti- 
nople, with the senate-house, were burnt in the quarrel down to 
the ground. Sozomen protests, he was ashamed to tell many 
things which happened in this quarrel, lest infidels should come 
to the knowledge of them. And saith Baroniug,|| going to 
tell the story of it, I shall now describe a cursed persecution, 
not of Pagans against Christians, or of Heretics against Catho- 
lics, or of wicked agamst good men; but what is monstrous 
and prodigious, of saints and holy men, one against another. 
To proceed, did the bishops of England, since the Refor- 
mation, ever accuse one another in written libels before the 
King, as the bishops§ in the Nicene Council did before the 
Emperor? Or is there now any occasion of using against 
them the words which Nazianzen** spoke in a council of Con- 
stantinople, which went about to depose him, ‘‘ It is a shame, my 
fellow-pastors of Christ’s flock, and not befitting you, to fall to 
war among yourselves, while you are to teach others peace, and 
* Vid. Ep. Firmiliani contra Ep. Stephani in Cyprian, edit. Rigalt, 
p. 143. [Par. 1649. col. 301, &c. Ven. 1728.] 
t H. E.1. 8. c. 1. [p. 292. Par. 1659.] 
t Socrat. 1. 6. c. 14. [Script. Greece, Hist. Eccles. vol. ii. p. 329. Cantab. 
1720. j; 
. ck 1.6 c. 17. [Ibid. p. 334.] Sozom. 1. 8. c. 21. [Ibid. p. 352.] 
|| Ann. 400. n. 51. [vol. vi. p. 337. Luc. 1740.] 
{ Sozom. 1, i. c. 17. [p. 34.] 
** Vit. Nazianz. preefixa operibus Nazianz. Grece editis Paris. 1630. 
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persuade them to live in unity.” To conclude, how many such 
sharp contentions have happened among our bishops, as we 
read happened between Paul and Barnabas, Acts xv. 39, and 
between Paul and Peter, Gal. ii. 11, where we read, that be- 
cause Peter was to be blamed, he withstood him to his very 
face. Had the clergy and people of our communion, been 
long or often exercised by such broils as these, the Roman Ca- 
tholics would have had a fair pretence to reproach us with 
want of unity; but the God of union be praised for it, we 
have no such feuds and contentions among us, but quite con- 
trary, are as fast cemented among ourselves in love and union, 
as I believe any Church of the like extent ever was in the 
world. 


CHAP. IV. 
An inquiry into the true causes of schisms and divisions. 


Havine shewed, from several arguments, in the foregoing 
chapter, that bare unity, or want of divisions, is no argument: 
for the trueness or reputation of a Church, I shall for the fur- 
ther advantage of my plea, proceed in this, to make inquiry 
into the causes of divisions and schisms, and more particularly 
into the causes of these in England, with which the Christians 
of the Roman communion are pleased so to upbraid our Church. 

Now in this inquiry into the causes of divisions and schisms, 
I should very much forget both the ancient Jewish and Chris- 
tian theology, if I did not in the first place, name the Devil ; 
by whom we are not to understand any single evil spirit, but 
the whole society of apostate angels, who are most malicious 
and implacable enemies of God, and of man for God’s sake, 
and of the Church above all other societies of men. This doc- 
trine we have not only from the Scriptures of the Old ‘and 
New Testament, but from the most ancient primitive Christian 
writers, who, as it were, with one voice, ascribe unto the Devil, 
idolatry, persecution, heresy, and schism. He is meant by the 
enemy in our Saviour’s parable, who took his opportunity, 
while men slept, to sow tares in the field of the Church: 
and accordingly St. Paul, who was not ignorant of his 
devices, calls heresies the doctrines of devils, 1 Tim. iv. 1. 
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saith he, ‘the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter days 
some shall depart from the truth, giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of devils.” And in Ephes. vi. 12, saith he, 
** Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil; for we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickednesses, or wicked spirits in high places.’ All 
these are several expressions for that society of apostate spirits, 
which make up the kingdom of darkness ; as is plain from the 
first and second verses of the 2nd chap. of the same Epistle, 
where he saith, “‘ Ye were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein 
you walked according to the course of this world, according 
to the prince of the power of the air; the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience,’ who cannot be per- 
suaded to believe the Gospel. Wherefore the combats, for 
which Christians are to fortify themselves, are not only against 
human enemies, but the powers of darkness, the whole society 
of devils, who were the gods of the Gentile world. They are 
always plotting and contriving against the Church, and when 
they cannot hurt it with idolatry, polytheism, or persecutions, 
then they strive to get altar set up against altar in it, and 
distract it with héresy and schism. Accordingly St. Ignatius, 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, calls heresies and false doctrines, 
herbs or plants of the devil’s planting ; and tells them in the 
same epistle, that to meet often together, and receive the 
holy eucharist in peace and concord, was the only way to weaken 
the powers of Satan, and prevent the ruin and destruction he 
would otherwise bring upon them by division ; and to convince 
them how malicious and vigilant an enemy heis to the Church, 
he tells them, that there were three mysteries of the Christian . 
religion which were kept from his knowledge, the virginity of 

Mary, her bringing forth (or the nativity of her Son), and the 
death of our Lord. Had Satan come to the knowledge of 
these mysteries, unless God had chained him and his evil 
angels up, they would have made ill use of them against the 
great design of man’s redemption ; and, accordingly, many 
learned men have given this for one reason of the obscurity of 
the prophecies, and why God was pleased so artificially to 
conceal many things in them, lest Satan coming to the know- 
ledge of them, should endeavour to prevent or obstruct the 
fulfilling of them, or enervate the certainty and demonstration 
of them after they were fulfilled. Thus Justin Martyr, in his 
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first, commonly called the second Apology, observes, that he 
did beforehand, to the best of his skill, teach and institute 
many things among the pagans, which had some semblance 
with the future mysteries of the Christian religion, that so 
when they came to pass, they might not seem such divine and 
wonderful mysteries as indeed they are. The like is observed 
by Tertullian* after him, and made out by many particular 
instances, to which I remit the curious reader; which shews 
that he hath a great and active spite against the Church of 
God, more especially against such parts of it as are pure i 
doctrine or worship, to sow heresies and schisms among them, 
and divide the unity of their communion: and therefore the 
same St. Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Trallesians, bids them 
beware of separations and divisions, as of the snares of the 
devil ; and in his Epistle to the Philadelphians, he prays them, 
in his wonted phrase, to abstain from the evil herbs, which 
Christ never cultivated, because they were not of his heavenly 
Father’s planting; meaning the weeds of false doctrines, 
which Satan had sowed among them, and which, he saith, did 
not only cause different parties among them, but a perfect 
separation of many from the Church. So Justin Martyr,+ in 
his Dialogue with Trypho, ascribes all the impious and _blas- 
phemous doctrines which were then taught in the" name of 
Christ, to the inspirations of the unclean spirit of the devil ; 
and accordingly, when St. Polycarp met Marcion the heretic, 
he told him he knew him to be the eldest son of the devil, as 
being a man who was acted with diabolical. impulse and 
inspirations ; and Tertullian, m the book above cited, saith 
expressly, that the devil is the author of heresy as well as 
idolatry. The like is observed by St. Cyprian and Theodoret, 
who ascribe all heresies to the invention and artifice of the 
devil; and all the histories of heresies and schisms in eccle- 
siastical writers, are still ushered in with prefatory complaints 
of the Baskaiywy Aaipwr, and zovnodc Aaipwr, the 
envious and wicked devil, whose business hath been from the 
beginning to deceive, and molest the Church of God. Nay, 
the purer any Church is in doctrie and worship, the more, 
we may be sure, he will stickle against it, and endeavour to 
weaken and disgrace it by intestine divisions, and persuade the 
dividing parties to form themselves into opposite schisms. 
Indeed, where Churches are already corrupted in doctrine 
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and worship, and firmly adhere to those corruptions, it is his 
interest to let them alone, and not to hazard the reformation of 
them by stirring up contentions and divisions in them; but in 
Churches where the doctrine and worship are kept pure and 
apostolical by the care and vigilance of the pastors; in 
Churches where the Scriptures are openly taught and read, 
and the whole worship of God, but more especially the holy 
sacraments, are duly administered by lawful ministers, and the 
communion of saints carefully maintained: in such pure and 
®postolical Churches as these, he hath no other game to play 
but to get them, as far as he can, extirpated by persecutions ; 
or where that fails, to make mutinies, and divisions, and 
schisms in them, and so to weaken the common interest of the 
whole by dividing it into parts. Where he cannot unite the 
members of a Church in pernicious doctrines and practices, he 
will labour hard to dissolve them by pernicious schisms ; where 
he cannot unite them against truth, he will strive to divide 
them against charity ; and where they will not agree, he will 
make them, if he can, differ to their own destruction: and 
therefore, considering him as the principal cause of divisions, 
all that can be concluded upon that consideration, against any 
particular Church, is only this, that the members of it are 
subject, like the members of all other Churches, to be deceived 
and drawn away by the devil: and if, upon special imquiry, 
it be found that she is pure and apostolical in her doctrine, 
worship, and discipline, all that can then be concluded is no 
more than this, that the devil is become her particular enemy, 
and hath a particular spite against her, upon the account of 
her excellence and worth. ‘This is the worst consequence that 
can be drawn from divisions and separations against such a 
Church as ours, and we are willing to admit it ; we are willing 
to acknowledge that the devil hates the Church of England 
more than many Churches; and, if those that object 
our divisions to us please, very much more than the Church of 
Rome. We are willing to look upon the many heresies and 
schisms among us as the effects of his revenge against her, 
for the damage he hath sustained by her; as St. Cyprian* 
thought the heresies and schisms of his time were purposely 


* Widens ille idola derelicta et per nimium credentium. populum sedes 
suas ac templa deserta excogitaverit novam fraudem, ut sub ipso Christiani 
nominis titulo fallat incautos: hzereses invenit et schismata, quibus sub- 
verteret fidem, veritatem corrumperet, scinderet unitatem. Cyprian de 
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invented by him, to be revenged of the Christian religion for 
destroying his worship among the Gentiles. All this we are 
willing to admit upon the theory that ariseth, from considering 
the first cause of divisions and separations ; and let those who 
love to reproach the Church of England with the English 
divisions in religion, make the best of it they can. 

But then, to proceed farther in this mquiry: after we have 
found out the principal, we must look after the mstrumental 
causes of divisions and separations, and they, according to the 
ancients, who spoke what they knew to be true by long 
experience and observation, were ignorant, over-curious, 
ambitious, covetous, and contentious men. These are the 
proper instruments by which the devil acts, in broaching false 
doctrines, and making divisions and separations. He is a 
sagacious spirit, and can find out the weak and blind side of 
every man, where he will be sure to ply him with darts of 
temptation, as a skilful general will be sure to attack the. 
weakest part of the wall, or that part of it which is least 
defended, when he storms a town. 

The first mstruments, then, by which Satan works, in 
making schisms and divisions, are ignorant men, or men 
ignorant in the Scriptures, whose ignorance makes them con- 
fident, and think they understand the Scriptures, when for 
want of knowing the received sense of them, they do not. 
This St. Chrysostom complains of in one of his sermons: 
saith he,* ‘‘ The ignorance of the Scriptures is a dangerous 
precipice, and a deep gulf of destruction, and a great betrayer 
of men’s salvation. It is that which hath brought forth 
heresies, and which turns all things upside down.”’ — So in his 
prefacet+ to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, saith he, “A 
thousand evils come from ignorance of the Scriptures, and the 
manifold sorts of heresies have sprung from thence.’’ To this 
purpose speaks a more ancient author, in answer to this query, 
why God, if he was able to do it, did not root out all errors 
and heresies? Saith he,t ‘‘When God abrogated Judaism, 
he introduced the New instead of the Old Testament; and if 
all those who embrace Christianity do not agree in their 
opinions, but some believe right and some otherwise, this is 
not the fault of God, nor to be ascribed to any defect of care, 
or power in him, but the fault of their own carelessness and 
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negligence ; nor ought any man to be offended at the small 
number of orthodox Christians, because it is written, ‘‘ that 
many are called, but few chosen,” and that “strait and 
narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.”’ It is observable that these ancient fathers did not lay 
the blame of heresies and schisms upon the free and common 
use of the Scriptures, but upon the careless and negligent 
reading of them, and to ignorant men’s presuming they under- 
stood them when they did not: the fault was not in the 
Scriptures, but in those who through ignorance abused them : 
the Scriptures were always common in all Churches and 
languages ; and I dare say boldly, saith Tertullian,* ‘That 
the Scriptures are so contrived bythe will of God, that they 
should afford occasion for heresies, because I read that there 
must be heresies, and heresies cannot be without the Scrip- 
tures.” .What I have observed out of these ancient fathers 
is no more in effect than what St. Peter observed of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, which are one great part of the Scrip- 
tures. Saith he, “ Account that the long-suffermg of the 
Lord is salvation, even as our beloved Paul also, according to 
the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto you, as also in all 
his epistles, speaking in them of these things, in which are 
some things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction.”” The Scriptures, it 
seems, suffered very much by unlearned men, in the time of 
St. Peter; and yet he did not order them to be kept from the 
people, neither in the Church of Rome, nor any other 
Churches. He knew that they were holy, true, just and good, 
and were designed by God for public use and benefit ; and if 
ignorant men, by the instigation of the devil, and their own 
natural enthusiasm, did misuse them, and draw false doctrines 
from them, it was at their own peril, and the fault was in their 
own giddiness and presumption, and not in the word of God. 
They should have only meddled with the plain passages of 
them, which contain all thimgs necessary to salvation, and 
not with those which are hard to be understood. No! if they 
had a mind to understand the difficult places of them, they 
should have consulted the Apostles, or those whom the Apostles 
set over them, about the apostolical doctrine or tradition ; 
and if they did not, but, as ignorant men are apt to do, would 
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precipitate themselves into errors, and make doctrines to them- 
selves which the Church never taught; that was their own 
fault, and could not, without very much harm to Christianity, 
supersede the use of the word of God. God in his great 
wisdom intended it for the common rule, or canon of the 
ancient Catholic faith ; and if unlearned men will be so head- 
strong and enthusiastical as not to try their conceptions by it, 
but it by their private conceptions, it nevertheless remains a 
standard and rule, and no less than their souls must be the 
price for their heresies and schisms. The devil understands 
this very well, and therefore, being a subtle and cunning spirit, 
he is never hen is) tempt sciolists, and men that want true 
learning, especially those who are by nature powerfully inclined 
to enthusiasm, to wrest the Scriptures* against the consent of 
universal antiquity to their own admired notions; and that 
being done, it is no difficult matter to persuade them to 
set up for teachers, although they have really need that one 
teach them again which be the first principles of the oracles 
of God, and are such as have need of milk, and not of strong 
meat. 

The second sort of mstruments by which Satan works, are 
over-curious and over-inquisitive men, who, trusting too much 
to their own understanding, love, as the Apostle speaks, to 
intrude into things which they have not seen, and are vainly 
puffed up with their fleshly mind. Tertullian,+ in his tract 
against the heresies of his time, complains grievously of these 
men, who were always moving nice and curious questions, 
about things which it was better to be ignorant of, than to 
know; and who, as his phrase imports, love to exercise the 
whole lustt of their curiosity about doubtful and obscure 
things. Their curiosity, as he complains, was above their 
faith, and their vain-glorious affectation of bemg counted 
learned and witty, above the care of their souls; and therefore 
they must search the Scriptures, to find out new doctrines and 
opinions ; and if they cannot find them there, they will be sure 
to bring them thither, though never heard of before, and. never 
so contrary to the unanimous tradition of all the apostolical 
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Churches. These men he complains of, for the great adultera- 
tors of Scripture; and of such as they were, the Apostle is to 
be understood, 1 Tim. i. 4. “I besought thee to abide still at 
Ephesus, that thou mightest charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine, neither give heed to fables and endless genea- 
logies, which minister questions, rather than godly edifying, 
which is in the faith.” So in chapter vi. 3, 4: ‘If any man 
teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is 
according to godliness, he is conceited, knowing nothing, but 
doting about questions, and disputes about words, whereof 
cometh envy, strife, railings, and surmigings.” So in his 
second Epistle, ii. 23, saith he unto him, ‘ Avoid foolish 
and unlearned questions, knowing that they gender strife.” 
And so in his Epistle to Titus, chap. ii. 9, “‘ Avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, and contentions, for these are un- 
profitable and vain: and a man that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject.’”’ These over-curious and 
too inquisitive wits, who hunt after new discoveries, and rack 
their inventions, as well as the Scriptures, to publish some 
new thing, are well disposed by temper for heresy. They 
think indeed they know something, but really they know 
nothing as they ought to know, when they begin to despise 
the simplicity of the Christian religion, and the doctrme and 
tradition of the elders; and by the wantonness of their wits 
and understandings, give occasion to Satan, who observes all 
men’s tempers, to tempt them into heresy and schism. Vicen- 
tius Lirinensis* observes, that Avpollinaris fell imto heresy 
through this lust of curiosity ; and that Origen+ also, through 
too great a confidence in his own parts, and too much fondness 
and indulgence for his own notions, of the greatest Doctor the 
Church ever had, became plainly such a one, to whom one 
might justly apply those words of Moses, Si surrexerit in 
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medio tui propheta, “If there arise among you a prophet, 
saying, Let us go after other gods; thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet, for the Lord your God proveth 
you, to know whether you love the Lord your God with all your 
heart and soul.” 

The next sort of instrument which the devil makes use of, in 
inventing and propagating heresy and schism, are ambitious 
and aspiring men, who would fain be governors in the Church, 
and sit in the thrones of the Apostles ; and when they cannot 
compass their designs, then out of envy and revenge, they 
strive to turn all things topsy-turvy, and bring confusion upon 
the Church. Such as these was Diotrephes, who loved to have 
the pre-eminence. He would fain have had St. John’s chair, 
and to that end raised sedition against him, prating against 
him with malicious words, and persuading the Church not to 
receive him. Such also was Thebuthis, the first heretic and 
schismatiec in the Church of Jerusalem, as I have shewed in 
the first chapter. Such also were Montanus, Novatus, Arius, 
Natalis the confessor, and almost all the famous heresiarchs 
in the ancient Church. Such also was Melitius, a bishop of 
Egypt, who being deposed from his bishopric, for denying 
the faith, and sacrificmg unto demons, in the Dioclesian perse- 
cution, became the head of that, which from him took the 
name of the Miletian heresy and schism. He loaded Achilles 
his superior, who deposed him, with all manner of calumnies 
and reproaches ; as also his successors, Peter and Alexander, 
who ratified the deprivation of him, and conspired with Arius 
against the latter, that he might be revenged on the Church: 
for pride and ambition is the mother of envy, revenge, and 
discontent : it was the original sin of the devil; and when he 
meets with proud men after his own image, his work is half 
done, and it will cost him but little trouble to tempt them to 
break the peace, and divide the unity of Churches, whereof 
they are members. So an ancient author,* in answer to this 
question, whether it is just to damn heretics, who do their 
best endeavours to know the truth, and cannot: saith he, it is 
manifest that all heresies arise from a vain affectation of glory, 
and study of opposition in the authors and ringleaders of 
them ; and therefore the Apostle calls them grievous wolves ; 
and saith St. Chrysostom, m his first homily upon the first 
Epistle to Timothy, because they do not love their brethren, - 
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they envy those that have a good report ; and from this envy 
proceeds a desire to be above them, and to rule, and from this 
desire to rule come heresies. So saith Theophylact on Gal. v., 
the desire of ruling is the mother of all heresies. And 
saith another ancient writer,* from affectation of government, 
and getting above others, which are two domineering passions, 
I think most heresies arise; for those who do not love to be 
in the rank of subjects, sow new doctrines, that they may be 
chief of a new sect. And indeed this was the temper of Simon 
Magus, the first heretic and false apostle; he affected to be a 
great man, and to have the people from the least to the greatest 
give heed unto him, as the great power of God. Though he 
renounced the devil at his baptism, yet he kept fast hold of 
his soul by this evil affection, which was the gall of bitterness, 
that poisoned his mind, the bond of iniquity whereby Satan 
held him, when he made him the first of his apostles, the first 
of those very antichrists, who in that age of miracles came 
after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, to deceive, if it were possible, the very elect. 

The fourth sort of instruments which Satan employs, in 
making divisions and schisms, are covetous men, who love to 
be at the head of a sect or party, because it is the ready way 
to get a good maintenance and become rich. There were such 
as these in the Apostles’ days, as is plain from that notable 
passage, 1 Tim. vi. 5, where he mentions perverse disputings 
of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing 
that gain is godliness, and from such, saith he, withdraw 
thyself; for we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out. There were such men as 
these in the Church of Corinth, who made parties among the 
people for their own ends ; which gave the Apostle occasion to 
rebuke them in words to this effect :+ as wise as you think 
yourselves to be, you do with pleasure bear with fools ; nay, 
ye suffer worse than fools, for you love men that bring you 
into bondage ; youlove men that devour you, and take presents 
of you; nay, you love them best that insult over you, and as 
it were, smite you on the face. So St. Jude tells us, that the 
Gnostical heretics ran greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward. And in the Apostle’s Epistle to Titus, we find him 
forewarning him of certain unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, 
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whose mouths, saith he, must be stopped, who subvert whole 
houses, teaching things, which they ought not, for filthy lucre’s 
sake. So St. Hermas,* who was St. Paul’s scholar, and wrote 
not long after him, speaks of false spirits in his time, who 
received reward for their divination, and if they do not receive, 
saith he, they do not continue long to prophesy. So Mon- 
tanus, the heretic and false prophet, after he had gathered a 
great concourse of people together, at the place which he called 
the New Jerusalem, he appointed collectors of money, who, 
under the name of offerings, took gifts and presents of the 
people; and his pretended prophetesses took not only gold and 
silver, but fine clothes, by way of presents; nay, saith Apol- 
lonius, those who are called prophets among the Montanists, 
take money not only of the rich, but of the poor, and orphans, 
and widows ; and therefore, saith he, either let them deny that 
their prophets take money, which he will prove by an hundred 
testimonies, or else let them deny that they are true prophets, 
because they take gifts. So I shewed in the first chapter, that 
Natalis, the confessor, was hired with money to be a bishop 
of that schism in Rome, which taught that Christ was a mere 
man: saith the historian of him, being tempted with the bait 
of primacy among those of that sect, and of filthy lucre, which 
is the destruction of many men, he was scourged all night long 
by the holy angels, and rose betimes in the morning, and 
having put on sackcloth and ashes, he went in great haste, and 
with tears in his eyes, cast himself down before Zephyrinus 
the bishop, and fell down not only before the feet of the clergy, 
but of the laity also; and, after much entreaty, and shewig 
the stripes which he had received when he was a confessor, he 
was admitted into the communion of the Church. Before he 
was beaten by the angels, our Lord frequently admonished him 
of his sin by visions in his sleep, being unwilling that a con- 
fessor in Christianity should perish in heresy and schism ; but 
the love of pre-eminence and money so bewitched him, that 
he was fain to use severer methods with him, and give him a 
thorn in the flesh, before he would repent. He was con- 
strained to lash him out of the circle in which he stood 
enchanted by the devil, and as it were by force and violence 
break the double chain of ambition and covetousness, with 
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which he had bound himself to Satan, and save him by a 
miracle, as great as his sin. 

The last sort of men by which the devil propagates and 
promotes divisions and schisms, are contentious and _ litigious 
men ; as it is written by the Apostle, if any man be contentious, 
we have no such custom, nor the churches of God. I confess 
there is a contentious disposition, which is the effect of am- 
bition, and so is coincident with the third particular. cause, 
which I assigned of heresy and schism ; but then there is a 
contentious disposition of another sort, which proceeds from 
a sophistical disputatious humour, and a little sort of pride in 
men, that makes them love to oppose and contradict every 
thing for contradiction’s sake. This contentious humour is 
most visible in men who are hot and choleric, and it naturally 
puts them upon controversies and disputes, and maintaining 
paradoxes, and calling received doctrines into question, and 
opposing things that are established; and rather than sit 
down and be quiet, it will be opposite to itself, and be against 
that, for which it was before. This restless, unquiet sort of 
spirit hath bred much mischief in all societies, but especially 
in the Church of God. It seems to me to have been the 
temper of the elder Arius, who, as the historian* tells us, was 
expert in logical subtleties, and+ out of a contentious humour 
opposed his bishop, discoursing a little too curiously about 
the mystery of the holy Trinity. If this litigious humour at 
any time happen to be for the truth, it is not out of love to 
truth, but with a design to oppose others ; as we read of some 
who preached the Gospel, not out of good intent, but merely to 
oppose the Apostle. ‘‘ Some, indeed, (saith he) preach Christ 
of mere envy and strife, and some also of good will; the one 
preach Christ of contention, not sincerely, supposing to add 
affliction to my bonds; but the other of love, knowing I am 
set for the defence of the Gospel.’ 'To conclude, this litigious 
humour is expressed in Greek by a word, which signifies the 
‘love of contention,” because it is the delight and pleasure of 
contentious men, to be of a party, and live in the dust of 
controversy ; they are no longer easy and happy than they 
are engaged in some quarrel: and therefore saith Theophylact 
on Gal. v. 20. [aoa aipscic aro gidoveiac, &c. All heresy 
proceeds from the love of contention, and the contentious 
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person striving to have his own will and humour, doth thereby 
form a schism. 

Thus have I shewed the instrumental causes which the 
devil uses, in sowing differences and divisions, and making 
separations and schisms in churches; and perhaps of such 
men, acted and inspired by the devil, as much as of the devils 
themselves, St. Peter is to be understood, 1 Ep. v. 8. where 
he exhorted the Christians to be sober and vigilant, because 
their adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walked about, 
seeking whom he might devour, whom (saith he) resist, stedfast 
in the faith. If the devil had so many instruments of dividing 
the Catholic Church then, methinks it should not seem strange 
that he hath so many now. Nay, methinks the gentlemen of 
the Roman communion, out of the particular veneration they 
have for St. Peter, whom the whole Christian world ought to 
honour, should not so delight to upbraid the Church of England 
with the English heresies and schisms, it being evident from 
this and other passages in his catholic Kpistle, cited in the 
first chapter, that there were almost as many, and altogether 
as great divisions, while he governed in the Church, as there 
are now in England, and most other parts of the Christian 
world. : 

Wherefore, all that can justly be concluded upon the Church 
of England, from the English heresies and schisms, if we con- 
sider the instrumental causes of them, is no more than this, 
that there are, and have been, many ignorant, over-curious, 
ambitious, covetous, and contentious men among us, which, 
as I shewed before, hath been the common calamity of all 
Churches, and what is common to all Churches, at least 
according to our logic, can be no just matter of reproach 
against any one. I am so confident, that there is no inconse- 
quence in this way of apologizing for the Church of England, 
that I believe our adversaries cannot find a better way of 
apologizing for the divisions that have formerly risen, or may 
hereafter arise inthe Church of Rome. If they were reproached 
by others, as they reproach us, they could not but say, that 
the causes of divisions are common to all Churches; and 
therefore craving leave to set the Church of England in the 
midst of all other Churches, I desire that Church may cast 
the first stone at her, which hath remained from the beginning 
a pure virgin without heresy or schism. If there be a Church 
in any corner of the earth, which is exempted from the common 
causes of divisions, or of so happy a constitution, as not to be 
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capable of suffering them, let that Church come forth, and 
reproach the Church of England with the English heresies 
and schisms; but let not the Church of Rome do it, which 
hath so many old scars to shew, and so many and great rents 
yet visible in many parts of her coat, as none of her most 
curious workmen, with all their art and skill, will probably ever 
be able to make up. 

I have said thus much by way of apology for the Church 
of England, from considermg the. general causes of Church 
divisions and separations, and shall find yet more to plead for 
her, upon making a more particular inquiry into the causes 
of our English heresies and schisms. Now in this inquiry, 
no man that knows the state of Great Britain, betwixt the 
beginning of the great rebellion, and his late Majesty’s happy 
restoration, but must needs look upon the ruin of the Church 
and state to have been such a cause of heresies and schisms, as 
perhaps never happened before to any Church in the world. 
Was it any wonder to see errors and heresies, and blasphemies 
abound among us, in a time of such strange disorder and 
confusion, when there was no king, nor priest in Israel? Can 
we imagine the devil should be idle in such an opportunity ? 
or can our adversaries imagine, that the lke would not happen 
in any other Church or kingdom of the Roman religion, should 
God in judgment dissolve the government of them, as he did 
that of ours? I refer the candid Roman Catholic reader to 
Mr. Edwards’s Gangreena, for an account of the errors, heresies, 
blasphemies, sects, and opinions that sprung up in the British 
isle, in a few years after the Church of England was pulled 
down, and her Liturgy cast out of the Churches, and liberty of 
conscience, as they called it, was set up in its stead. He was 
a minister of the Presbyterian party, and a mighty bigot for 
the cause; and yet he could not but acknowledge, that there 
came in a deluge of heresies and impieties, after the removal 
of the prelates ; and I appeal to any man of ingenuity, if it be 
reasonable, or Christian, or Gentile, to reproach our Church 
with sects that arose among us, when she was fast bound in 
misery, and the iron entered into her soul. Were not her 

astors driven from their flocks, when the wolves entered in ? 
And all the time she was in the house of bondage, was it not 
a time of liberty for every man to do what was good in his 
own eyes? Nay, I desire those that are most petulant in 
upbraiding us with our divisions, to tell me truly, if they do 
not think, that as many and as monstrous swarms of errors 
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and heresies would breed in Spain or Italy, as there did in 
the late times of confusion in England, if the Divine Providence 
(which God prevent) should suffer the same tragedy to be 
acted in those countries, that was acted in ours. How would 
sects verminate any where in twenty years of such confusion ? 
Methinks our adversaries should have the ingenuity to consider 
this; but smcee they seem not to do it, I hope they cannot 
find fault with us for putting them in mind of it by way of 
apology for our Church. 

There are many other special causes of our English divisions, 
which might fall under consideration ; but for brevity’s sake, 
I shall mention but one, which is this: that we have reason 
to suspect that our divisions, both in the beginning and pro- 
gress of them, may have been influenced from abroad. I do 
not know whether this will pass for misrepresenting, but some 
observations have been made to this purpose. And if the 
gentlemen of the Roman communion know or believe it to be 
true, I beseech them, by our common Saviour Jesus Christ, 
they would no longer upbraid the Church of England with the 
English heresies and schisms. If the tares,* which were sown 
in the field of our Church, were indeed brought from other 
places, then I hope they will grant, that it is not ingenuous 
for them, of all other Christians, to reproach us with them ; 
but rather to blame those who sowed them, and who trans- 
planted those strange plants, which are not of our heavenly 
Father’s planting, into the vmeyard of our Church. I confess 
it is very good policy to divide us, that they may weaken us ; 
but then it should be remembered, that no human policy, nor 
the greatest advantage that can follow upon it, can justify the 
dividing of any Church, though never so heretical, by inventing 
new doctrmes. The Catholics formerly durst take no such 
course to divide the Arians; they remembered that anathema 
which St. Paul laid upon the Apostles themselves, and the 
very angels of heaven, if they should teach any other doctrine ; 
and I wish, for the honour of Christianity, others would do 
so too. 


* In Foxes and Firebrands, in Ravillac Redivivus, p. 72. of the 2nd 
edition, fol.1682. And in several letters which passed between the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and other eminent persons, which may be seen in a 
late printed collection of Letters. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the cure of schisms and divisions. 


AFTER this inquiry into the causes of schisms and divisions, 
and more particularly into those of our own country, I proceed 
to say something concerning the prevention and cure of them ; 
where, to keep close to the design of my apology for the 
Church, I must declare, upon a serious reflection of what I 
have hitherto written, that I know no sure and infallible way 
that is lawful, of preventing them, where they are not, or of 
curing them where they are. First then, I know no sure way 
that is lawful of preventing of them; but some unlawful ways 
I confess there are, which are inconsistent with the design of 
the Gospel and the rules of Christian charity. But then the 
remedy in such cases is worse than the disease ; and accord- 
ingly we see, that the state of Christianity is much more 
deplorable in some countries, where divisions are prevented by 
such methods than in England, where no such methods have 
been taken to prevent them. But of lawful and justifiable 
means, which are consistent with the reputation and well-being 
of Christianity, I believe there are none that will absolutely 
prevent divisions and schisms. I confess human foresight and 
diligence may, by God’s blessing, prevent them in a great 
measure ; but it will not always, nor altogether doso. But as 
diseases will happen to the natural body, notwithstanding all 
the care and endeavours to prevent them; so divisions and 
schisms will happen to the body politic of Christ, and all the 
parts and members of it, notwithstanding all that man can law- 
fully do to prevent them; as is evident from the state of the 
Church while it was governed by the Apostles. For they 
were most holy, most wise, and most vigilant pastors; and 
therefore the greatest holiness and wisdom of the most vigilant 
and diligent pastors are not sufficient to preserve unity and 
prevent schism. Nor are miracles, joined with the sanctity 
and endeavours of the most vigilant pastors, able to prevent 
it; for the Apostles and their assistants wrought miracles, and 
yet in the miraculous age of the Apostles, there were heresies 
and schisms, even in Churches where God bore them witness 
with signs and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Nay, miracles are so far from having a sovereign 
virtue to prevent schisms, that in the Church of Corinth, which 
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abounded with miraculous gifts, there were envyings, strifes, 
contentions, and divisions. Nay, as I shewed in the first chap- 
ter, many of those who had the gift of miracles in the Apos- 
tles’ time wilfully fell away from Christianity, to which they 
had borne witness, and did thereby despite unto the Spirit of 
God. 

And as miracles, joined with the utmost sanctity, wisdom, 
and diligence of pastors, are not sufficent to prevent divisions, 
so neither is infallibility added to all the rest; for the most 
holy, the most wise, and most vigilant Apostles, were all mfal- 
lible judges, certainly endowed by God with the personal gift 
of infallibility ; and yet in their time there were as many and 
as great heresies and schisms, as perhaps have been since in 
any age of the Church. Touse some of the emphatical words 
of another author, every one of them was such a judge of 
matters spiritual, from which there needed no appeal ; every 
one of them had authority and ability to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, and decide in matters of conscience ; and yet there were 
as many controversies and differences about matters of con- 
science and religion then, as are now to be seen in England, or 
perhaps any other country of the Christian world. Do what 
the Apostles of the circumcision or uncircumcision could, they 
could not prevent the enemy from sowing of tares, nor the 
tares from growing up, to the great prejudice and detriment of 
the wheat. Heresies and offences would come, notwithstand- 
ing the infallibility of St. John, who lay in our Lord’s bosom, 
and of St. James who was his brother, and of St. Paul who 
was rapt into the third heaven, and of St. Peter, to whom 
Christ said, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church.”” The Roman Catholics may see from this little 
which I have said, that if they had an infallible judge, his 
infallibility would be no certain remedy against heresies and 
schisms, if they had no other ways that would not hinder, but 
that divisions might multiply among them, as much as in the 
days of the Apostles, or as much as they are now multiplied 
in England, where the Church professeth to have no infallible 
judge. I say, if they had an infallible judge his infallibility 
would not be able to secure them against divisions ; but alas ! 
they have no infallible judge; for though they are all agreed 
that their Church is infallible, yet they differ about the seat of 
the infallibility; they cannot tell us for certain where it is 
lodged ; and truly to have an infallible judge, and not to know 
who, or where he is, is in effect to have none at all. What 
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then, is there no certain way of preventing heresies and schisms? 
Certainly, there is no lawful way certam, which consideration 
alone methinks might be apology enough for the Church of 
England, against the reproach which she now suffers upon the 
account of the English heresies and schisms. 

And as there is no certain way of preventing heresies and 
schisms where they are not; so there is no certain way of 
curing them where they are. Provincial and General Councils, 
where all emergent differences may be freely and fairly debated, 
have by experience been found to be the best means which 
God hath been pleased to bless with success; but though they 
are very good means, and have often proved very successful, 
yet, as we learn from the history of Councils, they are not 
always infallible remedies, as is evident from the first General 
Council, in which the Apostles, and elders, and brethren met 
at Jerusalem, to determine whether or no it,was needful for 
the Gentile Christians to be circumcised, and keep the law of 
Moses. St. Peter, after much dispute on both sides, first 
stood up, and declared, that to oblige the Gentile disciples to 
the Mosaical observances, was to put a yoke upon their necks, 
which neither the Jews nor their fathers were able to bear. 
Then James, having first heard Barnabas and Paul, declared it 
was his sentence, that the Gentile Christians should be troubled 
with no more Jewish observances, but to abstain from pollu- 
tions of idols, from fornication, from things strangled, and 
from blood. ‘To him the Apostles and elders, and the whole 
Church consented, and said, it seemeth good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us; and yet the authority of this infallible and unani- 
mous Council did not quite put an end to the controversy ; for, 
as it appears out of several of St. Paul’s epistles, and more 
especially out of that to the Galatians, and some* epistles of 
St. Ignatius, there were those afterwards who taught the Gen- 
tile Christians Judaism, and commanded them to be circum- 
cised, and keep the Jewish law. So I need not relate, how the 
(Ecumenical Council of Nice, though backed with the authority 
of the Emperor, was not able to extinguish the Arian schism, 
nor make the Arians acquiesce in its determinations. And, to 
multiply no more instances, the learned Roman Catholics 
know very well how far the Christian world was from sub- 
mitting to the second Nicene Council, which ‘they call the 
seventh General Council,in its determinations for image-worship. 


* Ad Magnesios, ad Philadelph:; 
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Quite contrary, the northern and western bishops unanimously 
opposed that Council and its doctrme. And in another Coun- 
cil,* wherein about three hundred of them met together, they 
condemned it and its decree for image-worship, and proscribed 
it out of the number of General Councils; and the Church of 
England at that time was so far from acquiescing in its deter- 
minations, that her pastors received that decree for worshipping 
of images with great indignation and contempt. 

But then, though it appears from these examples, that Ge- 
neral Councils are not infallible remedies for heresies and 
schisms, yet it must be acknowledged, that they are very good 
ones, and the best that can be had, when they are truly gene- 
ral} and free.t And therefore as Nilus of Thessalonica pro- 
posed a free and General Council, as the best expedient for 
ending all differences between the Greek and Latin Church 
above 300 years ago; so I hope I may without offence, 
propose it now, as the most hopeful remedy to heal all diffe- 
rences between the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. It would be an enterprise worthy of the greatness and 
holy character of the Pope, dispensing with the pontifical 
oaths, to use his interest among Christian Princes, for the 
procuring of a free and General Council, wherein§ the holy 
Scriptures, and the writings of the ancient Fathers, should be 
laid open, and the differences of the two Churches fairly tried 
by them, as the difference between Nestorius and his antago- 


* Concilium Francofurtens. a. p. 794. [Labbe, Concil. vol. vii. col. 
1058. ] . 

+ Cum dicunt Concilium Catholicum, aut universale, hoc intelligunt ut 
in eo debeant adesse viri pii, docti, et prudentes ex omnibus nationibus. 
P. P. Vergerius in secretar. pontific. Act. prima. [p. 2. Tubing. 1663.] 

¢ Cum dicunt liberum, volunt ut liceat tum publicis, tum privatis per- 
sonis, sub fide publici salvi conductus preestiti venire, stare, et discedere, 
quoties illis libitum fuerit, et ante omnia, ut libere sine ullo metu aut im- 
pedimento loqui liceat, suamque sententiam dicere in ipso Concilio. Ibid. 

§ Statuerunt etiam quod omnes definitiones et conclusiones articulorum, 
de quibus fuerit disputatum, fieri debeant ex divina et sacra Scriptura, 
doctrinaque antiquorum patrum, &c. ibid. Scripture eloquia aliter atque 
aliter, alius atque alius interpretatur, aliter namque illam Novatianus, 
aliter Photinus, aliter Sabellius, aliter Donatus exponit, aliter Arius, Euno- 
mius, Macedonius, aliter Apollinaris, Priscillianus, aliter Jovinianus, Pela- 
gius, Ceelestinus, aliter postremo Nestorius; atque idcirco multum necesse 
est propter tantos tam varii erroris anfractus, ut Prophetice et Apostolice 
interpretationis linea secundum Ecclesiastici et Catholici sensus normam 
dirigatur. Vincent. Lirinens. adversus heres. cap. 2. [p. 301. col. 2. 
Pedepont. 1742.]  , 
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nists was tried in the third General Council. The difference 
happened in the following manner :—Nestorius patriarch of 
Constantinople, openly taught that it was not lawful to call the 
Virgin Mary Ocorodxoc, or the Mother of God. This alarmed 
Cyril of Alexandria, and many other bishops, who suspected 
that Nestorius had a design, under the covert of that assertion, 
to bring into the Church the doctrine of Paulus Samosatensis 
and Photinus, who asserted that Christ was a mere man. 
Upon these suspicions they stoutly opposed Nestorius and his 
adherents, for their new opinion ; and the contention grew so 
high that the Emperor was fain to call a Council at Ephesus to 
compose it; and the bishops being met together, after some 
previous altercation, at last thought it the most catholic, blessed, 
and desirable way of determining the controversy, to produce 
the opinions of the holy Fathers; who had been martyrs or 
confessors for the faith, or at least had continued in the true 
profession of it unto the end of their lives. Upon this were 
brought into the Council, the writings of St. Peter patriarch 
of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, St. Theophilus, St. Basil, St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregorius Nyssenus, St. Cyprian, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Feelix, and St. Julius, bishops of the impe- 
rial city of Rome, with the writings of other Fathers ; all 
which being examined, it did appear that Nestorius was an 
mnovator, and that Cyril was in the right, who said, that the 
ancient Fathers used to call the blessed Virgin, the Mother of 
God. I have taken this short account of the manner in which 
the Council of Ephesus proceeded against Nestorius, because 
it is proposed by Vincentius Lirinensis,* as the best method 
of ending controversies in religion ; and I am persuaded, if the 
same apostolical course was taken in a General Council now, the 
differences between the Church of Rome and the Churches 
that dissent from it would come to a happy conclusion, and by 
God’s blessing, make them all unite to one communion, and 
become one Catholic and Apostolic Church. I know very well 


* Quod ne pesumptione magis nostra quam authoritate Ecclesiastica 
promere videremur, exemplum adhibuimus Sancti Concilii, quod ante 
triennium ferme in Asia apud Ephesum celebratum est, Viris clarissimis 
Basso Antiochoque consulibus. Ubi cum sanciendis fidei regulis discepta- 
retur ne qua illic forsitan prophano novitas in modum perfidiz Ariminensis 
obreperet, universis Sacerdotibus, qui illo ducenti fere numero convenerant, 
hoc Catholicissimum, felicissimum, atque optimam factu visum est, ut in 
medium sanctorum patrum sententiz proferrentur, &c. Vincent. Lirin. 
adversus heres. cap. 42. [p. 348.col. 2. ] 
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that the gentlemen of the Roman communion are apt to tell 
us that the Council of Trent was a free and General Council ; 
but we know the contrary, that it was neither free nor general, 
or if it were, why may not the Church be represented anew in 
another free and General Council, as she was represented in the 
Council of Chalcedon, shortly after the second Council of 
Ephesus, and in the second Council of Nice, within thirty 
years after the seventh General Council of Constantinople, 
which expressly condemned the worship of images? But they 
say, the second Council of Ephesus, and the seventh General 
Council at Constantinople erred,* and decreed false doctrines. 
So say we of the Council of Trent, and therefore let another 
free and General Council be called, to umpire the controversy 
between the Church of England and the Council of Trent ; 
and if, upon a fair trial by the Scriptures, Fathers, and Coun- 
cils, such a Council shall condemn the Church of England, 
then I will leave her communion, and own I have been guilty 
of heresy and schism. I think no son of the Church of 
England need scruple to say as much, nor fear to promise to 
stand to the determinations of such a Council, as will freely 
and impartially try all controversies by the ancient touchstone 
of universality, antiquity, and consent.¢ This was the catholic 
test of old, and ought to be so still. And to shew how indif- 
ferent I am between the two Churches, I heartily beseech 
Almighty God, that she may flourish and prevail, which is most 
willing to undergo, and best able to abide this test. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


Having now finished the apology, which I undertook to 
make for the Church of England, against those who love to 
ridicule her with the English divisions in religion, and lay a 
heavy charge of undue consequences upon her merely upon 
their score; I think I cannot answer the design of my under- 
taking better, than in concluding with a practical and friendly 
address to the candid reader, of what persuasion soever, whe- 


* This Council did not err in condemning the worship of images. 

+ In ipsa Catholica Ecclesia magnopere curandum est, ut id teneamus, 
quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est. ————— Hoc 
ita demum fiet, si sequamur Universitatem, Antiquitatem, Consensionem. 
Vincent. Lirin. cap. 3. [p. 301. col. 2.] Vide etiam cap. 38. 
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ther he be a Roman Catholic, or Church of England Catholie, 
or a dissenter from them both. 

I shall first begin with the Roman Catholics, who have been 
the occasion of writing this discourse ; and I humbly beg them 
to consider, that it is not for their honour to use such argu- 
ments against the Church of England now, as the heathens of 
old used against Christianity ; not for their advantage to put 
us upon defending her in the very same manner, as they must 
be forced to defend the Christian religion against the Maho- 
metans, who are mightily prepossessed by the multitude of sects 
among the Christians against the truth and goodness of Chris- 
tianity itself. Nay, it is their interest as much as ours, to 
leave off this way of arguing against the Church of England, 
because the atheists and sceptics, and irreligious persons of 
both Churches, argue the very same way against the truth of 
the Christian religion. They take advantages from the great 
number and variety of sects im Christendom, whereof every 
one pretends to be the true Church, to think that really there 
is no religion: and therefore methinks all seriously and piously 
disposed persons among the Roman Catholics, into whose hands 
this apology shall fall, should so far become my proselytes, as 
hereafter to forbear this way of arguing, which gratifies the 
common enemies of Christianity, and concludes as severely 
against the Universal Church, as they would have it do 
against ours. Secondly, I desire them to consider, whether it 
be prudently done of them to reproach us with our divisions, 
when they do not know how soon we may have occasion to 
turn their own reproaches upon them, and do unto them, if 
Christian charity should not restrain us, as they now do unto us. 
They do not know how soon their unity, of which they boast 
so much, may be broken into divisions, and the peace which 
they pretend to have among themselves be turned into a spi- 
ritual war. The-spirit of strife and contention, and of setting 
up altar against altar, may, for all their present assurance, 
come upon them, as sorrow upon a woman in travail; and then 
whether the sects which shall arise among them, be real or 
only reputed heresies and schisms, they will be taken in their 
own snare, and the full weight of their own arguments against 
us will fall upon their own heads. “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth (saith the Apostle) take heed lest he fall;”? and let 
the Church of Rome, which perhaps the Roman Catholics may 
think so secure in her politics of union, take heed she fall not — 
into pieces, and be broken in shivers like a potter’s vessel, by 
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him that ruleth with an iron rod. They should consider that 
God can send the spirit of Luther upon their monks, the spirit 
of Savonarola upon their friars, the spirit of Herman and Cran- 
mer upon their prelates; the spirit of Vergerius and Con- 
tarenus upon their nuncios and legates ; the spirit of Cardinal 
Fregosius* upon their conclave; the spirit of Albert+ and Fre- 
derict upon sovereign Catholic princes ; and the spirit of Mar- 
cellus Secundus upon the Pope himself. They should remember, 
especially the learned among them, from what a slight acci- 
dental occasion the Arian schism began; and God, who was 
pleased to suffer an universal conflagration to arise from such a 
small spark, can in a moment raise up many Arius’s in Rome, 
and make the princess of the provinces sit solitary, and all her 
friends become her enemies. Nay, he is able, as it were, by a 
voice from heaven, to say unto her people, “Come out of her, 
lest ye be partakers of her sins.” Petrarch,§ one of her most 
eminent writers in prose and verse, who was the pride and 
glory of Italy, and the delight of Rome, where he received the 
laurel; Petrarch, one of her celebrated churchmen, who nar- 
rowly missed a cardinal’s cap; the learned, the eloquent, the 
charming Petrarch applied this, and many more such texts 
unto her in an epistle,|| wherem he paraphrased the 17th 
chapter of the Revelations; and how do they know, but God may 
make the people hear and obey the voice of Petrarch, and come 
out of her in as great numbers beyond the Alps and Apennines, 
as they have done on this side of them. The pestilent northern 
heresy, as one called it, may soon scale the mountains, and in- 
vade the southern climates, and they themselves do not know 
how suddenly God may make province after province, nation 
after nation, fall off and separate from the Church of Rome. 
What hath been done may be done again ; and upon supposi- 
tion this should happen, I would fain know of them, whether 
the falling away of so many Churches from the Roman com- 
munion, would be a good argument against the trueness or 


* Vid. Vergerii Annotat. in Catal. Heret. 261, 262. [Tubing. 1663. ] 

+ Of Brandenburg. $ Saxony. 

§ Saltem Petrarch parcerent, presertim cum fuerit ex prelatorum 
nuinero, parumque abfuerit, ut a Benedicto XII. fuerit Cardinalis creatus 
—— Homo Italus atque idem ex precipuis Prelatis unus, summa Erudi- 
tione, et sapientia vir, quem Papz, quem tota Apostolica sedes, quem tota 
Italia maximi facit atque colit. DP. P. Vergerius Annot. in Catal. Her. 
fol. [261. Tubing. 1663.] 

| Part of which Epistle is translated and cited by Vergerius. Ibid. fol. 
259, 260. 
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goodness of the Church of Rome. Wherefore methinks in 
point of prudence, they should not take up arguments against 
us, which they do not know how soon we may have occasion 
to retort upon themselves. They should remember that they 
cannot secure their Church against contingencies, that are 
common to all Churches, and that no flesh should glory in the 
presence of God, who sometimes chooses the weak things of 
the world, to confound the mighty ; and things that are not, to 
bring to nought things that are. It is his prerogative to do 
whatsoever he pleaseth in heaven and earth ; and who knows 
his counsels? Who knows what secrets of providence are in 
the womb of their causes ready for the birth? 

In the next place, I address myself to our dissenting bre- 
thren, whose divisions and separations from the Church of 
England, and from one another, are now become popular and 
plausible arguments in the mouths of the Roman Catholics, to 
unsettle weaker judgments among us, and bring them over to 
theirs, which they call the one Catholic Church. I beseech 
them, therefore, by the sacred names of unity and charity, to 
consider how different the Church of England and her children 
now appear from what they misapprehended them to be. Great 
numbers of them took: up an aversion to the Church, because 
they thought her Popish in her constitution, and her children, 
especially the clergy, Popish in their affections. But now 
seeing by experience how much they were mistaken, methinks 
they should be willing to make reparation ; methinks the sense 
of their former mistake should help to overcome their present 
prejudice, and make them willing to be better formed, and 
bring their old scruples, with minds desirous of satisfaction, to 
the test ; to see if indeed they are such as will justify their 
separation from a Church, which they acknowledge to be 
orthodox in her doctrine, and which they could never yet prove 
enjoined any one thing in her worship, which God had for- 
bidden: or to have forbidden any thing im it which he had 
enjoined. Is not this the time for them to peruse the books 
that have been lately written with the greatest candour and 
meekness for their better information? And doth not the 
zeal, which they have always professed against Popery, oblige 
them to have a good opinion of her divines, who have all along 
been contending earnestly for the faith which was once deli- 
vered to the saints? Doth not God, by the voice of his pro- 
vidence, call upon them, as plaily as if it were by a voice from 
heaven, to consider whither their divisions tend; and should 
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not the serious consideration of the dismal effects that may 
follow upon them, if they continue in them, make them doubly 
afraid of the sinfulness of schism? What a dreadful account 
will they have to make at the day of judgment, if it should 
then appear that the Church gave them no just occasion to 
separate from her? They must then answer to God for all 
the direful consequences of their separation; and, there- 
fore, it concerns them all to look upon her whom they have 
pierced ; it concerns them all, as they would not die in so fatal 
a mistake, and be responsible for the downfall of the Church, 
to examine impartially, if the communion of the Church of 
England be not truly Catholic, and whether she is not such a 
Church, as hath fellowship with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ. 

If she be such a Church, as the divines of all Reformed 
Churches abroad will tell them she is, then they must be guilty 
of schism, which is a separation without a just cause, from the 
Church, as a Church, without any regard unto the state. For 
schism or separation, without a just cause, is a pure spiritual 
crime, and was reckoned a damnable sin, before the Church 
Christian was united to the empire, as also in those unhappy 
intervals of persecution, when the Church and empire were dis- 
united again. For example, it was a damnable sin, when St. 
Paul charged the Ephesians to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, because there was but one God, and one 
Lord, and one faith, and one baptism, and one body of Christ. 
It was a damnable sin, when he told the Corinthians, that we 
were all baptized by one Spirit into one body, and that as the 
natural body was made one by the union of many members in 
it, so also was the body, meaning the body politic of Christ. 
It was a damnable sin, when St. Ignatius taught the Churches, 
that nothing should be done without the leave of the bishop, 
or in opposition to him, and that that was only a valid eucharist 
which was administered by him, and by one licensed and ap- 
pointed by him, and that makers of schism could not inherit 
the kmgdom of God. It was a damnable sin, when St. Cy- 
prian called private meetings, in opposition to the public, con- 
venticles of the devil; and said that private altars were no 
altars ; and that if a schismatic should die for Christ, he could 
be no martyr, nor have any right to the crown of martyrdom ; 
for which he alleges the words of the Apostle, “though I give 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth no- 
thing.”’ Dionysius Alexandrinus, in his epistle to the arch- 
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schismatic Novatus, writes unto him in this manner :—‘‘ If 
thou wast constrained, as thou sayest, against thy will, to sepa- 
rate from the Church, thou oughtest to declare the same, by | 
returning willingly to it again. Thou shouldst have suffered 
anything rather than rend the Church of God; neither is that 
martyrdom, which a man shall suffer for refusing to rend the 
Church, less glorious, than that which Christians daily suffer 
for denying to sacrifice unto devils. Yea, in my judgment, it 
is a more glorious sort of martyrdom; for m the one a man 
suffers martyrdom only for his own soul, but in the other for 
the Universal Church. Wherefore persuade the brethren, or 
constrain them to return to union; such a meritorious act 
would be greater than the crime of seducing them, and thou 
wouldest be more commended for that, than ever thou wert 
censured for this. However, if thou canst not persuade the 
rebellious and disobedient to return to the Church, at least 
save thine own soul, by embracing peace and unity thyself.” 

So great asin did the ancient Fathers account schism, before 
the happy union of the Church and empire, when the meetings 
of the schismatics were as much tolerated by the state, as the 
meetings of the Catholics; and upon the same principle, 
Donatism and Arianism were counted as damnable schisms 
every jot, under the reigns of those Emperors, who granted 
toleration to them, as under the reigns of those who made laws 
against them. Nay, all the laws which Constantius and Valens 
made in favour of Arianism, and for the establishment of it, 
did not alter its damnable nature in the judgment of the 
Catholics ; neither indeed is the obliquity of schism alterable 
by human laws and constitutions, as being a transgression of a 
divine positive law, which God hath made for the preservation 
of the body politic of his Church, to which schism is as 
destructive in its nature, as rebellion is to the state. 

The being and well-being of the Church are mcompatible 
with it; and it is not only evil because God hath forbid it, but 
God hath forbid it because he knew it was evil and pernicious 
in its nature to his own Catholic Church. The Roman 
Catholics themselves will jom with us in this principle, and 
acknowledge this doctrine to be true; andif our dissenters are 
either afraid or convinced of the truth of 1t, it concerns them, 
as they tender their own salvation, to mquire into the nature 
of their respective separations, whether they be schisms or no? 
they all profess great tenderness of conscience, and they will 
but act according to their pretensions, to be very scrupulous in 
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embracing those communions, which, if they be not, yet look 
so like schism. Methinks they should be as much afraid of 
sinning one way as another ; methinks their consciences should 
boggle as much at a suspected communion, as at a suspected 
ceremony, and be very much afraid of making damnable separa- 
tions, as they will assuredly do, if the Church of Engiand, 
from which they do or shall separate, be a true and sound 
member of Christ. I entreat them, for the sake of their own 
souls, to set the terror of this consequence before their eyes ; 
especially I desire those among them to consider it, who by 
their occasional communion (as they call it) with the Church 
of England, have declared to all the world, that they think it 
such a Church, to which men may join themselves without 
sin. Shall the expectation of a little temporary preferment, or 
the fear of a little temporal punishment, bring them to Church, 
and perhaps to the highest act of communion in it ; and shall 
not the fear of damnation, and the foresight of the dismal 
events, which are like to happen upon their separations, not 
make them do the same? if it be smful to communicate with 
the Church of England in her ordinances, why did they ever 
do it? and if it be not, why do they not do it always? accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Apostle, who beseeched the Corin- 
thians, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that they should 
all speak the same thing, and be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind and judgment, that there shall be no ” schisms 
nor divisions among them. JI beseech our dissenting brethren, 
by the same saving name, and for the sake of the Gospel, for 
which they pretend to have so much zeal, not to divide Christ 
any longer among us, nor grieve the holy Spirit of union by 
their causeless separations, but to return to the fold from which 
they have wandered as lost sheep, that so we may become one 
fold under one Shepherd, and one building framed together 
into an holy temple unto the Lord. They know there is 
‘nothing wanting to any Christian man’s salvation in the Church 
of England; they may be as holy and unblameable in the 
communion of it, as the most holy saint or martyr, if it be not 
their own fault ; and certainly J acob would rejoice, and Israel 
would be glad, nay, I dare say, there would be joy among the 
very angels in heaven, to see them return to their mother, whom 
they have forsaken, and compass her altars in sincerity and 
truth. This would be the way for them to atone for their 
former miscarriages, and undo all the injuries they have 
formerly done the Church ; which, upon their return, would 
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be as beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, and terrible as 
an army with banners, and provoke her adversaries, who now 
insult over her divisions, to confess that she is the very beauty 
of holiness, and that God was in us and among us of a truth. 

In the last place, I address myself to my brethren of the 
Church of England, for whose satisfaction I have written this 
apology, that seeing how heresies, divisions, and schisms have 
been incident to the best Churches, in the best and purest 
ages, the age of the Apostles, and the age next unto them, 
they should neither be offended nor discouraged, to see so 
many altars erected in this little isle, all opposite to one 
another, and to the Church. I have shewed them, that her 
condition is neither new nor singular, and that as many and 
great divisions have been made from the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, Rome, Carthage, and 
all the famous Churches in the world. Nay, I have shewed 
more particularly of the Church of Rome, that very shameful 
and scandalous schisms have formerly arisen in her, and that 
notwithstanding her pretended present union, the Church of 
England, in the midst of all the English divisions, hath more 
potential and actual union than she. I have had good success 
in private, with a shorter discourse of this nature, in confirming 
-of some, who began to have mean and despicable thoughts of 
the Church of England, upon the score of our English schisms, 
and to suspect whether or no she were a true and good Church. 
They were made believe, of all Churches she was most deserted 
by God, and that he seemed to have very little favour for her ; 
and then while they were casting about for reasons, why God. 
should seem, as they were taught, to have so little care of her, 
it was easily suggested, that he was displeased at her, and left 
her to herself, because she had left the Church of Rome. 
And as I have known some, so I have heard of others, who 
have been just so affected ; and it is for curing such fears and 
suspicions where they are, and preventing them where they 
are not, that I have made this apology, which I hope my 
brethren will accept, as a work well intended, with all its 
imperfections and defects. I know it is but a very indifferent 
performance, in comparison to what others have done, and are 
a doing ; but such as it is, I offer it with all submission to the 
whole household of God, in the Church of England, which, as it 
now stands, without any farther emendation, is, I verily believe, 
as sound and pure a Church, both for doctrine and worship 
as ever was established in any province or nation of the world. 
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I heartily thank Almighty God, by whose good providence I 
have been bred up in her communion, and am called to the 
great honour of being one of her priests: and I beseech him 
of his infinite goodness, to give all her clergy and people grace, 
to live up strictly to her principles ; to her principles of piety 
towards God, of loyalty to the king, of justice and charity to 
others, and of temperance and sobriety towards themselves. 
I am sure it must be ours, and not her fault, if we be not the 
best Christians, the best subjects, and the best friends and 
neighbours in the world ; and I shall confirm my own opinion 
of her, with the testimony which a late* great, and good, and 
learned man, gave of her in his last will and testament: saith 
he, I do declare, that by the grace of God, I die a Christian 
in the communion of the Church of England, as it is now 
established by God’s providence, and the laws in force: I do 
believe this Church to be a true and sound member of Christ’s 
Catholic Church, which he hath purchased with his blood. 
Clothe her, O Lord, with a strict and exemplary holiness in 
her priests and people, and maintain her in her tach peace, 
and patrimony unto the world’s end. Amen. 
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BOOK III. 


THE REFORMATION VINDICATED FROM THE 
CHARGE OF NOVELTY. 


A DISCOURSE ABOUT THE CHARGE OF NOVELTY UPON 
THE REFORMED CHURCH OF ENGLAND, MADE BY THE 
PAPISTS ASKING OF US THE QUESTION, ‘‘ WHERE WAS 
OUR RELIGION BEFORE LUTHER ?” 


Tue Christian doctrine was once, by the way of trust, delivered 
by Christ and his Apostles unto the saints, men of care and 
honesty, and who should preserve it im its first purity and 
spiritual intention, only to prescribe methods unto men by 
faith, and an honest conversation, how they might arrive at 
heaven; that this religion might make a deeper impression 
upon their minds and memories, and be more faithfully kept, 
it was set down in plain and significant terms, and reduced 
into short summaries, called a form of sound words, that good 
thing, that form of doctrine, a depositum, or trust, and by the 
Church afterwards a Creed.* That it might be believed and 
valued, it was in its own nature of the greatest importance, 
confirmed with variety of the best of arguments, miracles, pro- 
phecies, innocent carriage, and death of its numerous disciples, 
and a severe curse} denounced against any that should add to 
or take from it, till their great Master, and its author Jesus, 
should come from heaven again. Yet notwithstanding all 
this, by the malice and subtilty of the devil, the designs 
and passions of men, the ignorance and negligence of some, 
the cunning and industry of others, this plain and simple 
religion began by degrees to be corrupted by the mixtures of 
philosophy and niceness, by the rules of state craft and policy, 
by idle traditions and inventions, by the melancholy of some, 
and the gaiety of others; and the natural face of it was so 
strangely changed, that it seemed another gospel, and you 
might seek Christianity in the Christian world, and yet searce 
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find it. Many kingdoms and people were to blame in this, 
being treacherous to their master, and false to their trust, 
suffering so pure and chaste a religion to be corrupted or stolen 
away ;* but the Church of Rome seems the most guilty of 
them all, (especially upon her own grounds, her bishop being 
the infallible vicar of Jesus, to whom are committed the oracles 
of God) once indeed renowned for her faith and pious gover- 
nors; but now as famous for their degeneracy, as well in 
religion as in their lives. Whose ambition or interest pros- 
tituted the faith to those designs, and made it earthly and 
sensual, or their negligence and stupidity suffered the enemy 
in the night of ignorance to sow the tares, which so grew up 
and choked the wheat, that faith was turned into fables and 
lies, foppery and superstition were nicknamed devotion, ridicu- 
lous gestures and habits passed for repentance and mortification, 
the Bible was shut up and contemned, and the legends opened 
and praised, honest and good men were butchered, and un- 
known persons and malefactors canonized, saints with their 
pictures and relics were made rivals to Christ in mediation 
and intercession, good works were spoiled by merit and arro- 
gance, or done by way of composition for vices; the fear of 
hell was abated by the invention of purgatory; Christ was 
fetched from glory by the magic of a priest, and put into a 
wafer, or into a more sordid place; riddles and quirks of their 
schools were made articles of faith: in short, old truths were 
rooted up, and new errors grafted on them; power and _ profit 
were styled the Church, the Court of Rome was brought into 
the temple, and called the holy of holies. Such errors as these 
in the Christian faith came from Rome, and infected our 
ancient British Church, (not at first planted by the labours 
of the Romish bishops of old, but corrupted by their later 
emissaries) and lasted a long time among us, bemg supported 
by power, twisted with interest, suitable to the pleasures and 
vices of men, incorporated into the government, having put 
out men’s reason to try and discern between truth and error, 
and at length became fashionable, legal, terrible with fires and 
censures, which made us sick unto death, absolute almost 
and beyond recovery. Such was our condition here of slavery 
and ignorance; but it pleased Him that dwells between the 
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golden candlesticks, to dispel our darkness, and restore the 
ancient light of primitive Christianity. His wisdom and 
goodness improving the passions and inclinations of some, in 
temporal changes and concerns, to spiritual purposes, en- 
couraging the secret groans and desires of others, putting many 
more upon search and inquiry after truth, and infusing courage 
for it, at length came to a resolution of arguing and debating 
the errors of the Romish faith and manners, of reforming the 
abuses in discipline and devotion, and to call back true Chris- 
tianity again; and being dispossessed of the spirit of Rome, 
which oft tore them, and rent them till they foamed again, 
are now clothed, and in their wits once more: upon this 
account the friends of Rome call us heretics, schismatics, and 
innovators, discharge censures and excommunications, and 
eternal damnation against us, are full of wrath and indignation, 
and to shew a little wit in their anger, and pretended reason, 
pertly ask the question, ‘‘ Where was our religion before 
Luther ?”’ 

This is the common and trite objection against our religion, 
very frequent not only in the mouths of their more ordinary 
disciples, but also of their more learned* writers, who (what- 
ever strength they really fancy may be in the argument itself) 
think it a very proper weapon to attempt the vulgar and the 
weak withal, to amuse and dazzle the less discerning eye, at 
least when backed and set off with the stately names of infalli- 
bility, succession, antiquity, and the like: and they tell us 
roundly, our faith was but of yesterday, our religion is new 
and upstart, as only Henry the Kighth’s and Cromwell’s con- 
trivance, (they may truly say, as much as their treason was 
Cecil’s plot.) That our faith began only in the year 1517, 
in Saxony, by one Martin Luther, an apostate friar; who, for 
the sake of a fair nun, and other designs, renounced the ancient 
faith, and set up his new device of Protestantism at Spires ; 
which did not quietly last much above seven years ;}+ for in 
the year 1525, starts up Zuinglius; and after two years more, 
the Anabaptists, who change and correct Luther’s religion, 
and draw great numbers of his disciples from him; and him- 
self, for his reward died a strange death; great noises and 
crackings were heard in his tomb, which being opened, neither 
body nor bones were found, and the smell of brimstone was 
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ready to stifle the standers-by. And therefore they say, we 
ought to look from whence we are fallen, to repent of our 
heresy, and return to our first love, and not stick so close to 
our religion, the new invention of so illa man. That we may 
therefore keep those firm that are members of our religion, 
and bring those back that have revolted from us into the 
Romish communion ; we have endeavoured to give a satisfactory 
answer to this their question,, ‘‘ Where was your religion before 
the times of Luther?” Not to trouble ourselves with such 
legends as these, and uncharitableness along with them, the 
answer is thus: 


1. Tellmg them plamly where our religion was _ before 
Luther’s time. 

2. By shewing what errors and mistakes are included in the 
question. 

3. To turn the question upon themselves, and ask them 
some others of the like nature. 


1. The plain answer to the question is this : that our religion 
was long before the times of Luther, and believed and settled 
in many kingdoms and nations of the world, and hath neither 
novelty nor singularity in it. It is an old religion, I am sure 
it is of age, and can speak for itself. It hath lasted now these 
1600 years and more; founded at first by Christ and his 
Apostles, handed down to us through many sufferings and 
persecutions, and here it is preserved. It contracted, indeed, 
in the coming down a great deal of rust by the falseness and 
carelessness of its keepers, particularly by the Church of Rome; 
we scoured off the rust, and kept the metal ; that is the Romish 
religion, this is the English. They added false doctrines to 
the Christian faith ; we left the one, and kept to the other ; 
this is ancient, those are new. Our religion is the same with 
that of the early Christians, martyrs, and confessors believed 
in the first three hundred years, and defended by all Councils 
truly general: our religion in those first ages was in Palestine 
and Greece, in Egypt, in Antioch,* where the disciples were 
first called Christians, and in Rome itself, and wherever the 
great labours of her first Apostles carried her to the different 
and remote countries of the world: then and there our religion 
lived, where Peter, Linus, and Cletus, and all the first and 
pious bishops of Rome did. It suffered indeed great variety 
of changes and conditions, by the interest and wickedness of 
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men, sometimes more adulterated, and sometimes more pure: 
it flitted from country to country, sometimes greater and 
sometimes smaller in its number; sometimes in a dejected, 
and sometimes in a more flourishing state ; but somewhere or 
other it was entire and without mixture, as it was first given 
unto the world ; and such an old religion as this we are of, 
holding fast neither more nor less, neither adding to nor 
diminishing what Christ and his Apostles taught ; and if an- 
tiquity must evidence the truth of our religion, we are safe and 
secure that we have right on our side. And this will appear, 
if we consider these following things. 

1. What conformity our religion carries to that of Christ 
and his apostles. Let any impartial eye compare them both 
together, and he will find the features and complexion, the 
whole body of religion the same in both. Whatever they 
delivered out at first, as fundamental to salvation, whatever 
they instituted as parts of devotion, discipline, and order, we 
still faithfully retain in our Church; and if any truth of 
moment hitherto, by fraud or negligence, be concealed from 
her, she is ready to receive it, whenever it is made plain, not 
having stopped up the way of truth by a pretence of infallibi- 
lity or want of modesty to confess an error. She hath the 
same sense of the nature, offices, the design and whole under- 
takings of Christ, that the truly ancient Church had; she 
receives the Creed and Bible, and any traditions that can 
be made out to be truly divine, in the same meaning and 
understanding that Christ and his apostles gave to the first 
Christians, and they to us. What their thoughts of saints 
and holy souls departed were, ours are, thoughts of respect, 
remembrance and imitation, not divine worship. Christ insti- 
tuted proper figures and symbols of bread and wine, to repre- 
sent and confirm, to convey and commemorate his bloody 
passion and benefits to mankind; in this sense she preserves 
the institution sacred, and doth not really sacrifice or crucify 
the Lord of life again. Christ commanded good works under 
the penalty of eternal damnation. She doth the same: and, 
in our Master’s language, bids the doers of them call them- 
selves unprofitable servants, beating down pride and merit. 
Christ and his Apostles told the world what departing souls 
must expect. Her sense is the same, that there are no second 
ventures and trials to be made, neither can a kind friend, with 
a good estate left for masses or monks, compound fora life ill 
spent. Run through the. whole constitution of our Church in 
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articles of faith, and rules of manners, you may trace them to 
Christ and his Apostles’ time, and all other parts of her go- 
vernment and order are truly primitive. And it must needs be 
so, if she sincerely follows her rule of faith, the holy Scrip- 
tures, so ancient, so divine, and whatever is declared there 
essential to salvation, she brings into her Creed, and resolves 
to keep it, like a mighty treasure, faithfully unto death. And 
indeed the Church of Rome confesses, that what we do retain 
is ancient and apostolical, but pretends, that we are defective 
in many things, and want some necessaries which they have, to 
make an entire faith. But we challenge them to prove, that 
those opinions, wherein they differ from us, were delivered 
by Christ, or any men divinely inspired in those times. And 
they seem to acknowledge they were not; and therefore to 
make up the matter, pretend a divine authority in the Church, 
to cast new articles and truths fere de fide, almost fit for a 
creed ; and some others of them confess, that some of their 
opinions, as image-worship and others, were not maintained in 
the first ages of Christianity, for fear of coming too near the 
heathen’s worship, and out of other prudential considerations ; 
so that whosoever doth compare the doctrine of our Church 
with that of Christ and his Apostles, must needs conclude, 
that our religion is ancient Christianity, and that the charge 
of novelty is groundless. 

_ 2. The nature of Reformation, which was not to found a 
new Church, but correct an old one.* Christianity, that pearl 
of great price, was hid with trash and filth, that the Romish 
Church had heaped upon it ; our Reformers removed only 
what loaded and obscured it, and restored it to its first beauty 
and lustre. Such a reformation indeed is later than their 
errors ; and it must needs be so, it naturally supposing them 
before, otherwise it is not reformation, but a destructive 
change. But primitive Christianity, which is our religion, 
was long before the disease of Popery, though the cure of this 
disease was after, or later than the disease itself ; but the sound 
body of Christianity, for which we are concerned, was before 
them both, for itis not reformation barely that we are pleased 
withal, no more than with a pill or potion, but only as neces- 
sary to drive away an inveterate disease, and recover an old 
religion to its former health. When Christ reformed the 
Jewish religion from the false senses and glosses that the 
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Scribes and Pharisees had put upon it, and grafted Christianity 
upon the old stock, will the Romanists call this a new religion, 
or rather an old one well amended and improved by Divine 
authority ? Bellarmine doth allow this for truth, and saith, that 
Christianity was rather a new state and condition, than a new 
Church ; and he that can call our religion new, because it is 
mended, and made now what it was about 1600 years ago, 
may affirm that Christ built a new temple, when he whipt the 
buyers and sellers out of the old. And that* Hezekiah built 
anew sanctuary, and instituted a new passover, because he 
cleansed the one, and restored the other to its first institution. 
Our Reformation did no more, it only scaled off the leprosy 
that stuck to the body of the Romish Church—it only pared 
off those additions that interest or superstition, niceness or 
foppery, had glued to it ; what after remained, was our religion, 
the same that Christ and his Apostles taught the world at first. 
And if they can shew that anything hath been added since, 
pernicious to the nature of the true and old religion, our 
Church is ready to remove it—or that anything is wanting that 
is necessary to its complement and perfection, she is ready to 
entertain it with the same spirit of meekness and wisdom, and 
regard to the Gospel, that she used in the Reformation; but 
hitherto, upon good grounds and strict inquiry, she is fully 
satisfied that her religion is absolute and complete Christianity. 

3. We have many and impartial judges on our side, that 
our religion is pure and old Christianity. The particular 
Church of Rome, indeed, that supports herself by a pretended 
infallibility, to be true to her principle, refuses to be tried by 
any other Church, but will be only judge of herself and others 
too ;' yet we that are certain and sure of the truth of our 
religion, though not infallible, dare appeal to the judgment of 
other Christian Churches. The Greek Church condemns their 
half communion, the doctrines of purgatory, merit, and su- 
pererogation, the adoration of images, their locking up the 
Scriptures in an unknown tongue, their extreme unction, and 
sale of masses, and laughs at their infallibility, the thing that 
makes their errors in faith incorrigible. The Armenian 
Christians reject the supremacy of the Pope,+ transubstantia- 
tion, purgatory, and excommunicate those that worship images. 
The Jacobites, the Indians of St. Thomas, the Egyptian and 
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Abassine Christians, different from most or all of the Romish 
errors which we condemn. We have all the truly ancient 
Christian Churches on our side, and most of the modern, 
whom the busy emissaries of Rome have not terrified or 
seduced into their party ; our writers have appealed with great 
success to the ancient Councils, the holy Fathers, and to the 
learned and pious bishops and priests of old, and from thence 
discovered the novelty of the Romish faith, and the good old 
way of the English Church. And they dare not stand the 
trial, when we desire to be determined by the best and infalli- 
ble judge, the holy Scriptures, except they must give the 
meaning of them, otherwise they load them with ignominious 
names, of a Lesbian rule, mere ink and paper, and a nose of 
wax. Who will they be tried by? By a Council truly Gene- 
ral? No, except it be called, managed, and confirmed by the 
Pope. Will they be judged by any that differ from then, yet 
are men of good, honest, and unprejudiced judgments? No, 
they are out of the pale of the Church, and stubborn heretics. 
And the best reason they have for their assurance that they 
are in the right is, that they are sure they are so, and keep 
themselves safe in their enchanted castle of infallibility. The 
Arabian philosopher was offended at, and abhorred, their 
barbarous doctrine of transubstantiation, and eating of their 
God, and resolved to stick to his philosophical rather than be 
of such a Christian religion. The Roman images, and the 
worship of them, have laid a stumbling block before the Jews, 
who therefore approved our sentence and condemnation of them; 
having therefore such a number of good testimonies and judg- 
ments on our side, we rise up and reverence the grey hairs of 
our religion, which Rome once clothed in a wanton and fan- 
tastic dress, and made it ridiculous, which because we have 
pulled off, and put on its ancient habit, and made it look 
manly with the image of God and Christ upon it, they call us 
innovators. Many of their own writers have spoke in favour 
of the English Church, and many of their distinctions, in a 
fair sense, haye concluded for her doctrine, and shewn their 
dislike of many opinions of their own Church. 

4, That our religion was long before Luther, will appear 
from the oppositions that were made to the papal corruptions, 
which did not enjoy so quiet a life, but were frequently dis- 
turbed and cried out against, not only by other Churches, but 
by many honest and considering men in their own communion. 
Men they were, not of interest or discontent, peevishness, and 
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given to change, of little learning, and less conscience and 
note in the world: but men eminent in their generation, men 
of probity and studies, of temper and consideration—men 
that stood not alone, but had great numbers of disciples, a 
visible society of Christians who followed their judgments. 
Some of these sadly bewailed the degenerate state of the 
Roman Church; others petitioned for, and advised not only 
the correction of the abuses of good doctrines and innocent 
institutions, but the reformation of gross errors and scandalous 
additions to the Christian faith ; and others in great authority 
promised an amendment, and to reduce the whole frame of 
Christianity to its primitive sense and model. And the 
famous Council of Trent was promised, and begun to rectify 
errors and abuses crept into the Romish faith and government ; 
yet, after a long stirring, it fatally concluded, confirming those 
corruptions, which it was hoped, after so many complaints and 
addresses, with strong reasons for them, should have been 
thoroughly redressed and reformed. ‘The original: of their 
barbarous Inquisition will be a standing record of the frequent ~ 
and stout oppositions, that were made against the Romish 
innovations in the Christian faith. And so long as the blood 
of the numerous Albigenses and Waldenses cries to heaven for 
vengeance against the Papal cruelty, we have a cloud of wit- 
nesses for this truth, who resisted unto death the new doctrines 
of Rome. The carriage of old Wicliff and his followers, tells 
us plainly in story, that the corruptions of Rome had no such 
quiet possession, but ever and anon some or other in consi- 
derable numbers did endeavour to eject them out of their 
hold, though they paid dear for it. And so long as the 
treachery of their Council of Constance, about the safe conduct 
granted to poor Huss and his disciples, in number about forty 
thousand, remains upon record never to be forgotten or for- 
given, so long we have clear evidences of strong resistance 
made to the Romish religion before the times of Luther. And 
in most countries and times, where and when the Romish cor- 
ruptions began, from small and obscure beginnings, to be gross 
and plain, some or other, in greater or lesser numbers, began 
to renounce and protest against them. What though some of 
these early Reformers might hold some erroneous opinions, 
which we ourselves condemn, yet however they opposed the 
Romish Chureh in her corruptions, and these tended to a 
reformation, which was completed only by degrees ; and it is 
no wonder some stumbled in such a night of ignorance. And 
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have not the agents of Rome destroyed the papers and records, 
disguised their adversaries, and falsified their opinions, to serve 
the power and interest of their great mistress? They therefore 
branded the Waldenses with the name of Manichaism, and 
that they affirmed two principles or originals of all things, 
because they asserted that the Emperor was independent of the 
Pope ; and that they denied Christ to be the Son of God, 
because they could not believe a crust of bread to be Christ. 
And they have framed as lewd stories against many excellent 
men of the later ages, who withstood the approaches of their 
doctrine and government, which we certainly know, and the 
more ingenuous among them confess, to be notoriously false. 
Though we have reason to believe (because of the severity and 
industry of the Romish factors, ever warm against those who 
opposed their practices) a great number of honest and learned 
men (as those ages would afford) are buried in obscurity, and 
their names unknown, there being an expurgatorian index for 
the merits of such men, as well as books and editions ; yet we 
have a sufficient catalogue of them, who kept up the title and 
claim of old Christianity, and would not suffer their new errors 
to plead prescription. 

2. By showmg what errors and mistakes are included.in the 
question. 

1. That these new errors of Rome are absolutely necessary 
to the being of a Christian Church: for though we believe all 
that Christ and his Apostles taught, all things that are 
contained in the holy Scriptures, all things that undoubted 
tradition and good reason prove to derive themselves from 
both or either ; yet because we do not assent or subscribe to 
the new articles of faith that Rome hath invented for us, we 
cease to be a Christian Church, are marked for heretics, which 
are worse than pagans with them, and must certainly be 
damned. Nay, should we embrace all the other doctrimes of 
Rome, and deny only the Pope’s authority and supremacy 
(that epitome of their Christianity), it would avail us little, 
we are heathens still. Should we reject but one article of 
Pope Pius’s creed, suppose the doctrine of purgatory or 
merit, yet because this questions infallibility, the centre of all 
their religion, we are in the state of damnation still. Should 
we receive their doctrines as probable, and in a larger and 
a more favourable meaning, yet because we do not entertam 
them as articles of faith, m the sense of the Church, our case 
is not mended, we shall meet with fires here and hereafter for 
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our reward. Should we wink and swallow them all down with 
a good Catholic stomach, yet, if the Bishop of Rome should 
give out a new edition of faith, enlarged with many more 
monstrous doctrines and opinions, yet if we boggle and kick 
at them, all our former righteousness shall not be remembered, 
we are apostates worse than Turks and infidels; and who can 
tell what this infallible and powerful guide of Christendom 
will do? For when things obscure, or of an indifferent 
nature ; when things wherein they differ among themselves, 
and only serve a temporal interest ; when opinions which they 
can dispense withal upon occasion ; when only the modes and 
manner of truth; when contradictories, and doctrines directly 
leading unto impiety, and things barbarous and blasphemous 
have been christened articles of faith and fundamentals of 
religion, have we not just reason to suspect, as ill or worse 
may be done again? And the imtrigues of Trent may be 
acted once more, and as many new articles of faith, as titular 
bishops, by the same spirit moving in the same manner: were 
not the first and early Christians sound members of Christ’s 
body, though they never thought of such wild opinions as 
these, and published truths directly contrary to them? And 
could I suppose them to have known these innovations, out of 
zeal and fidelity to their trust, would have detested and 


abhorred them. Was Christ negligent in the discharge of his \ 
mighty office, and his Apostles defective in their duties and 
ministry, not to acquaint the first Christians of these great | 
truths ; and were they revealed in the Tridentine Council only | 
to us upon whom the ends of the world are come? These 
primitive disciples of Christ thought themselves secure of | 


heaven by this short creed, that Jesus was the Christ, the ) 


Son of God. And the contrary was the character of the man 


of sin, that denied that Jesus was come in the flesh; that he 
was the God incarnate, and the true Messiah, and were 


scandalized at his meanness and obscurity. St. Paul told the © 


jailor that certainly he would be saved if he believed that ) 
Jesus was the Christ, all other fundamentals of Christianity, — 


one way or other, being necessarily included in that belief: — 


and thought that he made sincere and sound disciples if they — 
believed what he preached, only Jesus and the resurrection, in — 


their full compass and latitude. Though we believe all this in 
a more express and explicit sense, all that is contained in 
Scripture, in the Apostles’ Creed, or the two other creeds 


drawn up by the Church to explain the Christian religion in. 
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some articles, and to oppose the doctrines of heretics, yet the 
first Christians shall be saved, and we shall be damned; they 
shall be the elect, and the Church of God, we must be 
reprobates and the synagogue of Satan. Or, let Rome shew » 
her wonted charity, and say she doubts also of their salvation. 
Or did Christ connive at that time of ignorance, or had he, as 
a lawgiver, forgot to declare some part of the will and pleasure 
of God; and, upon better remembrance, after so many 
hundred years, suggested it to his careful vicar? Or did 
Christ knowing the nature and circumstances of it, that they 
could not bear them at that time, therefore delay the discovery 
so long? Or did these new articles lie hid so long concealed 
by his Apostles, or buried by some lewd heretics in the 
rubbish of those Churches they pulled down, but afterwards 
found (as they say the cross was), and now restored to light ? 
Or are these new articles some way or other contained in the 
ancient creeds which we believe, and by easy and natural 
consequences deduced from them? Some such fine reasons as 
these must be pretended, otherwise we can safely conclude that 
our Church is truly ancient and apostolical, though she dis- 
owns the late inventions of the Romish bishop, and is. known 
to be the spouse of Christ by her first features and complexion, 
though she hath cast off the new Italian dress. For was the 
Christian Church, the house of God, irregular in its building, 
wanting of beams and pillars, the essentials of religion, till 
Rome’s curious and careful builder cast it into a new model, 
and completed it ? 

2. This question supposeth that the Christian Church ought 
always to be visible, which is not so strictly true : for visible or 
invisible make not two Churches, but different states, condi- 
tions, or respects of one and the same. It was designed by 
Christ, that all that are baptized into the communion of his 
faith and Church, should make an outward and visible pro- 
fession of it, by their religious assemblies and worship, by 
their sacraments, discipline, and government, whereby being 
united among themselves, and to Christ their head, they should 
constitute one body called the Catholic Church, in whose 
communion they must live and die. But so it came to pass, 
that the number of Christian people so professing and owning 
the faith of Jesus, was lesser or greater, more conspicuous or 
obscure, as persecutions or heresies grew and prevailed among 
them, which, like raging plagues, wasted whole countries, 
destroying some, perverting-others, and making many fly into 
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remoter kingdoms, and only some scattered and_ solitary 
Christians, living in caves and wildernesses, remained behind, 
or only the face of a distressed Christian Church, as it hap- 
pened to the seven Asian and the African Churches, which 
now labour under a Mahometan pride and superstition: but 
as it lost in one country, in gamed im another, the Jewish 
persecution and others driving several colonies of Christians 
into remoter countries, where they spread and enlarged their 
religion, and many times the distress or triumph of the Church 
followed the changes and revolutions in the civil state, suffering 
or flourishing with it. And often the abuse of religion, pros- 
tituting of it to hypocrisy and secular ends, the wicked lives 
of its disciples, or want of courage or resolution im its defence, 
hath tempted Providence to permit pestilent heresies (worse 
than that in these northern parts) to prevail, and paganism to 
return again. But still the promise of Christ to his Church 
was firm, and the gates of hell did not prevail against her. 
And though she was forced sometimes to travel from country 
to country, and looked small and obscure in the number of her 
followers ; yet still some or other parts and corners of the 
world, and true and zealous Christians in them, made up the 
little flock, and shall never fail while the world endures. 
Popery, like the Egyptian darkness, had overspread this and 
other nations, yet here and there was an Israelite that had 
light in his dwellings, and a counter-charm against the 
enchantments of Egypt, the Gospel, that at length did prevail 
against corruptions, and made its followers visible and 
numerous. They ask us, where was our religion before 
Luther? As though it was not because it did not visibly 
appear ; or nowhere in the world, because not here in England, 
or in other parts where Popery did domineer, and the Romish 
faction was all and whole Christianity in the world, the 
Catholic Church, which implies contradiction and absurdity. 
Christianity here indeed was obscured, and like the sun under 
a cloud; but still the sun was the same, and at length con- 
quered the mists: it is a fine question to ask, where was the 
sun before noonday? We will suppose her followers to be 
few, yet Christ is true, though others are liars; for he never 
promised that the members of the true Catholic Church should 
be always famous for their numbers, or that multitudes should 
always follow truth; nor even directed men to follow the 
multitude in search of truth, which is found otherways, not by 
votes and polling for her. Did not our Saviour ask the 
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question when he should come again, whether at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or at the judgment-day,* whereof 
the other was a type and prefiguration, whether he should find 
faith on earth or no? Did not the prophet sadly complain, in 
the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah,+ 
‘that the good man is perished out of the earth, and there is 
none righteous among men?” They could not then reckon up 
of the tribe of Judah twelve thousand ; and yet there was a 
true faith and a Church of God, though little and obscure. 
Doth not King David cry out,t ‘“‘ Help, Lord, for the godly 
man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from among the children of 
men?” corruption in faith and manners usually going together. 
And Eliah tells a sad story of the children of Israel,§ ‘that 
they had broken their covenant, and destroyed the altars and 
the prophets,, and he only was left alive ; that they sought his 
life also:’? God tells him that yet for all that, he had seven 
thousand knees that had not bowed to Baal;|| still there was 
a small Church not infected with idolatry, though obscure and 
unknown to Elijah. Have not some of the Romish writers 
told us, that at Christ’s passion the Church was only left in 
the Virgin Mary, all then forsaking Christ but the holy 
mother: the Shepherd was smitten and the ‘sheep dispersed. 
And they further confess, that in the times of Antichrist there 
shall be neither pope, monk, nor mass (if this be all, that 
monster is not so terrible as he is painted) ; and their annalists 
complain of such sad things as these in the tenth century. And 
certainly they have read of the woman in the wilderness, and 
the witnesses slain, and of hay and stubble covering the foun- 
dation; which describe the deplorable condition of the 
Christian Church, and fopperies, and niceties, and inventions 
of men obscuring the essentials of the Christian faith. Should 
a revolt happen (which God divert) from the Reformed Church 
of England to Romanism again, might not others ask the 
same question, where was your religion before eighty-three or 
eighty-four, before such a time? Would they not answer at 
Rome, and in England also, only kept under and obscured by 
heretics and tyrannical princes. Ours was also here, locked 
up in Bibles, owned by some numbers, desired by more, only 
frightened from a visible profession of it by the torments that 
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did attend it. And Christianity, though not so visible, yet was 
purer when it and its professors dwelt im rocks, and mountains, 
and dens, places of privacy and obscurity, in the reigns of Nero 
and Dioclesian, than when some kings were its nursing fathers, 
and queens its nursing mothers, and took possession of the seven 
hills. And there was a true Church of God, though overlaid 
and groaning under Arianism, as before persecution, and in 
Cyprian’s time, as ours once under the popish yoke. And the 
truth of Christianity, like the truth and essence of other 
things, depends not upon splendid entertainment or judgment 
of others, nor the Church upon the visible number of its 
members, but it may be a true Church, whether visible or hid, 
which this question denies. * 

3. This question supposeth that the Roman Church cannot 
err, but that it remained pure and undefiled, as it came from 
the hands of Christ, through the many centuries of years, till 
it came to the times of Luther, and from thence shall so con- 
tinue till the world’s end; and therefore we made a false charge 
against them of corruptions in their religion, to excuse our 
innovation. But we have reason to conclude she hath foully 
erred from the faith, and that more fatally and obstinately, 
because she pretends she cannot err: for upon what grounds 
doth she found her infallibility? upon the Scriptures? they 
are only so many dead letters, till the breath of the Church 
doth give them life, and they are then to do the Church a 
good turn, and give her infallibility, which is such a circle, as 
makes men’s brains so giddy turning round in it, that they 
scarce know what the Scriptures, and what the Church do 
mean: the places of Scripture to prove infallibility are such, 
which have only reference to the Apostles themselves, their 
doctrines or confessions of faith, as divine and infallible, but 
not to their pretended successors. Or else they are restrained, 
not simply unto all truth, but unto all truth that is necessary 
to salvation,+ in which the Pope or a Council cannot err, while 
they follow the Spirit of the truth in the Scriptures, and not 
compel the Spirit and Scriptures to follow them. For they do 
not irresistibly force the minds of Christians into truth: or 
else relate only to the Catholic Church, and not to the parti- 
cular Roman, or else are applicable to private assemblies, and 
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their worship of God, which no body but Quakers and enthu- 
siasts think to be infallible. And all the first ages of Chris- 
tianity and undoubted tradition never in the least imagined 
such an infallibility, as now the Church of Rome dreams of. 
They are at war among themselves, where this infallibility is 
lodged, either in the Pope alone, orin a General Council alone, 
or in both together, the Pope sitting in person there, or by his. 
legates, or in the Council confirmed by the Pope; till they 
agree among themselves, and prove it better, we say it is no 
where placed but in the Scriptures, and they do not prove any 
other person or persons upon earth to be infallible in their 
determinations. To say such an infallible judge of contro- 
versies, to guide the Church, is absolutely necessary ; and 
therefore Divine Providence hath placed him some where or 
other ; and who but the Pope can be the man? is only to pre- 
scribe methods unto God, and teach him how to govern his 
Church, and not be thankful for the good old ways of salva- 
tion and peace, (Scriptures, and an honest judgment, with 
divine assistance and human means) he hath chalked out for 
us, but contrive some new ones of their own. Such infalli- 
bility must be of no use to the Church of God ; for upon the 
Romish principles it cannot be known; for the Pope before 
he be infallible; must be bishop of Rome; but the sacrament 
of order, according to the Council of Trent, receives its 
validity from the intention of the priest, that when he ordained 
him bishop, he did what the Church intended ; and who can 
tell, upon these grounds, what this supposed priest was, who 
gave this order, or dive into his thoughts and intentions, which 
their casuists confess may sometimes be very perverse. But if 
there be this infallibility at Rome,* why do not the countries 
and religious orders in them still under their dominion, receive 
the blessed fruits of it, and still all the brawls and squabbles 
among themselves, if his Holiness be at leisure, and it be 
worth his while: and why should not the champions of Rome 
bend all their power to prove this main point of infallibility, 
when all other controversies would fall under and submit unto 
its power : a compendious way to make the Christian world at 
peace and unity with itself. But why need we labour to dis- 
prove the Pope’s infallibility, when themselves put their 
shoulders to it, and do the work for us, in disputing among 
themselves, whether the Pope, being an heretic, may be 
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deposed ; by which question they confess, that he may fall 
into heresy ; which is an error of the highest nature, carrying 
wilfulness and obstinacy with it. And accordingly these 
infallible men have been guilty of heresies, as Pope Honorius 
of Monothelitism, and Liberius of Arianism, and the like; 
and many of them lived most debauched lives, as fatal to 
Christianity as heresy and fallibility, and wherein Providence 
is highly concerned. This doctrine of infallibility looks like a 
plain contrivance of the Romish Church, having some way or 
other slipt into these gross errors from small beginnings ; and 
finding them not defensible by all the slights and arts of their 
cunning heads, are forced to quit their hold, and betake them- 
selves to their common sanctuary of infallibility; that let 
these things be what they will, in dispute between us and 
them, they are sure they are great truths by virtue of infalli- 
bility, which is one of the miracles of Rome, which can change 
the nature of things; which may be true in England, and the 
quite contrary at Rome, as Father Cotton and other Jesuits* 
affirmed at Paris. For it is plain. to all impartial judgments, 
that their doctrine of purgatory, transubstantiation, and the like, 
are not to be found in Scriptures, are utterly unknown to the 
truly ancient Fathers, and the eldest and purest times of Chris- 
tianity, and contrary to the reason of mankind., They may as 
well tell us, that the city of Romet was never sacked and 
spoiled, because some flatterers humoured her pride and arro- 
gance, calling her the immortal city, and impregnable rock, as 
that these gross errors never invaded and ruined the Christian 
faith, because of the fine name of infalhbility, which they 
arrogate to themselves: and may as well put out our eyes, and 
then bid us see if we can discover any errors in the Romish 
Church. And St. Peter’s being at Rome, proves no more that 
he left infallibility behind him, than consecrated clouts sent 
from Rome, that the infant that wears them, shall ever after 
be a firm defender of the Romish faith. 

4, This question will serve any heresies or errors that have 
got some antiquity on their side against a reformation. If it 
be true in this case, it is so im all others, and then what a 
shelter have they provided for all heresies, if they chance to 
live long, to be safe and secure in, and escape correction! and 
there are many errors contemporary with Christianity itself, in 
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its first plantation in the world, at least followed it very close 
at the heels, such were the ancient Gnostics, the Carpocra- 
tians or Ebionites, the spawn of Magus and others, who can 
plead great antiquity on their side, and as properly ask any 
reformer of their heresies, where was his religion before such 
a time, as the inconstant world began to favour his new faith 
and innovation. And so errors once superinduced upon the 
truth, will become by age truth itself, and are never to be 
mended for fear of this pert question, and charge of innova- 
tion. And it is plam, that new and old are but uncertain 
characters to judge of truth and falsehood by, there being 
sometimes a new truth, that is lately discovered to be so, but 
really old, and an old error kept up a long time by force or art, 
and walking in the garb of truth, but truly new, having come 
in after the truth it vies with: time, like a river, many times 
bringmg down straw and trash, and leaving weightier things 
behind, which, when they come to be retrieved, are called new 
fashions and inventions. When Abraham restored the true 
worship of God, and stript it of idolatry and superstition, 
the Chaldean priests, whose power and interest was shaken 
by it, were very brisk* and ready to charge this pious and 
mighty man from the East with novelty and singularity in his 
religion, the false service of God in these countries bemg then 
ancient, and almost universal, though the Patriarch’s religion 
did derive itself from a very ancient stock, that of Adam’s in 
Paradise, kept up by an Enoch and a Noah in single families, 
when all flesh had corrupted their ways,+ and now delivered 
unto Abraham ; and now all the sticklers for a false religion 
began to upbraid the sons and followers of Abraham’s faith 
with novelty, and ask them, where was your religion before 
the times of Abraham? who set up his but yesterday, and 
scorns and uncharitably damns all his forefathers, who of old 
lived beyond the river in our religion. The same objection 
might have been cast in the teeth of Moses, when he was 
settling a religion delivered to him by God, in opposition to 
the idolatries and false devotions of the world, and to serve his 
further designs of providence, that he affected novelty and 
singularity, that all the world stood against him in this ; and 
onet of his disciples afterwards was inhuman and uncharitable, 
in praying God to pour out his indignation upon the heathen, 
who had not known his laws. And his successor Joshua 
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might have met with the same fare, when he bids* his people 
choose whom they will serve, either the gods beyond the 
flood, and in Egypt, or the gods of the Amorites, old and 
great nations, who might have had this objection in its full 
strength on their side, or the God of Abraham, and stoutly 
tells them, let that plausible argument weigh with them what 
it will, as for himself and his family, they would serve the 
Lord. And as this religion might degenerate in descending 
ages, so any restorer of it might be set upon by the same 
frivolous objection ; and so it happened to our Messias, (and 
his fore-runner who was to restore all things), who when he 
began to reform the false glosses, and corrupt senses, which 
the Scribes and Pharisees had put upon the law of Moses, and 
cry down their traditions, which made the commands of God 
of none effect, was looked upon as an enemy to Moses, a 
blasphemer of the law, a profaner of the temple, and a changer 
of all their religion, whose design was only to fill up their law, 
and restore it to its natural beauty and perfection, and before 
Abraham was, I am, not only in his divme nature, and desig- 
nation to his office, but in his religion also, which now he was 
going to teach the Jew and Gentile too.t And now the times 
of a general reformation being come, and the Apostles were 
preaching this excellent religion unto all the world,t Jew and 
Gentile conspire together in the same language, and call them 
setters forth of strange gods and new heresies, heads and con- 
trivers of new sects, and ways, and are whipt for vagrants and 
impostors, who would cheat the world out of their old paternal 
religions that were entailed upon them, teach them to speak ill 
of the gods of their fathers and predecessors, and to think 
they all died in a false religion, and to embrace a new fangled 
faith of a few illiterate and rambling fellows, who had turned 
the world upside down. And had this argument prevailed 
then, as much as the Romanists do desire it should now, we 
should have had no Christianity among us, the idol-gods of 
our ancestors in this island, their Wodens and Twisters would 
have prescribed against Christ himself. 

To turn the question upon them, and ask them some others 
of the like nature. Men that are insolent, and ever boasting 
of the antiquity of their family, and upbraiding others with 
their obscure birth and extraction, do many times meet with 
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some cross questions about the head and fountain of their fami- 
lies, which many times proves only to be ashepherd, or meaner 
original, made glorious with arrogant titles and borrowed names. 
Searching into the pedigree of Rome’s religion, we do not find 
Christ or St. Peter, or any of his Apostles, to be the authors 
of it; but pride, interest, and design, old vices indeed, but new 
fathers of a Christian Church, which brought in a late and 
new generation of opinions and additions to Christ’s religion, 
clothing them with the venerable names of primitive and apos- 
tolical. Where was the Romish religion before the Council of 
Trent concluded, only about the year 1563, of a later date 
than when Luther first began, which legitimated all their in- 
novations, the issue of scholastic wranglings, pretended dreams 
and visions, forced and unnatural: senses of Scripture, am- 
bition and profit, the exchequer of Rome, to be made sons of 
the Church, and fundamentals of the Christian faith. Many 
of their own writers confess, that for 1400 or 1500 years, the 
Pope was not believed to be infallible, till of late some of their 
flaming zealots have invested him with infallibility, whereby 
the Roman Church is sick unto death, and no cure is to be 
applied, because she is so certain and sure that she's well. 
Their lewd doctrine of transubstantiation was not made an ar- 
ticle of faith till the Council of Lateran, under Innocent III., 
above 1200 years after Christ ; and many of their own writers 
are still dissatisfied about it. The title of Universal Bishop 
was obtained by Pope Boniface III., not till about 600 years 
after Christ, fearmg a powerful rival the Constantinopo- 
litan bishop, who affected the same, and therefore, by the 
Popes themselves, was declaimed against, as proud and anti- 
christian ; but now by hypocrisy and base compliance with the 
wicked Phocas, who was guilty of treason and murder against 
the Emperor Mauritius, Rome gained the delicious point, and 
has made it a fundamental article of her new religion. Though 
the Popes come not up to their swaggering temper and power 
of hectormg Christian princes some hundred of years after- 
wards. The doctrine of purgatory, which some derive from 
the Platonic fancies of Origen, the Montanism of Tertullian, 
pretended visions, and pagan stories, rhetorical flourishes and 
doubtful expressions of the later Fathers, yet it was not posi- 
tively affirmed till about the year 1140, and not made an arti- 
cle of faith till the Council of Trent; then, indeed, a good 
estate became a surer way to heaven than a good life and con- 
versation. The use of indulgences was the moral to the fable 
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of purgatory, and begun to grow much about the same time, 
though it came not to the height and perfection till Pope 
Leo X.’s time, when Luther so stoutly opposed them; then 
heaven was set to sale, and the best chap-man was the greatest 
saint, though they boast of the second Council of Nice for the 
antiquity of their image-worship. (And if it will do them any 
good, so they may of Simon Magus, who was of an elder date, 
and a very fit patron of such an opinion) yet the Council of 
Frankfort condemned it, and the purest times did not so much 
as allow the making of images. And it was not the Catholic 
doctrine in France for almost 900 years after Christ, nor in 
Germany till after the twelfth century; then, mdeed, such a 
doctrine might be very proper, when true religion was turned 
into pageantry and a form of godliness. The number of the 
seven sacraments is now an article of the Romish faith, yet the 
Council of Florence, ended in the year 1439, was the first 
Council, and Peter Lombard the first man that precisely fixed 
that number. That the laity ought to receive the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper only in one kind was never made an 
article of faith till the Council of Constance, concluded in the 
year 1418; then indeed that Council, with the greatest inso- 
lence, and a direct invasion of the authority of Christ, took the 
cup from the laymen’s mouths, notwithstanding (as it was then 
acknowledged) the institution of Christ to the contrary; and 
they may as well christen the laic’s children only in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, leaving out the Father and the Son by the 
way of concomitancy, it being as lawful to baptize as to com- 
municate by the halves. For what cannot such a pretended 
power do? 

The prohibiting of priests to marry was not in perfection 
as it is now, till Pope Gregory VII.’s time. Let them tell 
us where it is said by Christ, or his Apostles, or any of the 
truly ancient writers of the Christian Church, that penance is 
a sacrament, or that auricular confession is necessary to salva- 
tion, or that prayers ought to be made in an unknown tongue, 
or that good works are strictly meritorious, or where can they 
find the many impieties and absurdities of their mass in those 
early times of antiquity. And since they are fond of asking 
us this question, we might ask them many more about the many 
fopperies and innovations in their faith and devotion, and many 
they are, and large is the inventory, almost as many as are the 
Christian truths in direct opposition to them, or prevarication 
from them. But they seem to confess the newness of their 
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religion, when they arrogantly set up a power in their Church 
to frame new articles of faith, and many things, only opinions 
and notions at first, have grown up by degrees to fundamental 
truths ; and having once slipped into error, they are bound to 
maintain it, for the reputation and authority of holy Church. 
And who knows how many of this nature are upon the Romish 
forge, ready to be put into their creed; and where must we 
end? not till it be believed, that consecrated feathers and holy 
water can convey divine grace to us and drive away wicked 
spirits, and the weathercocks of our churches be thought pillars 
of it. Would the champions of Rome speak out, they would tell 
us, as their Eckius did the Duke of Bavaria, that the doctrine of 
Luther might be overthrown by the Fathers, though not by 
the Scriptures ; it is a plain confession that we have the truest 
antiquity on our side, and in the beginning it was not so. But 
we add, that we have-the Fathers also on our side; for other- 
wise what mean their Expurgatorian Indices of the Fathers 
and other ancient writers, but that they very well know, that 
these are old enemies to Pope Pius’s new creed, and the truth 
in them confounds their error. Such an account as this, about 
the original and progress of their new additions to the old faith, 
was convenient to be given, not because the nature of the thing 
did necessarily require it, for it had been sufficient only to have 
proved that these Romish additions to the Christian faith are 
contrary to the Word of God, and no where to be found in any 
of the Divine writings, the only infallible rule of faith, and that 
they have no power of minting new articles fundamental to sal- 
vation ; but because the disciples of Rome so frequently ask us 
the question, and lay so much stress upon it, if these are inno- 
vations * crept into their Church, who was the first author of 

them ; when did he begin, in whose reign, and in what place 
did he live ; who did oppose him, what company believed on 
him, and pict his new opinions were, as they instance in 
Arianism and other heresies ; and because they fancy we can- 
not make all these particulars so absolutely plain, therefore 
they say we have falsely charged the Romish Church with new 
errors, and that their faith is truly ancient, and by an uninter- 
rupted succession of infallible bishops, hath been conveyed 
down from Christ and his Apostles in its full purity to this pre- 
sent age. To satisfy their curiosity the defenders of the Re- 
formation have done this; but suppose they could not have 
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been so particular about the birth of these new errors, or had 
made some mistakes in the compass of time, yet however the 
charge of innovation against the Romish Church stands firm 
and good upon these accounts. 

1. That Reformation carries not so much a respect to the 
error when it began, as to the error itself. Not whether it be 
sooner or later, but whether it be an error contrary to the true 
Christian faith. It may serve some honest purposes to know 
the who, and the when, the where and the how, and other cir- 
cumstances of its beginning and proceeding: but the necessity 
of reformation springs from the nature of the error, which came 
from the invention of men, and not the authority of Christ. 
And matters not much, whether Simon Magus, who was con- 
temporary with the Apostles, was the first author of it, or 
Pope Hildebrand at so great a distance. It is enough, that 
we are certain and sure that the Popish doctrines, which we 
condemn, by comparing them with the Scriptures, are not 
Christ and his Apostles, have none of their images or super- 
scriptions upon them, who only had full authority to make 
them current and true articles of faith. They have indeed 
Christianity among them, but, like Joseph’s coat, so dipped in 
blood, so over-laced with fopperies and undecent ceremonies, 
and so many new pieces stitched to the old cloth, that the old 
Fathers, if alive, would scarce know it to be the true Joseph’s, 
and would not trouble themselves so much to ask the time when 
this came to pass, as lament the sadness of the change. And the 
Apostles did not take so much care to tell the punctual time 
to the disciples when Antichrist should discover himself, as to 
make them stand upon their guard to defend that faith, which 
he would invade, where and whensoever he should come, or 
whosoever he was. 

2. The difficulty of knowing the precise and punctual times ~ 
when errors first began. In many sorts of changes or innova- 
tions, it is hard to know the nice time of their beginning; but 
some latitude of judging is allowed, and why not in things 
especially relating to religion. Are there not wild opinions left 
upon record among the pagan writers, whose authors are either 
unknown, or which are falsely fathered upon others, and as 
hard to be known as the head of the Nile? Can the nicest 
Romauist tell us, what Rabbi, and in what place and age, first 
superinduced the several false glosses and senses to the law of 
Moses? yet our Saviour (though he knew them well) thought 
it sufficient to tell them, that in the beginning it was not so ; 
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and by comparing the Mosaic religion, it plainly appears they 
were new additions to the good old way. And how many 
errors sprung up in the times of Christianity, of whose original, 
and other circumstances, both the Romanists and ourselves are 
yet uncertain. And how many things of this nature, more near 
our own times, are we puzzled about, and the difficulty of 
knowing them ariseth principally from this twofold account. 

1. From the subtilty of the contrivers of errors, which 
many times are the cunning and the wise in their generation, 
which the necessity of their cause requires ; truth being strong, 
and error naturally weak, and that sly deceiving spirit lends it 
his utmost assistance to serve the design. Such men know 
how to disguise new falsehoods in the old habits of truth, to 
make them look ancient and venerable; they feel and know 
the temper of the age, and fit their opinions to the interest and 
pleasure of it. They prepare their errors to be received by 
degrees, and one part must draw on the other, and the whole 
must be insensibly swallowed down. So it happened in the 
adoration and invocation of saints and images, and the whole 
structure of the Romish religion, which by several steps, and 
in many ages, advanced to its mighty bulk. The cunning 
knew the consequences of their own positions, how far they 
would reach, which the vulgar eye discerned not ; they well 
foresaw how their hay and stubble, variety of phrases, and 
changes of syllables, would at length fire the foundation of 
religion; yet, being invented at first by the angelical doctors, 
and leaders of an age, for fame and reputation’s sake, they and 
their followers first defended them for bare truths, afterwards 
for sacred and fundamental ones; and things at first only 
piously believed, soon after have been adopted into a creed. 
And men of rashness and superstition, only great in place and 
office, have vented opinions, whose fatal conclusions they at 
first, we hope, did not know; yet the cunning many times 
have hatched what they left, and improved it fatally to religion ; 
the greatness of the man, whether an Innocent or an Hilde- 
brand, gave the error its first reputation, and the cunning of 
others its strength and argument. Many of the great and 
knowing heads of the world being corrupted unto the Roman 
side, to defend those errors, which had got footing in the 
Church. But howcan we unlock the secret methods of Rome, 
or describe the ways and policies by which the mystery of 
iniquity works? Yet we are sure it is carried on by the wind- 
ings and turnings of the Serpent, and men that he employs 
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upon design to ruin truth; for when the Apostle describes the 
sad apostasies and defections from the faith,* they are said to 
be wrought by men of skill and art, who lie in wait to deceive. 

2. From the passions and infirmities of other men. These 
give the false and busy deceiver an easy victory. When opi- 
nions are so contrived as to serve the designs of pride and 
covetousness, ambition, and lust, and other vices, they easily 
pass for mighty truths; their original is not inquired into, the 
judgment is bribed, and they bear the title of ancient and 
primitive, or what the deceiver pleaseth. For these passions 
have effeminated the mind, and made it soft and sluggish ; and 
any bold error shall slip down, rather than be at the charge of 
a further search and inquiry, to know whether these things be 
so or no. The Roman religion being so well cut out in its 
different doctrines, to hit men’s vices and passions, gaiety or 
melancholy, enthusiasm or fury, power or design, it is no won- 
der it did prevail in a sly and silent manner, interest having 
put out their eyes; this kmgdom came not with observation, 
and the approaches of the enemy in the night of ignorance, 
(viz. the darkness that could be felt of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh century, when all good learning, and manners too, 
were fast asleep ; the time when many of the new devices of 
Rome were hammering out, and the noise not heard) were not 
discovered, till they had taken possession, and then by virtue 
of power and great names, defended their title. And their 
own writers confess that many of the great guardians of faith, 
the Popes of Rome, were very vicious and illiterate persons, 
whose vice and ignorance kept them nodding, while the little 
thieves, the notions and speculations of men of wit and inte- 
rest, set open the Church’s doors for the greater errors to come 
crowding in. Our Saviour} confirms the truth of this, when 
he compares his Church to a field, which had been sown by 
him and his Apostles, with very good seed, wheat or some 
other grain ; but while men slept, when Christians were grown 
wicked and careless, ignorant or factious, comes the enemy, 
and scatters the tares, and a new harvest of weeds, heretical 
doctrines, superstitious practices, foppish and fantastic rites 
overran and choked the purer grain, And the Apostle tells 
his disciples,t ‘‘ that men of dangerous principles, abusing 
the grace of God, speaking evil of dignities, and despising 
dominions, and denying Christ that bought them, had crept 
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in unawares,” being well disguised with fine names and pre- 
tences, while good men were careless and sleepy. And when 
most begin to broach new errors, and spread their inventions 
for mighty truths, they do it with all the skill and artifice that 
so bad a design can possibly require; error and innovation ne- 
cessarily calling for the utmost cunning and slyness to its aid 
and assistance. Religion therefore may easily suffer a consi- 
derable change ; yet good men know not how, neither the time 
nor authors of it. 

It being therefore only absolutely necessary for us to know, 
that whensoever and howsoever these errors in the Church 
first sprung up, that they were contrary to the primitive faith 
of Christ and his Apostles, and therefore were to be amended 
and weeded up, notwithstanding the common question, where 
was our harvest of wheat, before the weeders, our reformers, 
came? for the Church of England finding old Christianity 
strangely overgrown with the new doctrines and creeds of 
Rome, contrary to the offices of Christ, the design of his under- 
taking for mankind, and the true spirit of his religion, it 
became a duty, as much as they loved their souls, and would 
be true and loyal unto Christ, to shake off these new and sin- 
ful impositions, and restore true and primitive Christianity. 
Had our differences with Rome consisted only in things less 
fit and proper, used by them in their religious offices, or in 
rituals or gestures not so decent, they might have had some 
pretence to roar against us for breaking off communion with 
her; but when they plough up the very foundation, as one of 
her pagan captains did the walls of Jerusalem’s temple, and 
lay all waste before them, their new additions eating out the 
very heart of old religion ; to thunder out damnation against 
us, because we renounce her communion in this, is to add 
uncharitableness and other gross vices, to their former sin, as 
though they could not preserve Christianity, but by defacing it 
more. Our prince being constituted by God a nursing father 
of the Church, and our bishops, in their episcopal power, being 
co-ordinate with him of Rome, or any other in the Christian 
world, ought, under the penalty of damnation, and did accord- 
ingly, reform the Romish corruptions, which had tainted the 
vitals of Christianity ; an indispensable duty it was to preserve 
the primitive faith,* like a chaste virgin, and not suffer it to 
be longer prostituted to the designs and passions of men by a 
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solemn vow ; and our souls were at stake, we had engaged to 
preserve it pure and undefiled ; and therefore with all just and 
proper ways and methods, we were bound earnestly to contend 
for it. In duty therefore to our Lord and Master’s command, 
at such a time we began our Reformation, but wish that it had 
been promoted and completed many years before, though the 
same question would have been as fitly asked then, or any other 
time, except they think that errors must be immortal, and the 
gates of heaven shall not prevail against them. The goodness 
and wisdom of our Reformation would be readily acknowledged 
and imitated, did not fame and ambition, power and secular 
interest, infect the eye, and change the natural shape and 
colour of things; and it is a sign the cause of Rome wants 
strength, when such a trifling, only popular, objection against 
our Reformation is made so powerful to preserve their disciples 
in their communion, and amuse our own. And we need say 
no more against it, but this, and it is no Roman uncharitable- 
ness and rigour; that if Rome, notwithstanding all the clear 
evidence against her new and upstart opinions, shall obstinately 
defend them, and contemn a wise and pious reformation, let 
her suffer the just punishment of her wilful errors. He that 
will prefer an old disease, before a new cure, let him be for 
ever sick. For we would have healed Babylon, and she was 
not healed. ; 


BOOK IV. 


THE REFORMATION VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE OF 
WANTING A REGULAR ORDINATION AND MINISTRY. 


A VINDICATION OF THE ORDINATIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND: IN WHICH IT IS DEMONSTRATED, THAT ALL 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ORDINATION, ACCORDING TO THE 
PRACTICE OF THE PRIMITIVE AND GREEK CHURCHES, ARE 
STILL RETAINED IN OUR CHURCH, IN ANSWER TO A PAPER 
WRITTEN BY ONE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, TO PROVE 
THE NULLITY OF OUR ORDERS, AND GIVEN TO A PERSON 
OF QUALITY. 


THE PREFACE, 


Tue agents of the Church of Rome studying to accommo- 
date their religion to every man’s taste and inclinations, use 
their endeavours with all persons, in those things wherein 
they think they may most likely succeed. If they find some 
that love to live at their ease, and to reconcile their hopes of 
pardon and heaven with a lewd life, then they offer to secure 
them by slight confessions, easy penances, cheap pardons, and 
indulgences, and the communication of the merits of other 
persons. If they fall on others of a sourer composition, the 
severities of some religious orders and unmerciful penances are 
laid before them. If they meet with those that can easily 
helieve every thing that is told them with much assurance, then 
many miracles, and other wonderful stories are mustered up. If 
others seem not so tractable and credulous, then they study to 
shew them there is no certainty at all about religion, if all 
their tradition be not believed: and so they can but shake 
them from our Church, they care not whither such doubts may 
drive them, were it headlong to atheism. If they find others 
that are fanciful and enthusiastical in their religion, then they . 
tell them of visions, raptures, and ecstasies, without number : 
or if they fall on others that love the order and gravity of the 
Church, then they think the game is easy and sure ; they tell 
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them of the antiquity, universality, and continued succession of 
their Church ; and of the novelty, thenarrowness, and want of 
succession in ours. And though the fallaciousness of these 
objections hath been so oft laid open, that by this time it might 
have been reasonably expected men of ingenuity and probity 
should have been ashamed of continuing them; yet these 
gentlemen are proof against all discoveries. 

The reader will easily discern, how guilty the writer of the 
following paper is, of going in the beaten track of asserting 
things confidently, which, if he be a man of learning, he must 
needs know they have no strength in them :. and if he be not 
acquainted with ecclesiastical learning (which in charity to him 
I am bound to believe), it is very presumptuously done of him, 
to give out papers of this importance, in a pomt that no man 
ought to engage in, but he that has studied antiquity to some 
competent degree. For to charge any person, much more a 
whole Church, with the basest sacrilege and forgery, unless one 
be well assured in his conscience, that he is able to make it 
good, is sucha piece of uncharitableness and high presumption, 
that I know no excuse it can admit of: and if our Church be 
bringing souls to Christ, in the method proposed in the Gospel, 
how much has the writer of this paper, or any other that 
manages these arguments, to answer for, that study to raise 
such scruples as tend to cross and defeat so good a design. 

But this paper, weak as it is, was thought fit to be copied 
out, and given about, and was brought to a person of quality, 
that had been educated under a deep sense of the reverence due 
to the Church, and churchmen: so that they hoped, that if 
such an one could be once induced to believe that we had no 
orders, nor churchmen duly called among us, it had been easy 
to have prevailed further. But that person being sincerely 
pious and devout, and not easily shaken with every story that 
was made, and being desirous to be fully satisfied in this 
matter, conveyed the paper into my hands, and I was put 
upon the answering it. 

I quickly saw that the arguments were so weak and trifling, 
that they were very easily answered ; yet, since I was to engage 
in such a subject, I resolved to do it with as much care and 
industry, as the importance of the matters required ; and finding 
that, for all that had been written on this controversy, there 
remained a great deal still to be said, I have so fully considered 
it, as I hope no scruple will remain with discerning persons ; 
and for the endless doubtings of weaker minds, and the restless 
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endeavours of busy emissaries, nothing can satisfy or silence 
those. 

It may seem too great a presumption in one that is a 
stranger in this Church, to engage in a question that so much 
concerns it. But though I had not my orders in this Church, 
yet I derived them from it, beg ordained by a bishop that 
had his ordination im this Church, so that I am equally con- 
cerned in the issue of the question; and I am confident, no 
body shall have cause to imagine that I engage in it, with design 
to betray or give it up. 

Among the many unjust and spiteful calumnies, with which 
the clergy of the Roman communion, study to asperse and 
disgrace the Reformation, there are none more frequently 
made use of than these: that there are no pastors lawfully 
called or ordained among us; that we have not the power of 
making God present on our altars as they have; nor the power 
of absolving from sins, much less of redeeming souls from the 
miseries they are under in another state. They tell their 
credulous followers, that we were at first no better than a 
company of tub-preachers, and that all the disorders we saw of 
that sort during the late wars, were as justifiable as the first 
beginnings of the Reformation. And though the ridiculous 
fable of the “‘ Nag’s-head,”’ be so manifest a forgery, supported 
by no good evidence, and overthrown by the authority of the 
so many public records, besides many other clear presumptions 
from the state of things, and the time in which that was said 
to be done, that one might very reasonably expect that all 
sober or discreet persons should be ashamed of so foul an 
imposture ; yet it serves them still for many a good turn, and 
so they will never lay it down: though I dare boldly say, 
there is no matter of fact of which there are no surviving 
witnesses, that can be demonstrated with clearer evidence, than 
the regularity and canonicalness of the ordination of Arch- 
bishop Parker. Others, that are not so lost in impudence, yet 
say, that though we have a shadow of a succession among us, 
yet we shew how little regard we have to orders, when we 
acknowledge the Protestant churches beyond the seas to be 
true churches, though manyof them do not so much as pretend 
to a continued succession of pastors. 

For the foreign churches, they are able to speak for them- 
selves ; nor is it needful for me here to shew, what grounds 
there are for our churches holding communion with them. 
But it must be acknowledged to be a high pitch of boldness 
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and injustice to charge us, as if we did not ascribe all due 
honour to holy orders, and the succession of pastors. We 
know and assert, that “‘no man can take this honour (of 
priesthood) to himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron; so also Christ glorified not himself to be made an 
high-priest ; but he that said unto him,* Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee.”” We reject the extravagant and 
bold pretences of hot-headed or factious enthusiasts, and have 
learned out of the Gospel, that a public calling was necessary, 
even to those who had the most extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Our Saviour “sent his disciples as his Father 
had sent him;’’ and laid his hands on them, and gave them 
the power of binding and loosing. And though God had, by 
his Spirit, called Saul and Barnabas to the Apostleship of the 
Gentiles ; yet they did not enter upon the discharge of that 
function, till by the direction of the Holy Ghost (whether by 
a voice formed in the air, or by a secret inspiration, it matters 
not), they were separated for the work of the ministry by 
prayer and imposition of hands. And though Timothy was 
by some prophesies, marked out as a sacred person, yet he 
was received into that function by the imposition of St. Paul’s 
hands. From these sacred authorities, backed with the con- 
stant doctrine and practice of the Churches of God, in all ages, 
we do hold a visible vocation and ordination of pastors necessary 
in the Church. 

But whether the Roman pontifical, or our ordinal comes 
nearer the rules and instances in Scripture, and the forms of 
the primitive times, for at least eight hundred years, any that 
will compare them, will easily discern; and it is the chief 
subject of the following work, fully to evince the advantage of 
our forms beyond theirs. 

It is true, we do not extol the office of priesthood to that 
height as to say, the priest can, by a few words, work the 
greatest miracle that ever was, and can make God present, (as 
they love to phrase it,) this we think is the honouring the 
creature more than the Creator. Nor do we exalt the priest 
above God’s vicegerent upon earth, our lawful Sovereign, whom 
(according to the doctrine of the primitive Church, even when 
persecuted by their Emperors) “we honour as next to God, 
and one who is inferior to God only.’’ And therefore we 
reject the seditious comparing of the dignity of the priestly 
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office, with the kingly, which has not satisfied the ambition of 
the Romish clergy since Hildebrand’s days ; but the one must 
be preferred to the other. Nor do we pretend that our character 
gives us an immunity to commit crimes, and an exemption 
from the civil courts, when they are committed. This were 
to make the altar a sanctuary for the most criminal, and the 
house of prayer a den of thieves and robbers. 

It is true, Christian princes granted these immunities at 
first, that churchmen might not be disturbed in their callings, 
nor vexed with troublesome suits ; but afterwards that would 
not suffice, but the doctrine of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
immunity was set up as a thing most sacred; and no wonder 
was it, that men durst not presume to lay hands on him, who 
could bring down not only legions of angels, but God himself, 
with a word. And in the beginning of this century, Italy had 
almost been embroiled in a war of the Pope’s making; for 
which he pretended this for one cause, that the State of 
Venice* had apprehended two notoriously lewd and flagitious 
priests, and were proceeding against them according to law. 
But he saw other princes were not very ready to second him ; 
and yet he did not lay down the quarrel, till the process of the 
priests was discharged, and they were set at liberty. Such 
exemptions are very profitable for a corrupt clergy ; but if any 
such be among us, we claim no such protection, being willing 
to leave them to the law. 

We know as little ground for thinking the priest, by his 
saying mass, can bring souls out of purgatory. The Scrip- 
tures have made no discoveries either of purgatory, or the ways 
to escape from it, or to get out of it. The primitive Church 
continued still as ignorant as the holy penman had been; but 
in the darkest ages; (the night being a fit time for dreams,) this 
other world was discovered : which has brought greater returns 
of power and riches to that Prince, under whose protection the 
discovery was made, than the world Columbus discovered, has 
sent to the Crown of Castile. And though the trade is not of 
that advantage that it was, yet in gratitude for past services, 
it must never be neglected; or as when the vein of a mine 
fails, they dig on through the hardest rocks, till they find it 
again, for the works must still go on. But we, poor souls, have 
nothing to do with that, gainful traffic, and therefore the glory 
of the discovery, and the monopoly of the trade, we freely 
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resign up to them, and acknowledge the profits of new inven- 
tions, by the rules of all government, are only due to the 
inventors ; so that they have no reason to quarrel with us for 
leaving this entirely to them. 

For the power of binding and loosing, we do assert, that as 
our Saviour vested his disciples with it, so it is still m the 
Church ; butif the vigour and exercise of it be much weakened, 
we have none to blame for it, but the Church of Rome; who 
have now, in a course of many years, laid down all open and 
public penance, So that the world being once delivered from 
that which, to licentious men, seemed a heavy bondage, it is 
not to be wondered at, if the primitive strictness could not be 
easily retrieved. It is true, this is a defect in our Church; it 
is confessed by her in the office of Commination, and she wishes 
it may be restored; but the decay and disuse of it begun in 
the Church of Rome; and every body knows, that what is 
severe and uneasy to flesh and blood, is not soon submitted 
to, when the practice of it is for any considerable time 
intermitted. 

But the clergy of that communion thought they had made a 
good bargain, when the necessity of auricular confessors, and 
private absolution, was received: to which the laity did more 
easily submit, that they might be freed from the shame of open 
penance ; and they knew how to deal with their priests, when 
the penance was secret; none knew either the hemousness of 
their sins, or the nature of the penance: so it was more 
safe for the priest to enjoin what he listed, and give absolution 
on what terms he pleased. And then because it was painful 
to have the absolution* delayed till the penance was fulfilled, 
which was the rule of the primitive Church, absolution was 
granted immediately upon confession, without more ado; as 
Arnaud has fully discovered to the world. 

Certainly everybody that considers these things, must discern 
what merchandise the Roman clergy have made of the power of 
the keys, to make themselves masters of all men’s secrets, and of 
their consciences; then was the necessity of secret confession 
set up, though there be nothing in Scripture that favours it; any 
places that look that way, being only meant of confessing our 
faults to those against whom they are committed, or of a public 
confession in the cases of public offences. Nor can it be pre- 
tended with any colour of truth or reason, that the primitive 
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Church did set up or authorize confession, in any other way 
than as our Church does, recommending it only as an excellent 
mean towards the quieting the conscience, and avoiding of 
all scruple and doubtfulness. 

Penitence is also a mean for humbling the sinner more, for 
possessing him with deeper apprehensions of the guilt and evil 
of sin, and of the justice of God, and for engaging him to more 
diligence and watchfulness for the future; and by these rules 
all these practices are common, and avowed in that Church ; 
and by these, and such like, have the Jesuits got all the world 
to make their confessions to them: of which such discoveries 
have been made by the writers of the Port-Royal, that we need 
say nothing, but only look on with astonishment, and see the 
impudent partiality of the Court of Rome, and how obstinately 
they are resolved to reform nothing: for though the practice 
of the whole Church, in all the Councils that were held for 
many ages, be clearly of the side of the Jansenists, yet they must 
be condemned, their books censured, and the practice of the 
Jesuits encouraged and supported. 

After all this, of what undaunted consciences must they be, 
who charge our Church as opening a sanctuary for vice and 
impurity ’ Because we retain not the necessity of secret con- 
fession and absolution: which (whatever they may prove, if 
well managed) are according to the practices of that Church, 
and the casuistical divinity that is in greatest credit there, and 
by which their priests are directed, engines for beating down 
all religion and common honesty. 

But our Church owns still the power of the keys,* which 
is not only doctrinal, when the mercies of God are declared, 
or his judgments denounced: but it is also authoritative and 
ministerial, by which all Christians are either admitted to, or 
rejected from the privileges of Church communion, and their 
sins are bound or loosed. With this we assert the pastors of 
the Church are vested. 

For the rites of our ordinations, we still retain those which 
are mentioned in the Scriptures, which are imposition of hands 
and prayer. As for the forms of prayer, the Catholic Church 
never agreed on any, nor decreed what were to be used. 
Every Church had their own forms. And though the Church 
of Rome did unmercifully enough impose divers things on the 
Greek Churches, and because they would not yield to her 
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tyranny, she left them to be a prey to the Turk, and did not 
iterpose her authority with the Princes of the west, over whom 
she was then absolute, to arm them for the assistance and 
defence of the Greeks; yet amidst all this desire of rule, they 
were never so unreasonable, as to impose their liturgies, rituals, 
or missals on them ; but in these they left them to their own 
forms, and so continue to do to this day. Anciently they had no 
more jurisdiction over the British Churches, than over the 
Greek Churches. So that by the division of provinces, con- 
firmed by General Councils, and by a particular decree of the 
Council of Ephesus,* no new authority over any other Churches 
was to be assumed by any See, but all were to be determined 
by the former practices and customs of the Church. It is 
certain, that before that time the bishops of Rome had no 
patriarchal jurisdiction in Britain; so that if the decrees of 
General Councils will bind them, they ought not to claim any 
authority over us. 

But if the Popes build new pretensions on Austin the 
monk’s being sent hither by Pope Gregory the Great, we are 
ready to refer this matter to his decision, and will stand to his 
award; for he being consulted by Austin about some par- 
ticulars, one of these was : 

« Since there is one faith, how comes it that the customs of 
the Churches are so different, and that one form of missals is 
in the Roman Church, and another is in the Churches of the 
Gauls, or of France ?”’+ 

From this question it appears, that even France, which was 
undoubtedly within the patriarchate of Rome, had forms dif- 
ferent from those used in Rome. But let us now hear what 
answer is given by Pope Gregory, which may be reasonably 
believed, ex cathedra, and so of great authority with all who 
acknowledge the infallibility of that See. 

** You know the custom of the Church of Rome, in which 
you were educated; but my opinion is, that whatever you 
find, either in the holy Roman, the Gallican, or any other 
Church that may be more pleasing to Almighty God, you 
shall diligently choose out that; and infuse in the English 
Church, which is yet but young in the faith, by careful instruc- 
tion, what you can gather from many Churches ; for we ought 
not to love things for the sake of a place, but places for the, 
sake of good things; therefore, choose from all Churches the 
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things that. are pious, religious, and right, and gather all these 
im one bundle, and leave them with the English, that they may 
become familiar to them.’’* 

It will be hard for the agents of that Church to find out a 
reason why Austin bishop of Canterbury, might make such 
changes in the liturgies, by gathering out of the several rituals 
that were then in the world, what he thought fit ; and yet to 
deny the same power to Archbishop Cranmer, and the bishops 
in King Edward’s days. Why might not they as well as Austin 
the monk compare the rituals of the Church of Rome with 
other more ancient forms, and gather together what they found 
most pious, religious, and right; not loving things “for the 
sake of a place (whether Rome or Sarum), but loving places 
rather for the sake of good things.” 

So that in this, we have on our side the decision of a Pope, 
who was both more learned and more pious than any of all 
his successors ; but this is not the only particular in which they 
will decline to be tried by his judgment. 

And in the changes that were made, it is very clear that our 
reformers did not design to throw out every thing that was in the 
Roman rituals, right or wrong; but made all the good use that 
was possible of the forms that were then received in the Western 
Church ; and in this our Church followed our Saviour’s method, 
who, though he had the fulness of the Godhead dwelling in him, 
and was to antiquate the Jewish religion, and to substitute his 
more divine precepts to those of Moses, yet he did accommodate 
his institutions as near as could be, to the customs of the Jews, 
not only in lesser matters, but even in those two great sacra- 
ments by which his Church is knit together, as hath been 
fully made out by many learned writers. If, then, the customs 
of a religion that was ready to perish, were made use of, and 
by new and more sacred benedictions were consecrated to 
higher ends, our Church shewed her prudence and moderation, 
in not destroying root and branch, but reserving such things as 
were good; and by being cleansed from some excrescences, 
might prove still of excellent use. This, though it has given 
some colour to many peevish complaints, yet is that in which 
we have cause still to glory. 

This care and caution does eminently appear in our ordinal, 
the ceremonies which were invented by the latter ages, we laid 
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aside, the more ancient and apostolical are retained. And for 
the formal words used in the imposition of hands, though the 
saying, Receive the Holy Ghost, was a later addition, without 
any ancient authority ; yet because this comes nearer the prac- 
tice of our Saviour, it was retained as the form of giving 
orders. For since it is confessed on all hands, that the form 
of orders is in the power of the Church, we had good reason 
to prefer that which our blessed Saviour made use of to any 
other ; and it had been a sullen and childish peevishness to 
have changed this, because it was used in the Church of Rome. 
So that I cannot imagine what should move them to shew so 
much dislike to our forms, except it be the quarrel of hating 
them, because they are better, and their own are worse ; and 
so because their deeds are evil, they envy and revile us. 

In this whole matter, we are willing to be tried both by 
the Scriptures and the first eight ages, even of the Roman 
Church, by the Greek Church to this day, and by the doctrine 
that is most commonly received even in their own Church. 

There is but one objection that may seem to have any force 
in it, which can be made from the practices of the primitive 
Church against the ordinations in this Church ; which is, that 
we have not the inferior degrees of sub-deacons, acolyths, 
exorcists, readers and porters in our Church; and indeed, if 
the Pope’s infallibility be well proved, this will be of force 
sufficient to invalidate our orders. The case of Photius 
patriarch of Constantinople, is well known, whom Pope 
Nicolaus denied to be lawfully ordained, because he was sud- 
denly raised up from being a layman to be made a patriarch ; 
and though he passed through the ecclesiastical degrees, yet 
that was not thought sufficient by that Pope, who certainly 
would have been more severe to us, who have none of these 
degrees among us. 

But these orders cannot be looked on as either of divine or 
apostolical institution ; the Scripture mentions them not; St. 
Clemens, St. Ignatius, and St. Polycarp, say nothing of them ; 
Justin Martyr and Irenzeus are as silent about them ; so that till 
the third century we find no footsteps of them, the first mention 
that is made of them, is in the canons and constitutions called 
Apostolical, (of whose antiquity I shall now say nothing.) In 
the canons* mention is often made of the rest of the clergy, 
as distinct from bishops, priests, and deacons, and particularly 
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they mention readers, sub-deacons, and singers.* In the 
constitutions there are rules given about the ordination of sub- 
deacons and readers. And though there is mention made of 
exorcists,t yet it is plainly said there, that they were not 
ordained, but were believed to have that power over spirits by 
a free gift of God, and that they were then ordained, when 
they were made bishops and priests. Firmilian,t who lived in 
the midst of the third century, speaks of exorcists; but it 
does not appear from his words, if they were a distinct or an 
inferior order of churchmen, and they may be well enough 
understood of such as had an extraordinary power over spirits. 
Yet in the beginning of the fourth century,§$ we find in the 
Greek Church more inferior orders; for the Council of 
Laodicea reckons up servants, (who, it is. like, were acolyths) 
readers, singers, exorcists, porters, and ’Ackyrai, who were, it 
seems, monks, or some persons that were employed in servile 
works, such as the diggers of graves. And by the Council of 
Antioch, || the Chorepiscopi might ordain sub-deacons, readers, 
and exorcists. And if the Epistle to the Church of Antioch, 
said to be written by Ignatius, was forged in the same century, 
by it it appears, that there were then, in the Greek Church, 
sub-deacons, readers, singers, porters, and exorcists; for all 
these are saluted in that epistle ; from which it appears, that 
all these orders were then in the Church of Antioch. 

But there is no small difficulty about these orders in the 
Greek Churches, for in all their rituals, we find no inferior 
orders but sub-deacons and readers ; to whom, in some Churches, 
they have added singers: upon which it is that Morinus con- 
fidently pronounces there were never any other inferior orders 
in the Greek Church, but these two: but it does not appear 
that he had considered well those canons of Laodicea and 
Antioch, which mention other orders.4] Abraham Ecchellensis, 
according to his usual way of flattermg the Court of Rome, 
in all his writings, is not a little puzzled with this; he con- 
fesses that in the Greek Church they have no other inferior 
orders, but sub-deacons and readers, but says, some thought 
those other lower degrees were included in the order of 
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readers ; but he thinks they were included in the sub-deacon’s 
orders, and strains all the wit he had, to give some colours for 
this conceit of his. In sum, it is clear exorcists were an 
inferior office in the Greek Church once, and afterwards it was 
laid aside. It were an impertinent digression here.to give an 
account*of their office: but, in a word, they were catechists, 
who prepared the catechumens for baptism; and, by the 
catechisms in the Church, all that came from heathenism to 
be Christians, were often adjured to renounce the devil and all 
heathenish idolatry. Which adjurations were called exorcisms, 
and from these the catechists were called exorcists : of which, 
he that desires further satisfaction, may be directed to it by 
what he will find at the bottom of the page.* But when, or 
upon what. occasion this office fell into disuse, in the Greek 
Church, does not appear. I shall only suggest, that it is 
reasonable to conclude, that upon the general suppression of 
heathenism in the Greek Empire, when there were no more 
catechumens, there bemg no further use of exorcists, the 
function was no longer continued. It appears likewise from 
the name of acolyth, that it was begun in the Greek Church, 
from whence it is probable, the Latin Church had that order. 
In the Latin Church St. Cyprian is the first that speaks of 
these inferior orders, and we find them frequently mentioned 
in his epistles, he speaks of sub-deacons,+ acolyths,t readers,§ 
and exorcists ;|| and contemporary with him was Cornelius, 
who, giving an account of the clergy of Rome,{ says, there 
were forty-six priests, seven deacons, forty-two acolyths, fifty 
exorcists, readers, and porters, So it seems, there were no 
sub-deacons then in Rome: nor does St. Cyprian mention the 
porters. So that in that century all these orders were not 
looked on as necessary in the Western Church,** much less 
was there a certain number of years determined for every one of 
them, as was afterwards done by the Popes; who appointed, 
that before any might be made a priest, he should be five years 
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a reader and exorcist, and fourteen years an acolyth and sub- 
deacon. In the fourth Council of Carthage, we have the full 
catalogue of the sacred functions, (as they are called in the 
Apostolical canons)* with the rules and forms of ordaining 
them, and there sub-deacons,+ acolyths,} exorcists,§ readers, || 
porters, 4] and singers,** are set down. 

But besides these, we find another order of Fossarii, or the 
diggers of graves, mentioned by St. Jerome, who calls them 
the first order of the clergy: they are also mentioned in that 
supposititious letter of St. Ignatius, to the Church of Antioch, 
and are spoken of by Epiphanius ; by which it appears they 
were reckoned among the clergy, both in the Greek and Latin 
Churches. But there is no mention of them im any later 
writers.;++ We find mention of another office in an author to 
whom indeed little credit is due, who are called the keepers of 
the martyrs, who had the keeping of the vault or burying-place, 
where the martyrs’ bodies were laid up in those churches that 
were built to their honour; but we meet with these nowhere 
else. And though the order of singers continued for several 
ages in the Western Church, and is mentioned by most of the 
writers on the Roman rituals in Hittorpius’s collection, and 
also in the Ordo Romanus ; yet is now left out im the Roman 
Pontifical. 

From all which it appears, that there was no settled order 
agreed on or received in the Catholic Church, about these 
inferior degrees; some of them that were received in some 
Churches, were not im other Churches; and what was gene- 
rally received im one age, was laid aside in another; and 
therefore there is no obligation lying on us to continue those 
still. 

But as the number of these orders was different, so the 
ways of ordaining were not the same. In the Eastern Church 
they were (and are to this day) conferred by imposition of 
hands, which was perhaps taken from the custom of the Jews, 
among whom all offices were given with that rite. But in the 
Western Church they were conferred by the delivery of a book, 
vessel, or instrument that related to their function, which per- 
haps was taken from the Roman custom of granting offices by 
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the tradition of somewhat that belonged to it, as Trajan made 
the prefects by giving them a sword. 

The occasion of setting up all these inferior offices was 
certainly very just and good, that there might be taken in 
them a long and full probation of all such as were to be 
admitted to the offices that were of divine institution, and so. 
none might be admitted to any of them before there had been 
a full trial and discovery made of their merit and good 
behaviour, and were indeed like degrees in Universities. But 
after that Constantine granted such immunities and exemptions 
to churchmen, then it is probable that many who desired 
to share in these, and yet had no mind to be initiated im the 
offices of divine appointment, came and entered in these lower 
degrees : to regulate which, Justinian made a law, that none 
who had been soldiers, or had any offices about their Courts, 
(Curiales* and obstricti curiee) might be ordained, till they 
had got their dismission, and had been fifteen years in a 
monastery ; and perhaps some of these offices were laid aside, 
because of the complaints the prefects made of the interruption 
of justice by the great numbers of the clergy, who pleaded 
the exemptions that were granted to them. 

pon the whole matter it is clear, that all these orders were 
only of ecclesiastical institution. So that the want of them 
cannot be charged on our Church as an essential defect, and 
our Church had as good authority to lay all these aside, as 
other Churches had to lay down sometimes one, sometimes 
more of them. And in the Church of Rome, though these 
are still kept up, yet all, except the sub-deacons, are merely for 
form’s sake; for acolyths, exorcists, readers, or porters, never 
discharge any part of the service that belongs to their office ; 
and the exorcisms are quite taken out of the hands of the 
exorcists, and are made only by priests. So that this whole 
objection comes to nothing. 

But we have much more material objections against the 
Church of Rome upon this head.: For whereas, by Divine 
institution and the practice of the primitive Church, all 
bishops are equal both in order and jurisdiction; they have 
robbed the bishops of the greatest part of their jurisdiction, 
of which I shall give some instances. 

Monks, by their original, were laymen, and were under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese: this at first was not 
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so much as disputed; but when they grew insolent and 
factious it was declared, by the General Council of Chalcedon, * 
that they were and ought to be subject to their bishops, and 
so it continues in the Greek Church to this day, The same 
was also decreed in some Western Councils; but when the 
order of the Benedictines grew very considerable, and many 
persons of quality retired into it, and it became a great piece 
of religion to build and enrich abbeys; then the founders 
moved their kings to obtain privileges for them from their 
bishops; for the most ancient of these that I have met with 
is the exemption of the abbey of St. Denis,+ granted by the 
Bishop of Paris: the next to that is the exemption of the 
abbey of Corbie, granted by the Bishop of Amiens; which 
precedents were soon followed by a great many others. By 
these grants the bishops did renounce their share of the 
revenues of the abbey; of which, according to the ancient 
division, the fourth part did belong to the bishop: and for 
the further quiet of those religious houses, the bishops did 
exempt them from all visitation, and gave up the power they 
had over them wholly to the abbot; and these exemptions, 
which at first were only for the monasteries, were afterwards 
extended further to all the lands and churches that belonged 
to the abbeys; of which some were exempted from the visita- 
tions of the archdeacons, and the bishop’s vicars; others 
were also exempted from the bishops visiting im person.’ 

But the Popes, from the eighth century downwards, finding 
how much abbeys were enriched, and it being a grateful thing 
in all places to favour the monks, they granted them fuller 
and larger privileges; they gave many abbots a right to a 
mitre and a staff, and declared them prelates. And the truth 
of it was, the secular clergy were for the most part both so 
ignorant and so corrupt, that it was no wonder if all the world 
favoured the monks, whose vices being committed within their 
cloisters were not so notorious, and did not occasion so much 
scandal as these disorders of the clergy did, which were more 
public. And the very name, religious or regular, which the 
monks took to themselves, and the name secular, with which 
they loaded the clergy, did them great service ; for in ignorant 
ages, specious titles and ill sounding names affect the vulgar 
mightily. And the monks of the order of St. Austin being 
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also possessed of most of the prebends, from whence they 
were called canons regular, those chapters had exempted 
jurisdictions given them. From hence sprung all the peculiar 
exemptions that are among us; for in the suppressing of the 
monasteries, the bishops were not fully restored to their ancient 
jurisdiction ; so that those exemptions do still contmue, from 
whence the most scandalous disorders in our clergy have arisen. 
So much are they mistaken who complain of the episcopal 
jurisdiction, since the foulest enormities among us flow from 
the want of it, and from a corruption brought im by the Popes, 
which is not sufficiently purged out. 

These monasteries were so many separated and imdependent 
congregations, which did choose their own pastors; and this 
only difference, in the point of government, is between our 
modern independents and them, that these will depend on 
none in the rules of their policy, but on Christ alone, without 
acknowledging any superior jurisdiction or subordination ; and. 
those did depend on Christ’s vicar, without submittmg to any 
other authority. 

But the Popes, designing to subject the episcopal authority 
wholly to themselves, used another method toward that end, 
which was, to raise the dignity of the abbots very high; and 
whereas, by the primitive canons,* three bishops were to 
concur in the consecration of a bishop, the Popes brought in a 
custom of allowing two mitred abbots to assist a bishop in 
those consecrations, which is acknowledged both by Biniust 
and Bellarmine.{ And this, with the title prelate, and the use 
of the mitre and the pastoral staff, raised them to an equality 
with the bishops. 

This was not all, they were next brought to sit in General 
Councils. Originally abbots were but laymen, but now they 
must be all priests: yet it was never before heard of that 
priests did sit im Gicumenical Councils. It is true the rural 
bishops (or chorepiscopi) did subscribe the canons of the 
Council of Nice, and other General Councils: but whatever 
Morinus and some others have said, to prove that they were 
no more than priests, yet, if it were not an impertinent 


* Can. 1. Apost. [Tbid. vol. 1. col. 25.] Con. Nic. can. 4. [Tbid. col. 33. 
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digression, I think it could be easily made appear, that they 
were bishops ; so that it is most certain that no priests did 
subscribe, and sit in General Councils for many ages im their 
own names; for what they did by proxy from their bishops, 
has no relation to this matter. But when the Popes were 
setting up their monarchy in the west, they resolved to balance 
the votes of the bishops, by bringing im abbots to vote in their 
General Councils, who were obliged by their interest to 
support the exaltation of the papal power, and the suppressing 
of episcopal jurisdiction. 

In the first General Council that was held by Calistus IL., 
in the Lateran, Sugerius,* who was present, says, that there 
were 300 and more bishops; but Pandulphus says, there were 
present 997, partly bishops, partly abbots; so that above 600 
of these must have been abbots.t In the third Council of 
Lateran we hear of none but bishops; but to make amends 
for that, the writs that summoned the fourth Council of 
Lateran, were sent to abbots as well as to bishops, and a vast 
number of them came. The writst for the second Council of 
Lyons were issued out, not only to abbots, but to inferior pre- 
lates, by Pope Gregory X., and Aquinas and Bonaventure 
being then in great esteem, were also called to that Council, 
though they were only friars. But Pope Clement V.§ took care 
to have a full assembly when he called the General Council 
at Vienna; for the writs were not only to patriarchs, primates, 
metropolitans, archbishops, bishops, and abbots, as had been 
done before, but to all priors, deans, provosts, archdeacons, 
archpriests, and all other prelates of monasteries and churches 
exempted and non-exempted. And thus the Popes were sure 
to carry things in such assemblies as they pleased. And it is 
no unpleasant thing to observe what were the contests between 
the Popes and the bishops, which are plainly the same, and 
have been managed by the same arts and intrigues, that the 
contests in political matters, between prerogative and privilege 
have been. For near five ages the matter was contested by the 
prelates ; but the power of the abbots, and the other exemp- 
tions of the deans and chapters, did much weaken the bishops’ 
authority ; and the secular princes did join with the Popes to 
bear down the bishops, who having great revenues did 


* An. 1123. t+ Tom. Con. 10. col. 893. [Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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generally join with the people for asserting public liberty. 
But the Popes gave them up as sacrifices to their princes, till 
they forced them afterwards to seek to them for shelter from 
the severity of their princes, and then the tables were turned. 

All this was not a little set forward by the credit which the 
begging friars got everywhere in the thirteenth century ; for 
the monks were then become as scandalous as the secular 
clergy had ever been, and were generally very ignorant, so that 
they could not serve the ends of the papacy any more; but 
the austere lives of the Franciscans, their poverty and coarse 
garments, girt about with ropes,* their bare legs and seeming 
humility, gained them great esteem; and the zealous Domi- 
nicans, whose course of life was not so severe, yet were as 
poor, and preached much; and Aquinas, Scotus, and 
‘ Bonaventure, brought in among the friars the learning of the 
schools, which was then in great esteem in the world, all 
which concurred to dispose the people to receive them with 
great veneration. These were also employed by the Popes 
everywhere, and were also exempted from episcopal visitation, 
and had privileges to build churches and seminaries ; to preach, 
hear confessions, and administer the sacraments everywhere ; 
and by these means the episcopal jurisdiction was quite over- 
thrown, and the papacy became absolute, and these orders of 
mendicant friars were clearly a presbytery, they being a 
company of priests that acknowledged no episcopal jurisdic- 
tion over them; and their great chapter was their general 
assembly, and their annual or triennial generals and provincials, 
who are chosen by them, were like the elected moderators of 
provincial and national assemblies. In this only did that 
presbytery differ from the Geneva form, that it was subject 
only to Christ’s pretended vicar, the other claims to be only 
subordinate to Christ himself; but both did equally rebel 
against their bishops. Yet the schism of the papacy had 
almost overturned all; for the bishops met in a General 
Council at Constance (I call all those Councils General, 
according to the style of the Church of Rome, for I know 
there was not a Council truly general among them all), and 
there they thought to retrieve their authority, and to be quit 
with the Popes for bringing in abbots, and other inferior 
prelates, they brought in deputies from Universities, to sit and 
judge with them ; and they thought they had made sure work 
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of all by their acts, that regulated the Pope’s election, restrained 
his power, subjected him to the judgment of a General Council; 
and above all, by their act for a decennial General Council, 
with such provisions in it, tltat one would think the act for 
triennial parliaments was copied from that original. But, 
alas! all this proved to no purpose; for as Aineas Sylvius 
wisely said, ‘ that since all preferments were given by the Pope, 
and none by the Council, he must certainly have the better of 
it at long run ;”’ which as it made himself turn about, so it 
brought off many more ; and at length the Pope became master 
of all, and at the Council of Florence the generals of orders 
were brought in to have votes there. 

There was another great engine also made use of, by which 
all the rules of the primitive Church were overturned, which 
was the Pope’s assuming a power to hear and judge all causes 
originally. All that the Popes pretended to for many ages, 
was to be the highest tribunal to which the last appeal did lhe. 
And this was not only never yielded to by the Eastern Churches, 
but even the African Churches, though a part of the Latin 
Church, would never submit to it; and yet the receiving an 
appeal had a very favourable plea, that a person who had been 
oppressed by a faction, perhaps in his own country, might find 
relief and protection elsewhere. But after the eighth century, 
and that the forged and now universally acknowledged spurious 
decretals were received, they set up a new pretension of 
judging causes originally, taking matters out of the hands of 
the judge ordinary, and bringing the cognizance of them to 
Rome, and setting up many reserved cases, which could only 
be judged by the Pope; and the canonists, that were a servile 
sort of people, who wrote chiefly for preferment, did upon all 
occasions find new distinctions for enlarging the Pope’s power. 
But because it was intolerable, tedious, and expensive, to carry 
all such matters to Rome, therefore that it might not be too 
heavy a burden to the world, legatine courts were every- 
where set up, where all those trials were made. By all these 
ways were the primitive rules broken, and such a confusion 
was brought in upon all ecclesiastical offices, that no ancient 
landmark or boundary was thought so sacred, that they did 
not either leap over or change it. I will not enlarge farther 
on this subject ; and having already transgressed the bounds 
of a preface, I will not lay open the other violations of the 
sacred offices at the full length; but as the value of everything is 
no less prejudiced by exalting it too high, than by depressing 
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it too much, for a string over-bended must crack: so the 
Popes did as much wrong these functions by exalting them out 
of measure, as they had done by encroaching so far upon 
them. And this was done by the croissades, indulgences, 
privileged places, jubilees, and redemption from purgatory, 
with other things of that nature, which the monks and friars 
did everywhere preach and proclaim: these things did savour 
of interest so palpably, that it was no wonder if most people 
were so alienated from them, that the first Reformers found 
all persons ‘disposed to forsake the communion of a Church, 
that had so long deceived them by such gross impostures. 
Many had groaned long under all these corruptions, and of 
such the greater part received the Reformation ; others hoping 
to have got things brought about to a better pass, continued 
still in that communion; but how little Erasmus, Vicelius, 
Cassander, or many more such could prevail, the event shewed ; 
for in the Council of Trent (which was not obtained but after 
many years suit, frequent addresses, not without threatenings, 
at length extorting it) how little could be carried, appears even 
from Cardinal Pallavicini’s own history. Two grand points, 
upon which the bishops that had honest designs, intended to 
raise the reformation of discipline and manners, were the de- 
claring the episcopal jurisdictions to be of divine right; and 
that the residence of all ecclesiastical mcumbents, was also 
of divine right ; but these could not be carried. Lainez, the 
general of the Jesuits, and the whole court party, appearing 
with great vehemence against the first of these, asserting that 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction was wholly and only in the Pope. 
And from this one thing it may appear, how little justice or 
fair dealing was to be expected from that Council towards those 
whom they called heretics, when the bishops themselves being 
Judges, in a thing in which they also are parties, I mean about 
the divine right of their own jurisdiction, they could not carry 
it: for it was never heard of before, that where one was both 
judge and party, he was cast. And in the other trifling re- 
formations that were enacted there, what care was taken by 
distinctions and reservations, chiefly that grand and general one 
of saving the dignity of the apostolical see, to leave a door open, 
by which those very corruptions, which they seemed. to con- 
demn and cast out, might be again taken up, as most of them 
have been since, So that the issue of that assembly was, to 
establish the Papal authority, to cut off all possible hopes of 
abating an ace of the errors of that Church (when all contro- 
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verted points were turned to articles of faith, and the contrary 
opinions condemned by anathematisms) to discover how im- 
possible it is to get the abuses of that Church effectually re- 
formed ; and, in fine, to cure all people of their expectations of 
any great good from such meetings for the future ; and this 
has since appeared very visibly. For as it is not to be expected, 
that the Popes should call any General Councils ex motu pro- 
prio; so no Christian princes have thought it worth the while 
to solicit that court for a new Council. 

And thus I have hinted at several particulars ; from which 
it may appear how much the Church of Rome has confounded 
those holy functions; how she has robbed some of them of 
the power and jurisdiction which they have from Christ, and 
has put a power into the hands of others which they never had 
from Christ. And if the vigour of ecclesiastical discipline is 
not set up among us as it ought to be, we owe it, for the greatest 
part, to these corruptions which they brought in; and being 
once received, are not easily to be rooted out of the minds of the 
people. 

But to a great many, all that can be said of the disorders 
that have been brought in, or kept up in that Church by the 
Popes, will seem slight and of no force; for they will plainly 
tell us, that they do not all believe the Pope is infallible, but are 
satisfied there are many things done by him that are amiss, and 
need to be amended. They only adhere to the Catholic Church 
to whose definitions and decrees they submit and resign them- 
selves, and yet no body writes more sharply against the Re- 
formation and the Protestant Churches than these men do; 
charging them with heresy and schism, and everything that is 
hateful to mankind. This way of writing was begun in the 
Sorbon, and never more pompously than at this time, by the 
writers of the Port-Royal, and has been taken up here by 
some, whom their adversaries call Blackloists, who speak al- 
most with equal indignation of the court of Rome and the 
Reformation. This, I know, works great effects on some, and 
has a very specious appearance ; therefore I hope the reader 
will pardon me, if I hold him yet a little longer in the Preface, 
to unmask this pretension of some, which otherwise may im- 
pose upon him. 

I shall then make it appear, that the maintainers of these 
principles must either be men of no conscience at all, and such as 
stick not at mocking both God and man, at perjury and the foulest 
kind of equivocation: or, if they be true to these principles, 
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they must, on many occasions, do the same things for which 
they condemn us, and count as heretics and schismatics. And 
this I shall instance in three things, which are of the greatest 
consequence to a Church, namely, doctrine, worship, and go- 
vernment. 

For the first of these. When the Pope makes a decision in 
any controverted point, if I do not think him infallible, I retain 
still my own freedom to judge as I am convinced, and so I may 
perchance be of another mind. But if the Pope will have all 
churchmen, or all bishops (as was lately done in the case of 
the five propositions of Jansenius), to condemn the contrary 
opinions, or subscribe formularies about it; they must either 
do what is commanded, and so act against their conscience, 
equivocate, and be perjured; or if they do it not, they must 
be proceeded against, first for contempt and contumacy, and 
next for heresy ; and then they shall be heretics as well as we 
are. And if in one point a man reserves his private sentiments, 
notwithstanding the Pope’s decision, why not in a great many? 
And if it be no fault to have diftarent opinions, then, since 
a man’s actions must be governed by his persuasions, it will 
be no fault to maintain and teach them if they be of great im- 
portance, at least it is a great sin to renounce and deny them. 
Therefore, if Pope Leo X. was not infallible, Luther was no 
heretic, though condemned by him, especially a great’ many of 
the articles for which he was condemned, having never been 
decided by any of their pretended General Councils. Nor do 
these men think that the present practice of the Church is 
a forcible argument ; for those of the Port-Royal have both 
complained of it, and studied to change it in the matter of 
penance and absolution; so that it will not be easy, nay not 
possible for them to prove that Luther was an heretic, smce he 
was never condemned by any infallible power. Therefore it is 
not the authority of the condemnation, but the merit of the 
cause that makes a heretic, which is what we plead for. From 
which it is evident, that let the Pope decree what he will, all of 
that communion must either acquiesce in it, or they shall be- 
come heretics. This, to such as believe the Pope is infallible, 
is no matter of difficulty; for if I be once persuaded of that, 
all his decisions do captivate my reason ; but if I am not, I 
must either subdue my conscience to ‘my interest, or be that 
monster which is called an heretic. 

It is true, both civil and ecclesiastical government punishes 
all obstinate and refractory persons, who stand out against 
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_ public conclusions; but still the subject, if these laws be unjust, 
has a clear conscience amidst his sufferings; therefore, this is 
not parallel to their doctrine, who make all that comply not 
with their decisions heretics, which is a matter of great guilt be- 
foreGod. Let them give an argument that will make a Protestant 
a heretic, which will not infer the same against a Jansenist. 
And if they go to the merits of the cause, it is a trial we have 
never declined. So till these men learn to try their reasonmgs 
together, there is no account to be made of them. 

The second particular, in which I shall shew the fallacious- 
ness of these men’s reasonings, is in the matter of divine wor- 
ship, which, of how great consequence it is, needs not be made 
out; it must be a sin of a high nature, either to profane the 
name of God, by any piece of worship which I judge sinful, or 
to use any devotions about which I am not at all, or at least 
not fully persuaded. Now the whole worship of their Church 
coming originally and only from the Popes, who have given 
authority to what offices they will, have made saints, and added 
devotions to them as they pleased. All persons in that com- 
munion must either, by a blind resignation, accept of every- 
thing in their worship which the Pope imposes, believing him 
infallible ; or if they are not of that persuasion, but give them- 
selves leave to examine the offices, whether they do it by the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and tradition, or by the rules of rea- 
son, they must needs see there are many unjustifiable things 
in their offices, many saints are in the breviary, about whose 
canonization they are not at all assured. And, in a word, one 
shall’ not speak with one of these principles, but they will 
acknowledge there is great need of reforming their offices. 
Yet they must worship God according to them, as they are, 
otherwise, they are schismatics, and fall under that same con- 
demnation, for which they are so severe upon us. 

Therefore it must either be the merits of the cause that 
makes a schismatic, or if a condemnation for separating from 
authorised offices does it, then they must resolve to be guilty 
of it, or worship God contrary to their consciences. They have 
no rules for their offices but the Pope’s pleasure, for Councils 
never made any; and, indeed, it is the most unreasonable thing 
that can be, to put the direction of the whole worship of God 
in one man, or a succession of men’s power, unless they be be- 
lieved infallible. 

The last thing I shall mention, to shew how unreasonable 
they are who deny the Pope’s infallibility, and yet condemn 
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the Reformation so severely, is in the poimt of government, 
which though it be not of so high nor of so universal a nature 
as the two former are, yet it must be acknowledged to be of 
great importance. And that the prelates of that Church are 
fast tied to the Pope, without any* reserves or exceptions, un- 
less it be that (of saving my order) the sense whereof is not 
fully understood, will appear from the oath they make to the 
Pope before they are ordained. From the consideration of 
which it was, that King Henry VIII.+ laid it out to his par- 
liament, that they were but half his subjects; and by the 
oath then taken by the bishops of England, as it is set down 
by Hall, it appears, that since that time there are very consi- 
derable additions made to that oath, which any that will com- 
pare them together will easily discern. 

If men make conscience of an oath, they must be in a very 
hard condition that believe the Pope to be fallible, and yet are 
so bound to him by sucha bond. If the superior be infallible, 
the subject may, without any trouble to his conscience, swear 
obedience in any terms that can be conceived... But when the 
superior is believed subject to error and mistake, then their 
swallow must be very large that can swear to “ preserve, defend, 
increase, and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and 
authority of the holy Roman Church of our Lord the Pope, 
and his successors aforesaid The decrees, orders, or ap- 
pointments, reservations, provisions, or mandates apostolical, 
I shall observe with all my strength, and make them to be 
observed by others And I shall, according to my power, 
persecute and oppose all heretics, schismatics, and rebels, 
against the said our Lord, and his successors And I shall 
humbly receive, and diligently execute apostolical commands.” 

Which words being full, and without those necessary and 
just reserves of the obedience promised to ecclesiastical superiors, 
in all things lawful and honest, all the prelates of the Roman 
communion are as fast tied to the Pope, as if they believed 
him infallible; for if they believed him such, they could be 
tied to nothig more than absolute and unlimited obedience. 
Therefore they are m so much a worse estate than others be, 
which hold that opinion ; because they have the same obligation 
bound upon them by oath. And let the Pope command what 
he will, they must either obey him, or confess themselves guilty 
of breach of oath and perjury. And I hope the reader will 
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observe, what mercy all, whom they account heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels, against their lord the Pope, are to expect 
at their hands, who make their bishops swear to persecute all 
such according to their power; so that we may by this be 
abundantly satisfied of their good mtentions and inclinations, 
whenever it shall be in their power to fulfil the contents of 
this oath; for let any of them speak ever so softly or gently, 
if he comes to'be consecrated a bishop, he must either be 
perjured, or turn a persecutor of all Protestants, who are, in 
their opinion, the worst sort of heretics and schismatics. 

And certainly it is much more reasonable to calculate what 
in reason we ought to expect from the prelates of that Church, 
if ever our sins provoke God to deliver us over to their tyranny, 
from the oath they swear at their consecration, than from all 
the meek and good-natured words with which they now study 
to abuse some among us; which is so common an artifice of 
all who aspire to power and government, that one might think 
the trick should be tried no more; but some love to be cheated 
a hundred times over. 

From these instances it is apparent, that the Pope has every 
whit as much authority in that Church, and over all in it, as 
if he were believed infallible, sce both the doctrine, worship, 
and government of their Church are determined by him, to 
whose award all must not only submit, but be concluded by it 
in their subscriptions, worship, and other practices. 

So that the opinion of the Pope’s being fallible, gives such 
persons no ease or freedom, (except it be to their secret 
thoughts) but brimgs them under endless scruples and per- 
plexities by the obligations and oaths that are imposed upon 
them, which bind them to a further obedience and compliance, 
than is consistent with a fallible authority. 

And, therefore, their principles being so incoherent, that 
they cannot maintain both their charge against us of heresy 
and schism, and their-opinion of the Pope’s fallibilitv, and 
keep a good conscience withal; there is one of three things 
to be expected from men of that principle, either that they 
shall quite throw off the Pope’s tyrannical yoke, and assert 
their own liberty, reserving still their own opinions, as was 
done in the days of King Henry VIII. or that they shall 
join in communion with us, or that they shall continue as they 
are, complying with every thing imposed on them by the Court 
of Rome, preferring policy to a good conscience, studying by 
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frivolous distinctions, to reconcile these compliances with their 
principles, which any man may easily see are inconsistent. 

That those of the Port-Royal have done the last, is laid to 
their charge, both by the Calvinists and Jesuits; and, as I 
am credibly informed, by some of their own number, who do 
complain of their subscribing formularies, and every thing else 
sent from Rome, which they have opposed as long as they 
could; but when the Court of Rome gets their conquering 
king on their side, so that they can withstand no longer, unless 
they will suffer for their conscience, then they subscribe as 
formaliy and fully as others do. And this compliance is to 
be looked for from all the men of those principles, if they do 
not prefer their conscience to their interest; and God knows 
there be many such; for either they must comply, though 
against their conscience, or retire themselves from that com- 
munion; and if they do this last, then all that they accuse us 
for, and all those common topics with which they ply the 
vulgar, against separating from the Catholic Church; the 
setting up of private judgment against public; the multiplying 
new errors, by appealing to Scriptures, or other books, which 
is the way of all heretics: these, I say, with many more of the 
like nature, will all fall as heavily upon themselves. 

Nor is there any reason to think they will throw off the 
Pope, as was done under King Henry VIII.; for though a 
great high and spirited king was able to bring that about, 
yet is it possible that a few priests, though they had the honesty 
and boldness to design such a thing, could ever compass it ? 
Their followers would look upon them, if they should but set 
about it, as heretics, and hate them no less (if not more) than 
they do us; so that it seems a weak and too sanguine an 
imagination, to think such a design can ever come to any 
thing: therefore these persons must either turn over quite to 
the intrigues of the Court of Rome, (with what conscience, let 
them see to it) or join themselves to us. 

And of this last there is no great cause to have any hope, 
since we see none write more bitterly against us than they do, 
as if they would thereby redeem their credit, either with the 
Court of Rome, or with their party here ; who being possessed 
with some suspicions of them, they, to clear these, use the 
common shift of railing foully at those, with whom it is in- 
sinuated they have some correspondence. This style Mr. 
Arnaud has thought fit to write in more than any body, which 
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was the more unseemly in him, considering both his noble 
education, and his other excellent and gentle qualities; and, 
indeed, I am heartily glad to find he grows ashamed, and out 
of love with that way of writing, in which none has more 
grossly exceeded all the bounds of moderation, than he has 
done. 

They having declared themselves so fully and formally con- 
cerning the Reformation, there is no reason to expect they 
should ever jom with us; and they are neither so numerous 
nor so considerable, as to be able to form themselves into a 
society distinct from Rome. Therefore, what is to be looked 
for from them, but that for the most part they shall herd in 
with the rest, and comply even against their consciences, with 
all the corruptions of the papacy. And as a noble and inge- 
nious person said, the long whip of Rome must bring in all 
these stragglers; and if two or three will stand out, and lie 
under their censures, they shall have little credit, and small 
interest with their own party. So that there is nothing to be 
expected from anything they can do or signify. 

And therefore all the noise some make of the difference 
between the Court and the Church of Rome, is only a pretty 
notion, by which such as are speculative, and consider not the 
world, may be taken a little; but when they examine it further, 
they must see that it will be nothing in practice. The interest, 
favour, and preferments, lie wholly the other way, and the 
greatest part is led by these; and such honest men as despise 
these, are either thought fools or knaves ; some further design 
being suspected, as the reason why they pursue not present 
advantages. But preferments being bountifully given by the 
Court of Rome to their creatures, others, who are loaded with 
their censures, can never be imagined so considerable, as either 
to have great interest at home with their party, (which being 
generally made up of ignorance and zeal, hates those moderate 
men as tamperers, and loves none so much as the thorough- 
paced papist.) Much less can they ever have any power in the 
seminaries and nurseries beyond sea: so that all that come 
over in the mission, shall be well leavened before they come 
among us, with the high principles of the Court of Rome. 
Therefore I cannot apprehend any advantage that can be 
reasonably looked for, from the cherishing the men of those 
principles, though I am very well satisfied some of them are 
honest men: but as they be very few, who will openly own 
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and stick to them; so I doubt not, but if the owning these 
maxims turned to a matter of advantage and ease, abundance 
that are not honest, would pretend to be of the same per- 
suasion. We see that generally (a few instances only excepted) 
they jom together in the same intrigues and designs, and why 
we should think it possible to draw off any considerable party 
from the rest, I see no reason; for as it were undoubtedly 
both wise and good to cherish any motions that might disjoint 
them one from another; so a few individual persons, how 
deserving soever they may be, cannot be of that importance, 
that for their sakes a settlement should be altered, and colour 
given for a great many to deceive and abuse us. 

And I freely acknowledge, that the plaim dealing sartiah 
who owns the Pope’s infallibility and absolute authority, as he 
speaks and acts most suitably to the other principles of their 
Church, so is less to be suspected and feared, since he goes 
roundly to work, than others who speak more softly, and yet 
are in the same designs, and so may more safely and cunningly 
catch unwary persons, who either are not much on their guard, 
or are not well acquainted with their artifices; but the other 
are more open, and less dangerous. 

It is now high time for me to quit this digression, and to 
wind up a preface that is already too long: I shall only, before 
I make an end, lay before the reader, a few of the arts of the 
missionaries among us, in the dispersing their papers and 
books. 

They write them with great confidence, and swell up the 
arguments they offer, with the biggest words and severest 
expressions that are possible, which works mightily upon the 
gentle reader ; for though modesty in writing has great art in 
it to work upon an ingenuous mind, yet, that to the weak and 
credulous, is a feeble and dispirited thing, and they are never 
so apt to believe any thing, as when it is confidently averred 
with great pomp and much vehemence. 

If their books be well written, they want not printing presses, 
neither beyond sea, nor in England, and we shall soon hear of 
them: if they find themselves so baffled, (as they have been 
of late by some great writers in this Church) that they cannot 
answer with any tolerable show of learning and honesty, then 
they spread it about that there is an answer ready, but the 
visitors of the press are so careful, that nothing can escape 
tueir diligence. But if either the papers be too barefaced to 
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be owned, or if they know them to be so weak, that they dare 
not put them to a trial, then instead of printing them, they 
copy them out, and give them about. 

Of the former sort,* the world has got a good evidence, in 
the discourses lately published, about the oath of allegiance, 
which they intended to whisper in corners, but are now pro- 
claimed openly. 

And of the latter sort is the following paper, which begins 
and ends with the highest confidence that is possible ; but is 
so extremely defective in the point of argument, that they did 
very wisely, not to adventure on publishing it. But they must 
write and do somewhat to keep spirits in their party; and 
since the defending their own Church, has succeeded so ill 
with them, they do wisely to change the scene, and carry in 
the war to our Church, and make her the scene of it; but 
they are as ill at attacking, as defending; and if we be but 
safe from their mines, we need not fear their batteries ; but 
their under-ground work is a better game ; and if they cannot} 
waste us with destruction at noontide, nor make their arrows 
fly by day, then they study to infect us with a pestilence that 
walketh in darkness ; and by secret contrivances and. concealed 
papers, to compass that which they know can never be brought 
about by fair dealings and avowed practices. But truth is 
great, (and the God of truth is greater) and will prevail over 
the fraud of the serpent, as well as the force of the lion. 

And if we study to adorn our profession, and walk worthy 
of our holy calling, we need not fear our cause, nor all the 
endeavours of those that study to defame us. 

Without this, the most laboured apologies will not signify 
much to support our credit ; for the world is more affected with 
lively instances and great examples, than with the most learned 
composers. Every man’s understanding is wrought on by the 
one, the other only prevail on considering and judicious per- 
sons. And any charge that is put in against the pastors or 
orders of a church, will be but little regarded, when those that 
bear office in it, chiefly in the highest degrees, are burning and 
shining lights, few will then stumble or be shaken with any 
thing that can be said to eclipse their brightness. 

It is for the most part want of merit in churchmen, that 
recommends any arguments that are levelled at their persons 
or functions to the world: and though malice and spite fer- 
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ments with the more rage, the worthier the persons are against 
whom it works; yet all attempts must needs be not only 
unsuccessful, but fall back with shame on the authors, when 
all the world sees the injustice of them. 


ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THE INVALIDITY OF THE ORDERS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


First then, I prove that the ministers of the Church of 
England are no priests, through the defect of the form of 
ordination, which was this, pronounced to every one of them 
when they came to be ordained: “ Receive the Holy Ghost ; 
whose sins thou forgivest, they are forgiven; whose sins thou 
retainest, they are retained ; and be thou a faithful dispenser of 
the Word of God, and his holy sacraments, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 
After which, the bishop delivers a Bible to him, saying, “‘ Take 
thou authority to preach the Word, and minister the holy sacra- 
ments, in the congregation where thou shalt be so appointed.” 

And my first reason is, because this form wants one essen- 
tial part of priesthood, which is, to consecrate the most holy 
sacrament of Christ’s body and blood, giving only power to 
administer this sacrament, which any deacon may do. That 
to consecrate and make present Christ’s body and blood, is 
necessary, Dr. Bramhall, the bishop of Derry, one of the 
chief abettors of the Protestant ordimation, grants in his book 
of the consecration and succession of Protestant bishops, say- 
ing, ‘The form of words whereby men are made priests, must 
express power to consecrate or make present Christ’s body and 
blood ;” and a little after, ““They who are ordained priests, 
ought to have power to consecrate Christ’s body and blood ; 
that is, to make it present,” page 226, which is evident, by 
the very terms themselves, that this form expresses, nor gives 
not, having not one word expressing that power, which it can- 
not give without expressing it. 

Secondly, Because it wants another essential part, which is, 
to offer sacrifice, which the Apostle requires, Heb. v. 1. saying, 
“‘Hvery high priest taken from among men, is ordained for men 
in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifice for sins.”” Even, according to the Protestant Bible, 
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and which cannot be meant only of Christ, as some Protestants 
would have it; for in the 3rd verse he says, . ‘‘ And by reason 
hereof he ought, as for the people, so also for himself, to offer 
for sins ;’’ whereas Christ had no sins of his own to offer for. 

Thirdly, Because those words, ‘“‘whose sins, &c.”’ at most 
gave power to forgive sins, and not to consecrate and offer 
sacrifice, having nothing to signify that which is the chief 
office of priesthood. 

Fourthly, Because none could institute the form of a sacra- 
ment to give grace and power to make present the body and 
blood of Christ, but the author of grace, and who had power 
over that sacred body and blood. But those that instituted 
this form, were neither authors of grace, nor had power over 
the sacred body and blood ; therefore they could not institute 
such a form. That they who instituted this Protestant form, 
had no such power, is proved by the act of Parliament, the 
3rd and 4th of Edward VI. cap. 12, (which could not pretend 
to such a power) in these words— | 

«« Forasmuch as to concord and unity to be had within the 
King’s Majesty’s dominions, it is requisite to have one uniform 
fashion and manner for making and consecrating bishops, 
priests, &c. Be it therefore enacted by the King’s Highness, 
with the assents of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 
Commons of this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, (mark by which authority they are 
made) that such form and manner of making and. consecrating 
of archbishops, bishops, priests, &c. as by six prelates and six 
other men of this realm, learned in God’s law, by the King’s 
Majesty (who was but a child) to be appointed and assigned, 
or by the most number of them shall be devised for that pur- 
pose, and set forth under the great seal of England, before the 
first day of April next coming, and shall, by virtue of this 
present act (see what virtues) be lawfully exercised and used, 
and none other; any statute, law, or usage to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding.” By authority whereof, these pre- 
lates, and men learned in the law, invented and made the form 
before mentioned, never heard of before either in Scripture or 
Church of God. | 

From which [ thus argue and prove my minor. They that 
instituted the form were the King and Parliament, 3rd and 4th 
Edward VI. But that King and Parliament were neither 
authors of grace, nor had power over the body and blood of 
Christ ; therefore they that instituted this form, were neither 
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authors of grace, nor had power over the body and blood of 
Christ, nor consequently could make it present. 

Fifthly, They are no priests, because the bishops that made 
them were no true bishops, nor so much as priests; and no 
man can give power to another, which he hath not himself. 
That they were no true bishops nor priests, who pretended to 
make these priests, (which shall be the second part of my dis- 
course) I prove thus: PROTESTANT BISHOPS NO BISHOPS, 
NOR SO MUCH AS PRIESTS. 

First, They are no priests, because made by the same form 
which other English ministers were, which I have clearly 
proved to be null. 

That they are no true bishops, I prove, first out of this very 
principle already laid ; because they are no true priests; for 
as Master Mason, a chief champion of theirs says, Epist. Ded. 
ad Episcop. Paris. ‘‘ Seeing he cannot be a bishop, who is not 
a priest ; if it can be proved we are no priests, there is an end 
to our English Church.” And the great doctor of the Church, 
St. Jerome, Dial. cum Lucifero, cap. 8, says, “ Heclesia non 
est que non habet Sacerdotem, It is no church that hath no 
priest.”’ The Protestant bishops therefore being no priests, 
can be no true bishops, nor the Church a church at all. 

Secondly, They are no bishops, because their form of ordi- 
nation is essentially invalid and null, seeing it cannot be valid, 
(no more than that of priesthood) unless it be in fit words, 
which signify the order given ; as Mr. Mason says in his Vin- 
dicize Ecclesize Anglican, lib. i. c. 16. n. 6. in these terms, 
“* Not any words can serve for this institution, but such as are 
fit to express the power of the order given.” And the reason 
is evident, because ordination being a sacrament, (as the same 
author says, lib. i.n. 8. And Doctor Bramhall, page 96, of 
the consecration of Protestant bishops) that is, ‘ A visible 
sign of an invisible grace given by it. There must be some 
visible sign or words in the form of it, to signify the power 
given, and to determine the matter (which is the imposition of 
hands, of itself a dumb sign, and common to priests and dea- 
cons, confirming, curing, &c.) to the grace of episcopal order ; 
otherwise it were sufficient to say, at the imposition of hands, 
‘Be thou a constable, or God make thee an honest man.” 
But there is no such visible sign or words in the Protestant 
form expressing this episcopal power given; therefore no such 
power is given. That there is no such sign or words in the 
Protestant form, I prove out of the form itself, which is this, 
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(made in King Edward VI.’s time, and continued till the 
happy restoration of his Majesty that now is), “Take the 
Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of God 
that is in thee by imposition of hands; for God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and 
soberness.” In which is not any word signifying episcopal 
power or ordination, and therefore for this defect in their form 
they are no true bishops. 

Against what has been said, you will object, first, that I 
prove them to be no priests, because they are no bishops that 
made them ; and, on the other side, I prove them no bishops, 
because they are no priests ; which is a vicious circle. Bul 
easily answer this, because I first prove a priori, that is, from 
the essential which ought to give being to each of them,that 
they are severally null; and each of them being null, for that 
reason it is evident, that it is a cause of invalidity in the other ; 
for as he can be no bishop, who is proved to be no priest, so he 
can make no priest who is proved to be no bishop. 

Secondly. You will object and salve up all the defects afore- 
mentioned in one word, to wit, that although the form used in 
the Church of England were invalid in King Edward’s, Queen 
Elizabeth’s, King James’s, and King Charles I.’s time, 
for want of a valid form of ordination, yet now it is valid 
in our sovereign King Charles II.’s, with whom the Par- 
liament now sitting hath appointed a true form, enacting — 
that for the future, to wit, after St. Bartholomew’s day, 1662, 
the form of ordaining a priest should be, receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office of a priest. And of a bishop, receive the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of a bishop. 

But to this I will answer you in another word —that the salve 
is worse than the sore, because by this change of the form 
before established, they acknowledge it to be null, for why else 
need they change it? Secondly. By it they in effect acknow- 
ledge all their bishops and priests till that time to be null, 
because ordained by a form that was null, and could not give 
power it had not, nor signified. Thirdly. Because, being no 
bishops already, they cannot ordain validly by any form what- 
soever, for no man can give what he hath not, as has been said 
before. 

Lastly. Whatsoever power this act gives to ordain, is from 
the parliament, and not from Christ, which is what I first 
undertook to shew, and destroys their orders, root and branch. 

Now, although the bishops of the Church of England, and 
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their ministers, grant this change of their form of ordination, 
yet, if any one should deny it, you need only look upon the 
form of making bishops and priests, made 1558, and which 
was only used in the Church of England for an hundred years, 
to be found in every bookseller’s shop, authorized and com- 
manded in the Act of Uniformity made 1662, to be only used 
to St. Bartholomew’s day of that year; and that other enacted 
to be only used from thenceforward, and printed in the Common 
Prayer books of cathedral churches, out of which I have found 
it hard to be got; the bishops, as most think, suppressing it 
for shame, and leaving it only m those places where it was 
necessary to be made use of, and not permitting it to be other- 
wise dispersed abroad ; although the Act of Uniformity which 
made it, commands, upon the forfeiture of £3. for every month 
after St. Bartholomew's day, 1662, that every church, chapel, 
collegiate church, college and hall, should have a true printed 
copy of it. 

Thus, I hope, I have fully proved that the Church of 
England has no true priest or bishop for want of ordination. 
Now I shall also shew, that they have no jurisdiction or 
authority to teach, preach, exact tithes, inflict censures, to be 
pastors, or to exercise any ecclesiastical function whatsoever 
from Christ, but only from the Parliament. And my third 
conclusion is — ; 

That Protestant ministers and bishops have no power to 
preach, &c. from Christ, but only from the Parliament. 

This I prove, because they have no more power than the 
first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew Parker 
had, who was the chief, and from whom (as it were the conduit 
of all) jurisdiction was derived to the rest. 

That he had no such power or jurisdiction I prove, first, ~ 
because they that confirmed and consecrated him had no such 
power to confer upon him of themselves, to wit— 

William Barlow, late bishop of Bath and Wells, now elect of 
Chichester ; John Scory, late of Chichester, now elect of 
Hereford ; Miles Coverdale, late of Exeter, and John Hodg- 
skins, bishop suffragan, who were none of them actual bishops 
of any see, but two elect only, and another quondam only, and 
so had no actual jurisdiction at all, the fourth only suffragan to 
Canterbury, and who had no jurisdiction, but what he had 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, much less authority to 
give him jurisdiction over himself, and all the bishops in the 
land, as the other three had no power at all to give him, much 
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less so transcendant a one, because none can give what he has 
not. 

Secondly. Because they had their sole power from the Queen, 
and she (besides the incapacity of her sex) had no power of 
herself, but only according to the statutes in that case provided, 
as appears by the letters patent yet extant, and to be seen in 
the rolls in these words :—‘“‘ Elizabetha Regina, &c. Elizabeth 
Queen, &c., to the reverend father im Christ, William, &c. 
Whereas the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, being lately void 
by the natural death of my lord Reginald Pool, cardinal, the 
late and immediate archbishop and pastor of it ; at the humble 
petition of the dean and chapter of our cathedral and metro- 
politan church in Canterbury, called Christ’s Church, we did 
by our letters patent grant license to them to choose to them- 
selves another for archbishop and pastor of the see aforesaid, 
and they have chosen Matthew Parker, &c. We have given 
our royal assent and favour to the said election ; and we signify 
this to you by the tenor of these presents, requiring, and by 
the fidelity and love, wherein you are bound to us, firmly 
enjoining, commanding you, that you, or four of you, effectually 
confirm the said Matthew Parker, archbishop and pastor elect 
of the said church, and confirm the said election, and conse- 
erate him archbishop and pastor of the said church, and do all 
other things, which, in this behalf, are incumbent on your 
pastoral office, according to the form of the statutes in this 
case made and provided.” 

Out of which words, first, I note, that the Queen here and 
all the clergy with her, acknowledge Cardinal Pool, the true 
and rightful archbishop of Canterbury, by which-they own 
Catholic ordination and jurisdiction to be valid, lawful, and 
good. 

Secondly. I note (and confirm the main assertion) that the 
Queen, knowing the common law, and ancient laws of the 
kingdom, required the authority, consent, and commission (or 
bull) of the Pope, to empower the confirmers and consecrators 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the only superior of that 
see; and withal, that he would not grant and give it to make a 
Protestant archbishop; she, by her supreme authority, as 
head of the Church of England, not only authorised them that 
were to confirm and consecrate him, but also (pope-like) 
supplied all defects, whether in quality, faculty, or any other 
thing wanting and unecessary in the consecrators for that per- 
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formance by the laws of the Church or kingdom ; for so it 
followed in the same patent, supplying nevertheless by our 
supreme legal authority, if anything in you, or any of you, 
or in your condition, state, or faculty, to the performance of 
the premises, is wanting of these things, that by the statutes 
of our realm, or the ecclesiastical laws in this behalf, are 
requisite or necessary, (which she therefore supposed and knew 
well enough to be necessary and wanting, for otherwise it had 
been in vain for her to supply them) the condition of the time 
and necessity of things requiring it. 

By which you see, they could do neither of these acts of 
confirming or consecrating him archbishop of Canterbury, 
without her commission, which was not only necessary to 
empower them, but also to dispense with them, and make their 
acts valid non obstante, notwithstanding the laws of the land. 

That these letters patent. authorised them, is clear out of 
the instrument of his confirmation, to be seen in the records 
at Lambeth, in their own words following :— | 

*“In the name of the Lord, Amen. We William Barlow, 
John Miles, &c. by the Queen’s commissional letters specially 
and lawfully deputed commissioners, &c. by the supreme 
authority of the Queen to us in this behalf committed, confirm 
the said election of Matthew Parker, &c. supplying by the 
supreme authority of the Queen to us delegated, if anything be 
wanting in us, or any of us, or in our condition, state or 
faculty, to the performance of the premises of these things, 
that by the statutes of the realm, or the ecclesiastical laws in 
this behalf, are requisite or necessary, &c.’’ as above. 

And whereas the Pope’s commission (or bull) used to be 
produced, by authority of which all archbishops of Canterbury 
were consecrated, and their election confirmed ; now, in place 
of that, says-the act of it upon Parker’s records, proferebatur 
regium mandatum pro ejus consecratione :—the Queen’s man- 
date or commission for consecrating him was produced as the 
authority for what they did. 

Lastly. I prove that the Queen had her authority from 
the Parliament. First, from the statute 25th Henry VIII. 
cap. 20. where the Parliament repeats, out of another act 
made that present Parliament, that if any elected by the King, 
and presented to the See of Rome, to be archbishop or bishop, 
should be delayed, then he should be consecrated by two 
bishops appointed by the King. And then in the same statute 
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grants further, that all recourse be forbidden to Rome, and 
archbishops and bishops be confirmed and consecrated by 
bishops to be assigned by the King. 

Secondly. Out of the act of 8 Elizabeth 1, made purposely 
to set forth the authority next under God, by which Matthew 
Parker, and the other first Protestant bishops, in the beginning 
of the Queen’s reign, were made, by reciting how they were 
made by the authority of her majesty, and how she was au- 
thorised to that end by the aforesaid statute of Henry VIII. 
and the statute of 1 Elizabeth 1. in these words— 

First. Itis well known to all the degrees of this realm, that 
the late King Henry VIII. was, as well by all the clergy then 
of this realm, in their several convocations, as also by all the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in divers of his 
Parliaments, justly and rightfully reecgnised and acknowledged 
to have the supreme power, jurisdiction, and authority over 
the ecclesiastical state of the same; and that the said King 
did, in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, set forth a certain 
order of the manner and form, how archbishops and bishops 
should be made, &c. And although in the reign of the late 
Queen thé said act was repealed, yet nevertheless, at the Par- 
liament 1 Elizabeth, the said act was revived; and by another 
act they made all jurisdiction, privileges, &c. spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or 
authority hath hitherto been, or lawfully may be used over the 
ecclesiastical state of this realm, as fully and absolutely, by 
authority of the same Parliament (mark by what authority), 
united and annexed to the imperial crown of this realm (mark 
here how she is made Pope) ; and by the same statute there is 
also given to the Queen (mark given) power and authority, by 
letters patents, to assign and authorise such persons as she 
shall think fit (whether clergymen, lawyers, merchants, coblers, 
or any other, so they be naturally born subjects of the realm, 
for the statute requires no more) to exercise under her all 
manner of jurisdiction, in any wise touching or concerning 
any spiritual jurisdiction in this realm. Whereupon the Queen, 
having in her order and disposition all the said jurisdictions, 
&c. hath, by her supreme authority, caused divers to be duly 
made and consecrated archbishops and bishops, according to 
such order and form, and with such ceremonies, in and about 
the consecration, as were allowed and set out by the said acts, 
&c. And farther, her Highness hath, in her letters patent, used 
divers special words, whereby, by her supreme authority, she 
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hath dispensed with all causes and doubts of imperfections or 
disability, &c. as is to be seen more at large in the same act. 

In which you see declared by the Queen, Matthew Parker 
himself, and the whole Parliament: That Matthew Parker, 
the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, was made arch- 
bishop (as all the other Protestant bishops in her time) by 
authority of the Queen, and that she had her authority for it 
from the statutes, 25 Henry VIII. 20. and 1 Elizabeth 1, from 
whom all our Protestant bishops since spring and descend, and 
derive all the power and authority they have. 

From which you see clearly, that Protestant bishops have 
no authority to teach, preach, or to be bishops, but what 
originally they have from the Parliament. Which is still more 
evidently confirmed by this Parliament now in being, which in 
the year 1662, by the act of Uniformity, annulled the afore- 
mentioned forms of ordination of priests and bishops (as being 
deficient) and appointed new ones by their own authority ; so 
from the first to the last, all the Protestant priests and bishops, 
both heretofore and at this present, are only parliamentary 
priests and bishops, and not so from Christ and his Church, 
but only from their Kings, Queens, and Parliament. 

I must confess, this present Parliament may easily answer 
the Parliaments of Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth, why 
it hath lately altered the form of ordination, instituted and 
used by them; to wit, because their forms were ‘null and 
invalid ; but what authority either of them had to make, alter, 
or use any form of ordination, or to give power to teach, 
preach, administer sacraments, or the like, of themselves, 
without authority from Christ our Saviour, there I must leave 
them to answer him. 

From the premises I infer, 

First, That they being no priests nor bishops, theirs is no - 
Church ; as Mr. Mason and St. Jerome grant. 

Secondly, If no Church, no part of the Catholic Church, 
out of which, and without whose faith kept entire and inviolate, 
no man can be saved; as their own Common Prayer-Book 
affirms. , 

Thirdly, They can never eat the flesh of Christ our Lord, 
nor drink his blood, without which they cannot have life in 
them, John vi. 54. 

Fourthly, They commit a most heinous sacrilege, as often 
as they attempt to consecrate or minister the most holy sacra- 
ment, having no such power. 
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Fifthly, They commit the lke sacrilege in presuming to 
hear confessions, or forgive sins. 

Sixthly, All that communicate with them, and follow the 
same religion, are involved in the same sins; so that the blind 
leading the blind, they must necessarily both fall into the ditch 
of eternal perdition, foretold by our Saviour, Matth. xv. 14. 

Lastly, It is to be noted, that although I conceive I have 
clearly proved the ordination and jurisdiction of their priests 
and bishops to be invalid, by every argument I have used to 
those ends, yet, to my purpose, it is sufficient to have proved 
it by any one: for, as to prove a man to be a thief or forger, 
it is sufficient to prove he has stolen cne horse, or forged one 
deed, to hang him for the one, or set him on the pillory for the 
other; so to prove by one argument alone that they are no 
priests, nor bishops, nor have any jurisdiction, is sufficient to 
prove them guilty of sacramental forgery, and by that means 
of deluding and stealing away innumerable souls. 


A VINDICATION OF THE ORDINATIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, IN ANSWER TO THE FORMER PAPER. 


Tuts paper which you sent me, being only a repetition of 
those objections which were long ago refuted by Master Mason, 
with great learning and judgment, and more lately by the 
most ingenious Lord Primate of Ireland, Dr. Bramhall, there 
needs nothing else be said to it, but only to refer the reader to 
those learned and solid writings on this subject. The same 
plea was again taken up by the writers of two little books, 
published since his Majesty’s restoration, entitled Erastus 
Senior and Erastus Junior; which was thought so unreason- 
able even to some of that communion, that one of the learnedst 
priests they had in England did answer them; and though he 
did not adventure on saying our ordination was good and valid, 
knowing how ungrateful that would have been to his party ; 
yet he did overthrow all those arguments against it, that are 
brought in this paper, and shewed they were of no force. 
This writing of his has not been yet printed, but I have perused 
it in the manuscript. Yet that this may not seem to be a 


declining of the task you have invited me to, and because the 
L 2 
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books I have mentioned are not perhaps in your hands, I shall 
say as much in answer to it, as I hope may fully satisfy you, 
or any impartial reader. 

The substance of the first argument, to prove that our 
ministers are not priests, is, that by the form of our ordination, 
the power of consecrating the sacrament of Christ’s holy body 
and blood, is not given: the words only importing a power to 
dispense the sacraments, which any deacon may do: therefore 
the power of consecrating or making Christ’s body and blood 
present, being essential to the priesthood, and our form not 
expressing it, and by consequence not giving it, it wants one 
essential requisite to the priesthood ; and therefore those that 
are ordained by it, are not true priests. 

To which I answer, 

1. If our form be the same by which Christ ordamed his 
Apostles, we may be very well satisfied that it is good and 
sufficient. Now when our Saviour ordained them, St. John 
tells us that he said,* Receive the Holy Ghost, whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted to them; and whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained: this being that mission which 
he gave them, (as the preceding words do clearly import; as 
the Father hath sent me, so send I you),we can think no form 
so good and so full as that he made use of. It is true, we do 
not judge any form so essential, as to annul all ordinations that 
have been made by any other, for then we should condemn 
both the ordinations of the primitive Churches, and of the 
Eastern Churches at this day. 

And this is the reason why even according to the ancient 
and most generally received maxims of the schools, orders can 
be no sacrament, (though in the general sense of the word 
sacrament, it being no term used in Scripture, but brought 
into the Church, we shall not much dispute against its being 
called so) for by their doctrine, both matter and form of the 
sacrament must be instituted by Christ, and are not in the 
power of the Church.¢ Now they cannot but acknowledge, 


* John xx. 22. 

t Vasques, in 3 parte, D. 129. c. 5. n. 71, 72, says it is the constant 
opinion of the Catholics, that the sacraments consist of some things and 
words instituted by God, which men cannot alter or change, and that 
Christ delivered both the words and things of which the sacraments con- 
sist; which he says are necessary in all Churches, and rejects the opinion 
of Pope Innocent the Fourth, and others, who pretend that some things 
are necessary to the sacrament in some Churches, which are not necessary 
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that the form of giving orders in their Church, was not insti- 
tuted by Christ, nor received in the Church for divers ages, 
which made Pope Innocent say, that the forms of ordmation 
were ordered and invented by the Church, and were therefore 
to be observed, otherwise it was sufficient in giving orders, to 
say, be thou a bishop, or be thou a priest: therefore, though 
we do not annul orders given by any other form; yet, we have 
all reason to conclude, that used by our Saviour, to be not only 
sufficient, but absolutely the best and fittest. 

It is without all colour of reason, that the writers of that 
Church will have the words our Saviour pronounced, after he 
had instituted the eucharist, this do in remembrance of me, to 
be the form by which he ordained them priests; for this do, 
must relate to the whole action of the sacrament, the receiy- 
ing and eating, as well the blessing and consecrating ; therefore 
these words are only a command to the Church, to continue the 
use of the holy sacrament in remembrance of Christ. Nor 
do those of the Church of Rome think these were the words 
by which Christ ordained them priests, otherwise they would 
use them, and think them sufficient; but they use them not, 
but instead of them say, receive thou power to offer sacrifice 
to God, and to celebrate mass both for the living and the dead. 

2. If this be an essential defect in our ordination, then there 
were no true priests in the primitive Church, for divers ages, 
and there are no true priests at this day in the Greek Church ; 
and yet neither of these can be acknowledged by the Church 
of Rome; for if they annul the ordinations of the primitive 
Church, they likewise annul their own, which are derived from 
them. ‘They do also own the orders of the Greek Church to 
be valid, as appears by their receiving them into their com- 
munion at the Council of Florence, and by their practice ever 
since ; which Morinus hath, in the first part of his work, so 
fully proved, from the decrees of Popes and Council, that the 
thmg can no more be doubted; and at this day there are 


in other Churches. Disp. 239. in 3 p. c. 4. n. 36., he again resumes the 
same thing, and refutes Tapperus, who thought that in some sacraments, 
in which Christ did not determine the matter and form, he left the power 
of assigning these with his Church. Which he denies, and says, no power 
about the determination of the matter and form was left with the Church ; 
but the assignation of those is believed done by Christ ; for since the insti- 
tution of the sacrament is by divine right, the matter and form must be 
assigned by the same right; for proving which, he cites the Council of. 
Trent. 
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Greek Churches at Rome, maintained at the Pope’s charge ; 
in which orders are given, according to the Greek pontificals, 
as he informs us. 

That in the primitive forms there were no express words of 
giving power to consecrate the sacrament, I appeal to the col- 
lection of the most ancient forms of ordination, that Morinus,* 
a priest of that Church, and a penitentiary in great esteem at 
Rome, has made, where it will be found, that for many ages 
this power was not given expressly, or in so many words. ‘The 
most ancient rubric about this, is in the fourth Council of 
Carthage, if those canons be genuine,t when a priest is 
ordained, the bishop blessing him, and laying his hand on his 
head, all the priests that are present shall likewise lay their 
hands on his head, about the bishop’s hand: where we see, 
that the imposition of hands, and the bishop’s. blessing, was 
all the matter and form of these orders.{t Denis (called 
the Areopagite) tells us, that the priest that was to be ordained, 
kneeled before the bishop, who laid his hand on his head, and 
did consecrate him with a holy prayer, and then marked 
him with the sign of the cross; and the bishop, and the rest 
of the clergy, that were present, gave him the kiss of peace. 
Here we find nothing but imposition of hands and prayer. 
Now there being no general liturgies nor ordinals then in the 
world, but every country (or perhaps every diocese) having 
their own forms, it was never defined in what form of words 
this prayer and benediction should be used, but was left 
indifferent ; so the substance of the blessing were preserved. 
It is true, the author of those constitutions that are ascribed 
to the Apostles, sets down the prayer of ordination, for which 
he vouches Saint John author!§ which is, that the priest 
might be filled with the Spirit of grace and wisdom, to help 
and govern the flocks with a pure heart, that he might meekly 
teach the people, being full of healing operations and instruc- 
tive discourses, and might serve God sincerely with a pure 
mind and willing soul, and might, through Christ, perfect the 
sacred services for the people ; in which there is nothing that 
gives, in express words, the power of consecration. ° 

In the most ancient ritual that Morinus could find, which 
belonged to the Church of Poictiers, and has been composed 


* De Ord. Sac. . 

+ Can. 3. [Labbe, Conc. vol. 2. col. 1437. Venet. 1728.] 

# De Eccles. Hierar. [vol. 1. p. 236. Venet. 1775. 

§ Lib. 8. c. 16. [Labbe, Cone. vol. 1. col. 487. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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about the middle of the sixth century; there is no mention © 
in the prayer of consecration of any such power. 

The same prayer of consecration is also in another ritual, 
which he believes nine hundred years old ; and also in another, 
that he believes eight hundred years old. It is true, in these 
rituals there is a blessing added, in which, among other things, 
the consecrator prays, ‘‘ that by the obedience of the people, 
the priest may transform the body and blood of thy Son by an 
undefiled benediction :’ but here is no power given, nor is 
this prayer essential to the orders so given, but a subsequent 
benediction: therefore the want of it cannot annul orders. 
And in another MS. ritual, belonging to the Abbey of Corbey, 
written about the middle of the ninth century, there is nothing 
but the prayer of the consecration of a priest, which is the 
same with what is in the other rituals; but the blessing which 
mentions “the transforming of the body of Christ,” is not in 
it; by which it appears, that it was not looked on as essential 
to orders. And in another ritual compiled for the Church of 
England, now lying in the Church of Rouen, believed to be 
about eight hundred years old, the form of consecration is the 
same that it is in the other rituals. The ancient ritual of the 
Church of Rheims, about the same age; and divers other 
ancient rituals agree with these. But the first mention of this 
power of saying mass, given in the consecration of priests, is 
in a ritual believed to be seven hundred years old, compiled 
by some near Rome; in which the rite of delivering the 
vessels, with these words; ‘‘receive power to offer sacrifice to 
God, and to celebrate masses,” &c. is first set down; yet that 
is wanting in a ritual of Bellay, writ about the thousandth 
year, so that it was not universally received for near an age 
after it was first brought in. Now in all these rituals, the 
prayer of consecration is that which is now in the Pontifical 
only one of the prayers of the office,* but is not the prayer of 
consecration: from which two things clearly follow ; first, 
that no form of ordination is so essential, but that the Church 
may change it, and put another in its room; and if the other 
be apposite and fit, there is no fault committed by the change, 
much less such an one as invalidates the orders so given. 
Secondly, it is clearly made out, that in the ordinations of the 
primitive Church, for nine hundred years after Christ, there 
was no power of consecrating Christ’s body and blood expressly 


* Deus sanctificator. 
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given in the forms and words of ordination. So that if the 
want of such words annuls our ordinations, it will do the same 
to theirs ; the consequence of which will be, that there were 
no true orders in the Church of God till the latter rites in the 
Roman Pontifical were invented. And if that be true, then 
the orders of the Roman Church, which have descended from 
them, are not true, since they flow from men not truly ordained. 
And at this day the Greek Church, (as is set down by the 
learned and pious bishop of Venice,* treating of the matter 
and form of orders) when they ordain, give no such power ; 
but the bishop lays his right hand on the priest’s head, and 
says, “the grace of God that always heals the things that are 
weak, and perfects things that are imperfect, promotes this 
very reverend deacon to be a priest: let us therefore pray for 
him, that the grace of the most Holy Spirit come upon him.” 
Then those that assist, say thrice for him, “ Kyrie Eleison.” 
Then the bishop makes the sign of the cross, and prays for 
the grace of God on the priest thus ordained, holding his 
hand all the while over his head; then he puts the priestly 
vestments on him, and gives him the kiss of peace ; which is 
also done by the rest of the clergy there present. 

And Habert, a doctor of Sorbonne, who has published the 
Greek Pontifical with learned observations on it, gives us this 
account of their ordination, which Morinus has confirmed by 
the several ancient Greek MSS. which he has published, one 
of them being eight hundred years old, which agrees with it ; 
and neither in the first prayer, nor second, (during both which 
the bishop holds his hands over the head of him that is to be 
consecrated) is there any mention made of this power of con- 
secrating Christ’s body and blood. And in the rituals of the 
Maronites, Nestorians, and Cophthites, (all which Morinus — 
proves are held good and valid by the Church of Rome) there 
is no such power given in the words of consecration; their 
forms being almost the same with those used in the Greek 
Church: so that we generally find imposition of hands with 
a prayer for grace, and a blessing, were looked on as sufficient 
for ordination: and this was taken from the practices of the 
Apostles, who ordamed by prayer and imposition of hands, as 
appears from the places cited at the bottom of this and the 
next page ;+ and that these prayers were, that God might 

* Discourse sur les Ordres sacres. 

+, Acts vi. 6. ** Whom they set before the Apostles, and when they had 
prayed, they laid their hands on them.’’ 
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pour out the gifts and graces of his Spirit on them: both the 
nature of the thing, and some of the cited places do fully prove. 
From all which it appears, that either our ordinations are valid, 
or there are no true orders in the whole Christian Church ; no 
not m the Church of Rome itself. 

3. The very doctrine and practice of the Church of Rome 
shews, that the essentials of ordination remain still with us. 
By the maxims of the schools, there must be matter and form 
im every sacrament; the matter is some outward sensible 
action or thing, the form are the words applied to that action 
or thing which hallow it, and give the character, when (as they 
say) the indelible character is impressed (which they believe is 
done by orders.) The imposition of hands is held to be the 
matter by almost all their doctors, as is acknowledged by 
Bellarmine ;* Vasques, and most of the schoolmen are of his 
mind. It is true, Eugenius, in his instruction to the Armenians, 
set down in the Council of Florence, declares, that the giving 
the sacred vessels, is the matter in orders; but the Council 
of Trent (which was a far more learned and cautious assembly 
than the other was, in which there was nothing but ignorance 
and deceit) determined that priests have their orders by the 
imposition of hands; for treating of extreme unction, they 
decreed, that the minister of it was either the bishop or 
priests lawfully ordained by them, by the imposition of the 
hands of the presbytery.t And Bellarmine, both from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers, proves, that the imposition of 
hands must be the matter of this sacrament, since they 
speak of it, and of it only. Now if this be the matter of. this 
sacrament, then the form of it must be the words joined with 
it m their Pontifical, receive the Holy Ghost.t And the 


Acts xiii. 3. ‘‘ And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.”’ 

Acts xiv. 23. ‘‘ And when they had ordained (or literally, imposed 
hands on) them elders in every Church, and had prayed with fasting.”’ 

1 Tim. iv. 14. ‘* Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophesy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” 

1 Tim. v. 22. ‘‘ Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither be thou par- 
taker of other men’s sins.”’ 

2 Tim. i. 6, 7. ‘‘ Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir 
up the gift of God which is in thee, by the putting on of my hands. 

‘¢ For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind.”’ 

* Bellarm. de Sac. Ord. cap. 9. 

+ Cap. de extr. Unct. [| Labbe, Conc. vol. 14. col. 822. Lut. Par. 1672.] 

t De Sacr. Ord. Can. 4. [Ibid. col. 864. ] 
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Council of Trent does clearly insinuate, that this is the form 
of orders in these words: “If any man say, that in ordination 
the Holy Ghost is not given, and therefore that the bishop 
says in vain, receive the Holy Ghost, or by it a character is 
not impressed Let him be an anathema.” It is true, their 
doctors, to reconcile the disagreement of those two Councils, 
have devised the distinction of the power of sacrificing, and of 
the power of jurisdiction in a priest. The last, they confess, 
is given by the imposition of hands; the former, they say, is 
given by the delivering of the sacred vessels. | 

And indeed, as Morinus doth often observe, the schoolmen 
being very ignorant both of the more ancient rites of the 
Church, and of the practice of the Eastern Churches, and 
looking only on the rituals then received in the Latin Church, 
have made strange work about the matter and form of ordi- 
nation; but now that they begin to see a little farther than 
they did then, they are of a far different opinion ; so Vasques, 
whom the schoolmen of this age look on as an oracle, treating 
of episcopal orders, says in express words: ‘That the im- 
position of hands is the matter, and the words uttered with it, 
are the form of orders, and that the sacramental grace is con- 
ferred in and by the application of the matter and form.’”* 

It is true, he jos in with the commonly received doctrine 
of the schoolst about the two powers given to priests by a 
double matter and form; yet he cites Bonaventure,t and 
Petrus Sotus,§ for his opinion, that the imposition of hands, 
and words joined with it, were the matter and form of priestly 
orders ; and though Vasques himself undertakes to prove the 
other opinion, as that which agrees best with the principles 
of their Church, yet it is visible he thought the other opinion 
truer ; for when he proves orders to be a sacrament, he lays 
down for a maxim, that the outward rite and ceremony, the 
promise of grace, and the command for the continuance must 
be all found in Scripture before anything is to be acknowledged 
a sacrament ; and when, pursuant to this, he proves that the 
rite of orders is in Scripture, he assigns no other but the 
imposition of hands; so that accordmg to his own doctrine, 
that is the only sacramental rite, or the matter of orders. 

And Cardinal de Lugo says, ‘ The giving the bread and the 
wine we know is not determinately required by any divine 


* Tom: 3. m. 37 Disp. 24.c. 3. + Disp. 239. cap. 2.m. 6. 
't In 4. Disp. 24. pract. quest. 4. 
§ Lib. de Ju. Sacer. Lect. 5. de Sacr. Disp. 235. c. 3. 
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institution, since the Greeks are ordained without it; therefore 
it is to be confessed, that Christ only intended there should be 
some proportioned sign for the matter of orders, either this or 
that.* And it is now the most commonly received opinion, 
even amongst the schoolmen, that Christ neither determined 
the matter, nor the form of orders, but left both to the Church. 
And Habert+ proves, that the Greek form of ordination is 
sufficient to express the grace of God then prayed for, which 
is the chief thing in ordination; and though the Greek Fathers 
do not mention these words that are now used as the form in 
their days, yet he cites many places out of their writings, by 
which they seem to allude to those words, though the custom 
then received, of speaking mystically and darkly of all the 
rites of the Church, made that they did not deliver themselves 
more plainly about it; but he concludes his second obser- 
vation in these words: ‘‘ In those sacraments where the matter 
and form are not expressed in Scripture, it must be supposed 
that Christ did only in general institute both to his apostles, 
leaving a power with the Church to design, constitute, and 
determine these in several ways; so that the chief substance, 
intention, and scope of the institution, were retained with some 
general fitness and analogy for signifymg the effect of this 
sacrament.” 

And if both the Eastern and Western Churches have made 
rituals, which, though they differ one from another, yet are 
good and valid; it seems very unreasonable to deny the Church 
of England, which is as free and independent a Church as any 
of them, the same right; for it is to be observed that the 
Catholic Church did never agree on one uniform ritual, or 
book of ordination; but that was still left to the freedom of 
particular Churches ; and so this Church has as much power 
to make or alter rituals, as any other has: therefore the sub- 
stantials of ordination being still retained, which are imposition 
of hands, with fit prayers and blessings, it is most unreasonable 
to except against our forms of ordination. 

Let it be also considered that it is indeed true, that the 
last imposition of hands, with the words, ‘Receive the 
Holy Ghost,” appointed in the Pontifical, is not above 400 
years old ; nor can any ancienter MSS. be shewed in which it 
is found; yet that is now most commonly received in the 


* Disp. de Sacr. n. 87. t Observ. 1 et 2. de Ord. Pres. 
~ Tit. 8. de cons. Pres. 
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Church of Rome to be the matter and form of ordination ; 
for all their doctors hold, that either the delivering the vessels, 
and saying, ‘Receive power to offer sacrifice,’ &c., or 
the imposition of hands, with the words, ‘“ Receive the Holy 
Ghost,” &c., is the matter and form of orders. Against 
the former Morinus* hath said so much, that I need add 
nothing ; for by unanswerable arguments he proves that is 
not essential to orders, since neither the primitive Church, the 
Eastern Churches, nor the Roman rituals, or the writers on the 
Roman offices, ever mention it till within these 700 years ; and 
at first it was only done in the consecration of bishops, and 
afterwards (by custom, no decree of Council or Pope being 
to be found about it) it was used in the ordination of priests. 

The same author} doth also study to prove, that the impo- 
sition of the bishop’s hands, with the words, ‘‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost,”’ is not essential to ordination, but is only a 
benediction superadded to it; and shews that it was not used 
im the primitive Church, nor mentioned by any ancient writer; 
and therefore he is of opinion, that the first imposition of 
hands gives the orders, in which both bishop and priests lay 
on their hands and pray, ‘That God would multiply his gifts 
on those whom he had chosen to the function of a priest ; 
that what they received by his favour, they might attain by 
his help, through Christ our Lord.” If this be true, then 
two things are to be well observed. First, that the prayer, 
which according to his opinion is the prayer of consecration, 
was not esteemed so by the ancient rituals, in which it is only 
called, a prayer for the priests that were to be ordained ; after 
which the prayer of consecration followed; from which it 
appears that there was no constant rule in giving orders ; and 
that what the Church once held to be but a preparatory 
prayer, was afterwards made the prayer of consecration ; and 
that which they esteemed the prayer of consecration was after- 
wards held but a prayer of benediction. Secondly, that in the 
formal words of consecration (if his opinion be true), there is 
no power given of consecrating the sacraments. 

But Mormus is alone in this opinion, and it is certain, that 
the general doctrine of the Church of Rome is, that the last 
imposition of hands is the matter of these orders, and parallel 
to this is the imposition of hands in the consecration of a 


' * Exere. 7. cap- 1. [De Sacr. Ord. par. 3. p. 102. Antv. 1695.] 
+ Exerc. 7. cap. 2. [Ibid. p. 106.] 
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bishop, with the words, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,” which is 
undoubtedly the matter of episcopal orders: therefore that 
same rite, with these words, is also the matter of the priestly 
orders. And it is a foolish and groundless conceit to pretend 
there are two distinct powers essential to the priesthood, to be 
conferred by two several rites; for then all who were ordained 
by one of these rites without the other (as were all the priests 
of the Christian world till within these seven hundred years), 
had not the priestly office entire and complete. And further, 
according to their own principles, the character is an indivisible 
thing, and inseparably joined to the sacrament: therefore, that 
which gives the character gives the sacrament. Now according 
to their doctrine, the character is given by the imposition of 
hands: therefore the sacrament consists in that. And all the 
other rites are only ceremonies added to it, which are not of 
the essence of it: from which it follows, that we who use 
imposition of hands, with the words, ‘‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost,”’ &c. use all that, according to the doctrine of that 
Church, is necessary to it; and therefore they have no reason 
to except against the validity of our orders, even according to 
their own principles. 

Fourthly, if by consecrating, or making present Christ’s 
blessed body, they understand the incredible mystery of 
Transubstantiation, we very freely confess that there is no such 
power given to our priests by their orders: but I shall not 
digress from this subject to another ; therefore, that 1 may 
confine my discourse to it, I acknowledge that we do receive 
by our orders all the power of consecrating the sacraments, 
which Christ has left with his Church. 

First, when we are ordained to be priests, there is given us 
all that which our Church declares inseparable to the priest- 
hood; and such is the consecrating the eucharist: therefore 
it being declared and acknowledged on all sides what functions 
are proper to the priesthood, if we be ordained priests, though 
there were no further declaration made in the form of ordina- 
tion, yet the other concomitant actions and offices shewing 
that we are made priests, all that belongs to that function is 
therein given to us; this made Pope Innocent define that, 
«Be thou a priest,” was a sufficient form in itself. 

Secondly, the great end of all the priestly functions being 
to make reconciliation between God and man, for which cause 
St. Paul calls it the ministry of reconciliation, whatever gives 
the power for that, must needs give also the means necessary 
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for it; therefore the sacrament being a mean instituted. by our 
Saviour for the remission of sins, which he intimated in these 
words : “This cup is the new testament in my blood for the 
remission of sins ;’’ and the death of Christ bemg also the 
great mean in order to that end, the power of forgiving sins 
ministerially, must carry with it the power of doing all that is 
instituted for attaining that end. 

Thirdly, the power of consecrating the sacraments is very 
fully and formally given in our ordination, in these words: 
*« Be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of his 
holy sacraments ;’ where they bewray great inconsideration 
that think dispensing is barely the distributing the sacrament, 
which a deacon may do; the word is taken from the Latin, 
and is the same by which they render those words of St. 
Paul, ‘‘ stewards of the mysteries of God ;”* or according to 
the style of the Church of Rome, which translates mystery, 
sacrament ; dispensers of the sacraments of God: therefore 
this beg a phrase wherein St. Paul expressed the apostolical 
function, one might thmk it could serve to express the office of 
a priest well enough; so that dispensing is more than dis- 
tributing, and is such a power as a steward hath, who knows 
and considers every one’s condition, and prepares what is fit 
and proper for them; therefore the blessing of the sacraments 
being a necessary part of the dispensing of them, they being 
blessed for that end, and the dispensing them, including the 
whole office in which the Church appoints the sacraments to 
be dispensed, of which consecration is a main part: these 
words do clearly give and manifestly import the power of con- 
secrating the sacraments. 

Now the question comes to this : what is meant by the word 
dispensing? They say it is only to distribute the elements ; 
we say it is to administer the sacrament according to the 
office. If what we say be the true signification of it, then the 
power of consecrating the elements is formally given with our 
orders. And that this is the true meaning of it appears both 
from common use, which makes it more than barely to dis- 
tribute ; and from the declared meaning of those who use it, 
which is the only rule to judge of all doubtful expressions : 
now the declared meaning of our Church, in the use of this 
word, being so express and positive, from thence it follows, 
that by dispense must be understood, to give the sacrament 
according to the whole office of the Church. 


© T'Goer. iv. 7. 
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The same is also to be said of the words, ‘Take thou 
authority to preach the word of God, and to minister the 
holy sacraments ;” for though minister and serve in the 
Greek tongue be the same, yet minister, in our common 
acceptation, is all one with administer; only minister is more 
usual, when the thing ministered is sacred or holy ; there- 
fore this takes also in it the whole office of the sacrament : 
and as in the former words the power is given, so in these 
words it is applied and restrained in its exercise to a due 
vocation, to cut off idle, itinerant, and, for the most part, 
scandalous priests. 

And thus far I have considered this first argument at great 
length, both because it is that of which they make most 
use to raise scruples in the thoughts of unlearned persons, 
and the clearing of it will make way for answering the rest. 
Therefore, leaving this, I go to the second argument, which is, 
that the offering of sacrifice is an essential part of priesthood. 
So Heb. v. 1 and 3, therefore we having no such power con- 
ferred on us, cannot be true priests. 

To this I answer, 

First, it is a strange inconsideration to argue from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that the pastors of the Christian 
Church ought to be priests in the sense that is mentioned in 
that Epistle, the scope of which is to prove, that Christ is the 
only priest of this new dispensation; and the notion of a 
priest in that Epistle, is a person called and conseerated to offer 
some living sacrifice, and to slay it, and by the shedding of the 
blood of the sacrifice slain to make reconciliation. This being 
the sense in which the Jews understood it, the Apostle, among 
other arguments to prove the death of Christ to be the true 
sacrifice, brings this for one, that there was to be another 
priesthood after the order of Melchisedeck. For proving 
this, he lays down, in the first four verses of the fifth chapter, 
the Jewish notion of a priest ; then he goes on to prove, that 
Christ was such a priest, called of God, and consecrated: this 
he prosecutes more fully in the seventh chapter, where he 
asserts that Christ was that other priest after the order of 
Melchisedeck, and verse 15, he calls him another priest ; and 
verse 23 and 24, makes this plainer in these words; “And 
they truly were many priests, because they were not suffered 
to continue by reason of death; but this man, because he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood.’ From 
which it is apparent, that the Apostle’s design in these places 
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is to prove, that there is but one priest in that sense, men- 
tioned chap. v. 1, under the New Testament. And had the 
writer of this paper read over that Epistle he must needs have 
seen this; but this is one of the effects of their not reading 
the Scriptures carefully, that they make use of places of Scrip- 
ture, never considering anything more than the general sound 
of some words without examining what goes along with them. 

But as it is clear, from that Epistle, that there is but one 
priest in the strict notion of it, soit is no less clear that there 
is but one propitiatory sacrifice among Christians, in its strict 
notion; for having mentioned the frequent oblations to take 
away sins under the Mosaical law, chap. v. 3, he makes the 
opposition clear, chap. vii. 27, in these words: ‘‘ Who needeth 
not daily as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for 
his own sins, and then for the people; for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself.’ And chap. ix. 7, having 
mentioned the high priest’s annual entermg into the most 
holy place, he sets in opposition to it, verse 12, Christ’s entering 
in once to the holy place, having made redemption for us by 
his own blood. And verse 22, he says, ‘‘ Without shedding 
of blood there was no remission: by which he does clearly 
put down all unbloody sacrifices that are propitiatory. And 
verse 28, he says, “ Christ was offered once to bear the sins of 
many.” And chap. x. 2. he says, ‘That when the wor- 
shippers are once purged, then would not sacrifices cease to 
be offered ?”’ to prove that the sacrifices of the law had not 
that virtue: therefore we being purged by the blood of Christ, 
must offer no more propitiatory sacrifices ; and all this is made 
yet clearer, verse 11 and 12, ‘And every priest stands daily 
ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which 
can never take away sins. But this man, after he had offered 
up one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand 
of God.’ From all which you may see, it is as plain as can 
be, that there is but one priest and one propitiatory sacrifice 
under the New Testament ; for the places I have cited are not 
some ambiguous or dark expressions, but full and formal 
proofs; by which, in a long series of discourse and argument, 
the thing is put out of doubt. Therefore those of that 
Church do very unwisely ever to mention that Epistle, or to 
say anything that may oblige people to look upon it: so that, 
except to such as they are sure will read no more of it than 
they will shew them, or cite to them, they had best speak of 
it to nobody else. 
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Secondly, Though we deny all propitiatory sacrifices, but 
that which our blessed Saviour offered for us once on the cross ; 
yet we acknowledge, that we have sacrifices in the true, strict, 
and Scriptural notion of the word; for propitiatory ones are 
but one sort of sacrifice, which, i its general notion, stands 
for any holy oblations made to God; and in this sense, thank- 
offerings, peace-offerings, and freewill-offerings, were sacrifices 
under the law ; so were also their commemorative sacrifices of 
the Paschal lamb, which were all sacrifices, though not pro- 
pitiatory. And in this sense,* our prayers and praises,a broken 
heart, and the dedicating our lives to the service of God, are 
sacrifices, and are so called in Scripture ; so also is the giving 
of alms. And in this sense we deny not but the holy Eucha- 
ristis a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; and it is so called 
in one of the Collects. It is also a commemoration of that 
one Sacrifice which it represents, and by which the worthy 
receivers have the virtue of that applied to them. The obla- 
tion of the elements of bread and wine to be sanctified, is also 
a kind of sacrifice; and in all these senses we acknowledge the 
sacrament to be a true sacrifice, as the primitive Church did. 

But as we do not allow it to be a propitiatory sacrifice for 
the living, much less can we believe it such for the dead ; or 
that the priests consecrating and consuming of it, is a sacrifice 
for the people ; it being a sacrifice as it is a sacrament, which 
is only to those who receive it. And in these three points : 
First, That it is no propitiatory sacrifice. 2. That the dead — 
receive no good from it. 3. That the priests taking it alone 
does no good to the people that receive it not ; we are sure we 
have all antiquity of our side. But to digress upon that, were 
to go too far out of the way; and the writers of controversies 
have done it fully. Therefore the power of dispensing the 
word of God and of his holy sacraments, gives all the autho- 


* Psalm cxli. 2. ‘‘ Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense, 
and the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.” 

Psalm li. 17. ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” : 

Heb. xii. 15. ‘‘ By him) therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name.” 

Rom. xii. 1. ‘‘I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” 

Philip. iv. 18. “* But I have all,and abound; I am full, having received 
of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God.” 
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rity that is in the Christian Church for offering of sacrifices. 
And if they deny this, they must deny the validity of all the 
ancient ordinations, for they can shew no such form in any of 
their ordinals. 

Thirdly. What was said before of the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, about the matter and form of orders, as they are a 
sacrament, shews that the power they give in the ordination of 
priests, of offering sacrifices, is not essential to it, but only a 
rite they have added to it; the want whereof can be no essen- 
tial defect, and so can never annul our orders. What was said. 
before in answer to the first argument, is again to be remem- 
bered here, that in all the ancient rituals there is no power of 
offering propitiatory sacrifices, given in the form of ordination. 
It is true, in the MS. which hes in the monastery of St. Ger- 
main, there is a new rite set down of delivering the priestly 
vestments, in which, among other words, these areadded; ‘‘and, 
do thou offer propitiatory sacrifices for the sins and offences of 
the people to Almighty God.’ Which words are now omitted 
in that part of the Roman pontifical, and made a part of the 
final blessing given at the end of the office; but this at most 
is but 800 years old; and therefore cannot be essential to 
orders, since there were true priests in the Christian Church 
800 years before this was used. And to this day, in the Greek 
Church, there is no power given by the consecration, to offer 
propitiatory sacrifices ; for though in the second prayer said 
in ordinations, in which God’s holy Spirit is prayed for upon 
the priest, “That he may be worthy to stand before the altar 
of God without blame, and may preach the Gospel of his king- 
dom, and holily administer the word of his truth;’’ it is added, 
«And may offer to thee gifts and spiritual sacrifices: yet 
there is no reason to gather from these words, that they give 
power for offermg propitiatory sacrifices. We acknowledge 
that we offer gifts and sacrifices in the holy Eucharist; but we 
reject propitiatory ones ; and these words do not at all import 
them. And the truth of it is, when the writers of the Roman 
Church are pressed with the arguments before mentioned, that 
the Eucharist can be no propitiatory sacrifice ; since, 1. There 
is no blood shed in it. 2. No destruction is made of the sacri- 
fice ; for it is only the accidents, and not the blessed body of 
Christ that the priest consumes. 3. That Christ’s cross is 
called one sacrifice once offered. 4. That his being now exalted 
at the Father’s right hand, shews his body can no more be sub- 
ject to be sacrificed or mangled. When these, with many 
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authorities from the Fathers, are brought, they are forced to 
fly to some distinctions, by which their doctrine comes to differ 
little from ours; but still those high and indecent expressions 
remain in their ritual and missals, which they are forced to 
mollify, as they do those prayers in which the same things, 
and in the same manner and words, are asked of the blessed 
Virgin, and the other saints, which we ask of God. And though 
they would stretch them to a bare intercession, which the 
genuine sense of the words will not bear, yet they will never 
change them; for it is the standing maxim of that Church 
never to confess an error, nor make any change to the better. 

The third reason against our orders of priesthood is a repe- 
tition of the first, and is already answered. 

The fourth argument is, that none can institute the form of 
a sacrament, to give grace, and make present Christ’s body 
and blood, but the authors of grace, and those that had power 
over his body and blood; but they that instituted this form 
had only authority from the Parliament; as appears by the 
act itself, by which some prelates and other learned men, being 
empowered, did invent the form before mentioned, never before 
heard of, either in Scripture or the Church of God. 

To this I answer. 

First, It is certain the writer of this paper did never think it 
would have been seen by any body that could examine it; but 
intended only to impose on some illiterate persons ; otherwise 
he would never have said, that a form which Christ himself 
used when he ordained his’ Apostles, and which is used in 
their own Church, as the proper form of ordination, was never 
before heard of in the Scripture or the Church of God. 

Secondly, Those who compiled the Liturgy and ordinal, had 
no other authority from the Parliament, than holy and Christian 
princes did before give in the like cases. It is a common 
place, and has been handled by many writers; how far the 
civil magistrate may make laws and give commands about 
sacred things. It is known what orders David and Solomon, 
Jehoshaphat, ‘Hezekiah, and Josiah, gave in such cases. They 
divided the priests into several courses, gave rules for their at- 
tendance, turned out'a high priest, and put another in his 
stead; sent the priests over the cities to teach the people ; 
gathered the priests, and commanded them to sanctify them- 
selves, and the house of the Lord, and offer sacrifices on the 
altar. And gave orders about the forms of the worship, that 
they should praise God in the words of David and Asaph. 

M 2 
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And gave orders about the time of observing the Passover.* 
That in a case of necessity it might be observed on the second 
month; though by their law it was to be kept the first month. 
And for the Christian emperors let the code, or the novels, or 
the capitulars of Charles the Great, be read, and in them many 
laws will be found about the qualifications, elections, and con- 
secrations of churchmen, made by the best of all the Roman 
emperors, such as Constantine, Theodosius, &c. They called 
Councils to judge of the greatest points of faith, which met 
and sat on their writ, whose determinations they confirmed, 
and added the civil sanction to them. And even Pope Leo,+ 
though a higher spirited Pope than any of his predecessors 
were, did entreat the emperor Marcian [Theodosius] to annul 
the second Council of Ephesus. and to give order, that the 
ancient decrees of the Council of Nice should remain in force. 
Now as it were a great scandal on those Councils to say, that 
they had no authority for what they did, but what they derived 
from the civil powers; so it is no less unjust to say, because 
the Parliament empowered some persons to draw forms for the 
more pure administration of the sacraments; and enacted that 
these only should be lawfully exercised in this realm, which is 
the civil sanction ; that therefore these persons had no other 
authority for what they did. Let these men declare upon their 
consciences, if there be anything they desire more earnestly, 
than such an act for authorising their own forms ; and would 
they make any scruple to accept of it, if they might have it ? 
Was it ever heard of, that the civil sanction, which only makes 
any constitution to have the force of a law, gives it any other 
authority than a civil one? And such authority the Church 
of Rome thinks fit to accept of in all states and kingdoms of 
that religion. 

Thirdly, The prelates and other divines that compiled our 
forms of ordination, did it by virtue of the authority they had 
from Christ, as pastors of his Chureh, which did empower 
them to teach the people the pure word of God, and to admi- 
nister the sacraments, and perform all other holy functions 
according to the Seripture, the practice of the primitive Church, 
and the rules of expediency and reason; and this they ought 
to have done, though the civil powers had opposed it. In which 
case, their duty had been to have submitted to whatever seve- 


** 1 Chron. xxiii. 6. 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 1 Kingsii. 27. 2 Chron. 
xvii. 7,8, 9. 2 Chron. xxix. 4,5, 15, 17, 30. 2 Chron. xxx. 2. 
t Ep. 43. [vol. 1. col. 901, &c. Venet. 1753.] 
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rities or persecutions they might have been put to for the name 
of Christ, and the truth of his Gospel. But on the other hand, 
when it pleased God to turn the hearts of those that had the 
chief power to set forward this good work, then they did (as 
they ought) with all thankfulness, acknowledge so great a bless- 
ing, and accept and improve the authority of the civil powers, 
for adding the sanction of a law to the Reformation, in all the 
parts and branches of it. So by the authority they derived 
from Christ, and the warrant they had from Scripture and 
the primitive Church, these prelates and divines made these 
alterations and changes in the ordinal; and the King and the 
Parliament, who are vested with the supreme legislative power, 
added their authority to them to make them obligatory on the 
subjects. Which is all that is imported by the word lawful in 
the act of Parliament ; the ordinary use whereof, among law- 
yers, is ‘a thing according to law.” 

The fourth argument against the validity of our priestly 
orders is, that we have them from those that are not bishops ; 
which carries him to the next conclusion, that our bishops are 
not bishops. 

But before I follow him to that, I must desire you would 
consider with how much disingenuity this paper is framed, that 
would impose on the easy reader the belief of our first reform- 
ers not being true bishops, when the writer cannot but know 
that Archbishop Cranmer was a bishop as truly consecrated 
and invested, as any of the Roman Church were, and was con- 
firmed by the Pope, who sent him the pall; and to satisfy you 
that they knew him to be such, they degraded him with the 
usual ceremonies before his martyrdom. So that he being the 
fountain of our clergy that succeeded him; and being truly 
consecrated himself, all those he ordained are, by the doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, bishops or priests, since orders, 
according to their doctrine, leave an indelible character, which 
can never be taken away. Sothat by their principles, no following 
sentence could deprive him of the power of ordaining. It is true 
there were many disorderly practices of some Popes in the latter 
ages, in annulling orders, and re-ordaining those ordained by 
others ; for Pope Urban II. appointed those who were ordained 
simoniacally to be re-ordained. And Stephen IV. in a synod de- 
creed, that all the ordinations his predecessor Pope Constantine 
had made, were null and void, because he, from a layman, was 
chosen a Pope; and though he passed through the intermedial 
degrees of priestand deacon, yethestoppednot solong in them, as 
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was appointed by the canons; and upon the same account it was 
also judged, that Photius (the learned Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who in six days went throngh all the ecclesiastical 
degrees, from a layman to a patriarch) had no power of 
ordaining lawfully, and all the orders he gave were annulled 
by Pope Nicholas. And to mention no more, the orders given 
by Pope Formosus were annulled by, his successor Pope 
Stephen VI. upon the pretence of some crimes and irregulari- 
ties with which he was charged. These practices, as they gave 
great scandal, so they gave occasion to much disputing about 
the legality and canonicalness of these proceedings; for the 
canonists and schoolmen being generally very ignorant; and 
prepossessed with an opinion of the Pope’s infallibility, studied 
to flatter the Court of Rome all that was possible. Yet, on 
the other hand, there was so much to be said against these 
proceedings, that, as appears by Petrus Damiani, Auxilius, and 
other writers of that time, there was great perplexity, and 
many different opinions about them. But the ignorance and 
passion of those ages appears evidently in this particular, for 
there is nothing more manifest than that the ancient Church 
was of another opinion; and as in the debate between Pope 
Stephen and St. Cyprian about the re-baptizing of heretics, 
the constant opinion and practice of the followimg ages was 
against re-baptizing such as were baptized by those heretics 
who retained the essentials of baptism. So by the same parity 
of reason, and upon the same arguments they held the ordina- 
tions of heretics valid that retained the essentials of ordination. 

In the case of heretics, we have these instances: Felix* was 
consecrated Bishop of Rome by the Arians, m the room of 
Liberius, whose banishment they had procured; and yet he 
was acknowledged a righteous Pope, and his ordinations were 
accounted valid. In the General Council of Ephesus, the 
priests of the Messalian heresy were appointed to be received 
into the Church, and continue priests upen renouncing their 
heresy. The same was also granted to Nestorians, Pelagians, 
Kutychians, Monothelites,t and divers other heretics, as 
Morinus proves at length. And at this day, though the Greek 
Church is condemned by the Roman, as heretical in the point 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost, yet they are received, 


* Ath. Ep.ad Sol. Bar. ad Ann. 355. n. 56, 57. [vol. iv. p.549. col. 2. 
Luc. 1739.] Bar. ad Ann. 357. n. 63, 64. [Ibid. p. 614. col. 1.] 

+ Cap. 10, 11. Exerc. 5. [De Sacr. Ord. par. 3. p. 87, &c. 90, &e. 
Antv. 1695.] 
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according to their orders, into their communion, when they 
renounce their heresy. And their great Vasques* says, that 
all the schoolmen and summists agree, that an heretical excom- 
municate, or suspended bishop, has still the power of giving 
orders, for which he cites many schoolmen; and he likewise 
proves, that a bishop,t after degradation, retains the same 
power. And the case of schismatics is no less clear ; for to 
waive the decision of the Council of Nice, (which seems some- 
what dubious) in the case of the Novatian ordinations, we find 
frequently, in St. Austin’s Treatises and Conferences with the 
Donatists,t that they offered to them, if they would return to 
the unity of the Church, to receive them according to their 
orders. So that they did not think schism did take away the 
power of giving orders. And in the case of that long and 
scandalous schism of the Papacy, for fifty years together, when 
the one sat at Rome, and the other at Avignon ; though beside 
their schism, depositions, excommunications, and censures of 
all sorts passed on both sides, by each of those Popes against 
the other; and it must be confessed that one of them,was the 
schismatic, and by consequence the censures fell justly on him; 
yet both their ordinations were held valid; and when the 
matter was settled at the Council of Constance, the ordinations 
on no side were annulled or renewed. And though Petrus de 
Lunay, who was called Benedict XIII., refused to submit to 
them, and lay down his pretensions as the others did; yet 
when they gave sentence against him,§ there is not a word in 
it of annulling orders given by him. From all which it follows 
that neither the pretence of heresy, schism, nor censures, will, 
according to the practice either of the primitive Church, or of 
the Church of Rome even in these latter ages, be of any force 
to invalidate our orders. 

Which was well seen by Morinus, and though he does not 
write upon this head with so much ingenuity as he does on 
other pomts ; yet he lays this down as a maxim.|| ‘‘ That all 
the ordinations of heretics and schismatics, made according to 
the forms of the Church, and where the heretics that gave 
them, were also rightly ordained according to the forms of the 
Church, are valid as to their substance, and are not to be 


* Disp. 141. cap. lL. + N. 8. 

t Collat. 2. cum Donat. et Ep. 50. [vol. ii. col. 860. Bassan. 1797.] 

§ Sess. 37. [Labbe, Concil. vol. xii. col. 374. Lut. Par. 1672.] 

| Cap. 8. Exer. 5. num. 7. [De Sacr. Ord. par. 3. p. 81. col. 2. Anty. 
1695, ] 
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repeated, though they be unlawful; and both he that gave and 
he that received them sinned grievously ; nor is it in any case 
lawful for a Catholic to receive orders from heretics or schisma- 
tics. Therefore, in those ordinations, if all other things be 
done according to the form of the Church, and only the crime 
of heresy be charged on the orders given, the substance of it 
is not thereby vitiated, but there is a perfect and entire charac- 
ter begotten, only the use of it is forbidden; yet he that 
neglects that interdict, though he becomes very guilty, begets 
a new character on the person ordaimed by him. Therefore, 
heretics or schismatics so ordained need no new ordination, but 
only a reconciliation ; and what is said of heretics and schis- 
matics does hold much more of those who are ordained by 
persons that are excommunicated, deposed, or degraded.’ And 
for those things that are essential to ordination, enough has 
been said already to demonstrate what they be; to which I 
shall only add, what that author, the most learned of all that 
ever treated of this subject, says in the beginning of the next 
chapter: ‘In the rite of holy ordination there are some things 
of divine institution and tradition, which do always, and in all 
places, belong to holy orders, such as imposition of hands, and 
a convenient prayer which the Scripture has delivered, and the 
universal practice of the Church has confirmed.’ Now these 
our Church has retained, and therefore, from all that has been 
said, I may with good reason conclude, that all the ordinations 
that were derived from Archbishop Cranmer having (as has 
been already shewn) the essentials of ordination, and being 
done with the due numbers of ordainers, (as can be proved 
authentically from the public registers) must be good and valid. 
And though we have. separated from many errors and corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome; and, in particular, have thrown 
out many superstitious rites out of the forms of ordination, 
that we might reduce these to a primitive simplicity; yet, as 
we acknowledge the Church of Rome holds still the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion; so we confess she retains the 
essentials of ordination, which are the separating of persons for 
sacred employments, and the authorizing them with an imposi- 
tion of hands, and a prayer for the effusion of the Holy Ghost; 
therefore we do not annul their orders, but receive such as come 
from that Church, and look on them as true priests by the 
ordination they got among them; and such were our first 
reformers, from whom we have derived our ordination. 

Having followed this paper through the first conclusion, and 
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the arguments brought to confirm it ; I come now to the second, 
which is, that our bishops are not true bishops. For which 
his first argument is— 

That our bishops being no priests, they can be no bishops. 
This, he thinks, he has already proved ; therefore he sets him- 
self to prove, that none can be a bishop till he be first a priest. 
About this I shall not dispute much ; for we acknowledge that 
regularly and canonically it must be so, and assert that ours 
were truly such ; therefore we need not contend further about 
this ; though he must be very ignorant of antiquity, if he does 
not know that there are divers instances in church history of 
laymen, nay, and catechumens, chosen bishops; and we do 
not find those intermedial steps were made of ordaining them 
first deacons, and then priests; but by what appears to us, 
they at once made them bishops. But I shall waive this, only 
I must put the author in mind of a great oversight he is guilty 
of, when he goes about to prove our bishops not to be true 
bishops, because they were not true priests. Does he not 
know that Bishop Ridley, and the other bishops of King 
Edward’s days, were ordained priests by the rites of the 
Church of Rome? And this was acknowledged by themselves 
when they degraded them at Oxford, before they suffered; if 
those then were priests, this is no argument why they might 
not be bishops. For in this matter, that which we ought to 
inquire into most carefully is what they were; for if they were 
both priests and bishops, and if the forms by which they 
ordained others retained all the essential requisites, then we 
who are derived from them are also true priests and bishops. 

His second argument is, no ordination is valid, unless there 
be fit words used to determine the outward rites, to signify the 
order given; which he says, our own writers (Mr. Mason and 
Dr. Bramhall) do acknowledge. But the words of consecra- 
tion do not express this, they being only, “Take the Holy 
Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace, &c.’’ which 
do not express the office of a bishop; and having proposed 
these arguments, that the unlearned reader may think he deals 
fairly, he goes on to set down our objections, and answer them. 

First, it has been already made out, that the form, “‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” was that which our Saviour made use of 
when he ordained the Apostles, without adding, “ to the office 
of an Apostle.’ For which it is to be considered, that all 
ecclesiastical orders being from the influence and operation of 
the Holy Ghost, which being one, yet hath “ different opera- 
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tions’’* for the different administrations; therefore, the concomi- 
tant actions, words and circumstances must shew, for which 
administration the Holy Ghost is prayed for, since that general 
prayer is made for all; but the functions being different, the 
same Holy Ghost works differently in them all. Therefore it is 
plain, from the practice of our Saviour, that there is no need of 
expressing, in the very words of ordination, what power is 
thereby given, since our Saviour did not express it; but what 
he had said both before and after, did determine the sense of 
those general words to the Apostolical function. 

Secondly, the whole office of consecrating bishops, shews 
very formally and expressly what power is given in these words. 
Now, though the writers of the Church of Rome would place 
the form of consecration in someimperative words ; yet we see 
no reason for that, but the complex of the whole office is that 
which‘is to be chiefly considered, and must determine the sense 
of those words: so that a priest being presented to be made a 
bishop, the King’s mandate bemg read for that effect, he 
swearing canonical obedience as bishop elect, prayers being put 
up for him as such, together with other circumstances which 
make it plain what they are about; those general words are 
by these qualified and restrained to that sense. 

We do not fly here to a secret and unknown intention of the 
consecrators, as the. Church of Rome does, but to the open 
and declared intention of the Church appearing in this: so that 
it is clear, that the sense of those general words is so well 
explained, that they do sufficiently express and give the power 
and office of a bishop. 

Thirdly, in the Church of Rome the consecration of a 
bishop is made with these words, ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost.” 
This being all that is said at the imposition of hands, which, as 
has been already proved, is the matter or sensible sign of 
orders. And in the prayer that follows these words, there is 
no mention made of the episcopal dignity or function, and all 
the other ceremonies used in the consecration of a bishop, are 
but rites that are added for the more solemnity, but are not of 
the essence of ordination, according to what is now most gene- 
rally received, even in their own Church. And Vasques does 
set down this very objection against the form of their epis- 
copal ordination, as not sufficient, because it does not specify 
the episcopal power ;+ to which he answers, that though the 
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words express it not, yet the other circumstances that accom- 
pany them do it sufficiently ; by which it appears, that this 
argument is as strong against their ordination as ours ; and 
that they must make use of the same answers that we give 
to it. 

Fourthly, the ancient forms of consecrating bishops differing 
so much one from another, and indeed agreeing in nothing but 
in an imposition of hands, with a convenient prayer; it has 
been already made out, that there is no particular form so 
necessary, that the want of it annuls orders, and that the 
Church has often changed the words of these prayers upon 
several occasions ; and it was ever thought, that if the words 
do sufficiently express the mind of the Church, there was no 
more scruple to be made of the validity of the orders so given ; 
for if the episcopal character were begotten by any of those 
rites, which the Church of Rome hath added of late, such as 
the chrism, the giving the Gospels, the ring, the staff, or any 
other set down in the Pontifical, then there were no true 
bishops in the Church for many ages. In the most ancient 
Latin ritual now to be found, there is nothing in the consecra- 
tion of a bishop, but the prayer which is now marked for the 
anthem, after the consecration, in the Pontifical. In a 
ritual,* believed to be 800 years old, the anointing is first to 
be found; but there is no other rite with it. In another 
ritual, somewhat later than the former, the giving the ring and 
the staff were used, which at first were the civil ceremonies of 
investiture ; and in the Greek Churches, none of those rites 
were ever used, they having only an imposition of hands, and 
saying with it, “The divine grace that heals the things that 
are weak, and perfects the things that are imperfect, promotes 
this very reverend priest to be a bishop: let us therefore pray 
that the grace of the Holy Ghost may come upon him ;” then 
all that are assisting, say thrice, “ Kyrie Eleison.” Then the 
consecrator lays the Gospels on the head and neck of him that 
is consecrated, having before signed his head thrice with the 
sign of the cross ; and all the other bishops touch the Gospels, 
end there is a prayer said. And thus it is clear, that if all 
those rites in the Pontifical be essential to episcopal orders, 
neither the primitive Church, nor the Greek Churches, gave 
them truly, which are things they cannot admit: therefore it 
is most disingenuously done of them, to insinuate on unlearned 
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persons, that our orders are not good, when in their consciences 
they know that they have all those requisites in them, which, 
by the principles of the most learned men of their own Church, 
are essentially and absolutely necessary to make them good and 
valid. 

But I go next to see what ingenuity there is in the objections 
which he sets down in our name against the former arguments. 
There is nothing in which any man that writes of controversy, 
shews his candour and fair dealing, more than in proposing 
the arguments of the adverse party with their full and just 
weight in them ; and it is a piece of justice and moral honesty, 
to which men are obliged: for to pretend that one brings what 
may be objected against his opinion, and then not to set down 
any strong and material arguments, but, on the contrary, to 
bring some trifling and ridiculous things, that no learned 
persons did ever make use of, is to lie; and really I cannot 
think the writer of this paper has common honesty m him, 
that will pretend to set down our objections, and yet passes 
them over every one. Our arguments are drawn, 1. From 
Christ’s own practice. 2. From the practice of the Apostles 
and the primitive Church. 3. From the practice of the Greek 
Church at this day. 4. From the doctrine and the practice 
of the Church of Rome. These are the arguments on which 
our cause does rest, and upon these authorities we are ready 
to put the thing to an issue. But he was wiser than to men- 
tion any of those, for he knew he could not get off them so 
well, and therefore that he might deceive those that are ready 
to take any thing off his hands upon trust, he brings objections 
which he knows none of us will make. 

To the first I need say nothing, having, I -presume, said 
enough already, to shew that both our priestly and episcopal 
orders are good and valid. 

But the second is such a piece of foul dealing, that really 
he deserves to be very sharply reproved for it. In it he makes 
us object, that though the form of our ordination, since King 
Edward V1.’s days, till his Majesty’s happy restoration, was 
invalid ; yet that is salved by the Parliament that now sits 
that appointed the words of ordination to be, “Receive thé 
Holy Ghost, for the office of a priest, and for the office of a 
bishop.” And having set up this man of straw, he runs 
unmercifully at him, he stabs him in at the heart, he shoots 
him through the head, and then to make sure work of him, he 
cuts him all to pieces that he shall never live nor speak again ; 
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and all this out of pure chivalry to shew his valour. He tells 
us, the salve is worse than the sore; that by the change, the 
form used before is confessed to be invalid, why else did they 
change it? He tells us, secondly, by this we acknowledge 
all our bishops and priests till that time to be null. Thirdly, 
that they not being true bishops, cannot ordain validly ; for 
no man can give what he has not. And, fourthly, the power 
that act gives is only from the Parliament, and not from Christ ; 
and this destroys our orders, root and branch: so there is an 
end of us; we are all killed upon the spot, never to live more. 
Yet there is no harm done, nor blood spilt; all is safe and 
sound. But to satisfy any person whom such a scruple may 
trouble, let it be considered — 

First, that we pretend not that there is any greater validity 
in our orders since the last act of Uniformity, than was before : 
for those words that are added, are not essential to the ordi- 
nation, but only further and clearer explanations of what was 
clear enough by the other parts of these offices before: there- 
fore there is no change made of any thing that was essential 
to our ordinations; an explanation is not a change; for did 
the Fathers of the Councils of Nice and Constantinople change 
or annul the faith and creeds that the Church used before, 
when they added explanations to the creed ? Therefore the 
adding of some explanatory words for cutting off the occa- 
sions of cavilling, is neither a change, nor an annulling our 
former orders. 

Secondly, the change of the form of consecration does not 
infer an annulling of orders given another way ; for then all the 
ordinations used in the primitive Church, are annulled by the 
Roman Church at this day, since the forms of ordination used 
by them now, were not used in former ages; and the forms 
used in the former ages, are not looked on by them now to be 
the forms of consecration, but are only made parts of the 
office, and used as collects or anthems; and yet here is a real 
change, which, by their own principles, cannot infer a nullity 
of orders given before the change made. 

__ Thirdly, if the addition of a few explanatory words invali- 
dates former orders, then the adding many new rites, which 
were neither used by Christ, nor his Apostles, nor the primitive 
nor Eastern Churches, will much more invalidate former orders, 
especially when these are believed to be so essential, as that 
they confer the power of consecrating Christ’s body and blood, 
and of offering sacrifices; and were for divers ages universally 
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looked on in that Church to be the matter and form of orders, 
as was already observed of the rite of giving the sacred vessels 
with the words joined to it ; which Pope Eugenius, in express 
words, calls the matter of priestly orders, and the words joined 
to them the form, (in his decree for the Armenians in the 
Council of Florence,) and even the form he mentions is also 
altered now; for the celebrating masses are not in the form 
he mentions, but are now added to that part of the office in 
the Roman Church. Let the Pontifical be considered, in the 
ordination of priests; we find the priestly vestments given, 
both the stole and the casula ; then “‘ their hands are anointed,” 
then “the vessels of the sacrament are delivered to them,” 
with words pronounced in every of these rites, besides many 
other lesser rites that are in the rubric. In the consecra- 
tion of a bishop, “ his head is anomted, then his hands, then 
his pastoral staff is blessed, and put m his hands; next the 
ring is blessed, and put on his-finger; then the Gospels are 
put in his hands; then the mitre is blessed, and put on his 
head ; next the gloves are blessed, and put on his hands, and 
then they set him on his throne ;’’ besides many lesser rites to 
be seen in therubric. Now with what face can they pretend, 
that our adding a few explanatory words can infer the 
annulling all orders given before that addition, when they have 
added so many material ceremonies, in which they place great 
significancy and virtue? Is not this ‘‘ to swallow a camel, and 
to strain at a gnat ?’”’ And to object to us “a mote in our eye,” 
when there is ‘‘a beam in their own eye ?” 

Fourthly, this addition was indeed confirmed by the autho- 
rity of Parliament ; and there was good reason to desire that, 
to give it the force of a law: but the authority of these 
changes is wholly to be derived from the Convocation, who 
only consulted about them, and made them, and the Parlia- 
ment did take that care in the enacting them, that might shew 
they did only add the force of a law to them ; for in passing 
them, it was ordered, that the book of Common-Prayer and 
ordination should only be read. over, (and even that was carried 
upon some debate: for many, as I have been told, moved that 
the book should be added to the act, as it was sent to the 
Parliament, from the Convocation, without ever reading it ; 
but that seemed imdecent, and too implicit to others,) and 
there was no change made in a tittle by the Parliament. 
So that they enacted by alaw what the Convocation had 
done. 
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As for what he adds, that the Book of Ordination is not to 
be found in every edition of the Common Prayer Book, with 
his gloss upon it, that most think the bishops for shame sup- 
pressed it. Really, the writer of this paper.must pardon me 
to say, it seems he has no shame, that can set down in 
writing such a disingenuous allegation. Pray who are those 
most that think so? [Most] in our language stands for the 
[greater part]; now how many can he find that agree with 
him in this gloss? I doubt very few; for I am sure, not all 
his own party, and not one of ours. So that upon a calcula- 
tion, those ‘most think,’ will be found to be no more but himself, 
and a very few ignorant persons, on whom he has imposed this 
conceit. Every body knows, that when a book is once printed 
by public authority, and universally sold in the shops, those 
in authority cannot, out of shame, study to suppress it. But 
the use of the Book of Ordination not being so universal as 
are the other offices of the Church ; the stationers and printers, 
who do chiefly consider their interest in the ready sale and 
vent of books, do not print so many of them as of the other, 
there being at least five hundred that use the Common Prayer 
for one that needs the other; and a Common Prayer Book 
without it will sell cheaper than with it; therefore a great 
many copies have it not. This is, not as most think, but as 
every body knows, the true reason why in many copies of the 
Common Prayer Book the ordinal is wanting. Let him name 
one bishop that would not permit it to be dispersed abroad, or 
let him be looked on as a bold and impudent slanderer. 

Thus far I have followed this paper in the two first conclu- 
sions; and now I come to the third, which is— 

That Protestant ministers and bishops have no power to 
preach, &c. from Christ, but only from the Parliament. 

And this he proves, because they have no more power than 
the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, Matthew Parker, 
had, from whom all jurisdiction was derived tothe rest. Now 
he had no power from Christ; for first, they that consecrated 
him had no such jurisdiction, being no actual bishops, two of 
them were only elect, and not actual bishops; and a third 
only a quondam bishop, but had no actual jurisdiction ; and 
a fourth was a suffragan bishop to Canterbury, who had no 
jurisdiction but what he had from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, much less authority to give him jurisdiction over himself 
and all the other bishops of the land, because none can give 
what he has not. 
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This, I must confess, is such a piece, that no man can read 
it, but he must conclude the writer of it has no sort of eccle- 
siastical learning, or else has very little moral honesty. I need 
not tell him that Matthew Parker was not the first Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury—he knows Archbishop Cranmer 
was both a Protestant and Archbishop of Canterbury ; but 
this may be easily passed over, there being more material errors 
in this period. And, 

First. Does he believe himself, when he says, that none can 
install a bishop in a jurisdiction above himself? Pray then, 
who invest the Popes with their jurisdiction? Do not the 
cardinals do it? And are not they as much the Pope’s suffra- 
gans, as Hodgkins was Canterbury’s? So that if inferiors 
cannot invest one with a superior jurisdiction, then the. Popes 
can have none legally, since they have theirs from the cardinals 
that are inferior in jurisdiction. This also holds in all the 
patriarchal consecrations. For instance, when John, commonly 
called Chrysostom, a priest of Antioch, was chosen patriarch 
of Constantinople, and consecrated by the bishops of that 
province, according to the canons. If there be any force in 
this argument, it will annul his orders as well as Archbishop 
Parker’s, or the writer must needs see the case is parallel. 

Secondly. Or if he insists upon their being elect to other 
sees, and that one of them had no see at all, let me ask him, 
if when St. Athanase was banished out of Alexandria, and 
others thrust into his place; or when Liberius was banished 
out of Rome, and Felix (whom they acknowledge a righteous 
bishop) put in his place, they,had ordained priests and bishops, 
had these orders been null, because they were violently thrust 
out of their sees? Certainly, persecution and violence rather 
makes the glory of ecclesiastical functions shine more brightly, 
but cannot be imagined to strip them of their character, and 
to disable them for exercising the office of their function. 

Thirdly. There are two things to be considered in the 
consecration of a primate—the one is the giving him the 
order of a bishop; the other is the investing him with the 
jurisdiction of a metropolitan—for the former all bishops are 
equal in order, none has more or less than another. There- 
fore any bishop duly consecrated, how mean soever his diocese 
be, is no less a bishop than the greatest. The Bishop of Man 
is a-bishop as well as the Archbishop of Canterbury; so that 
the consecrators of Matthew Parker being bishops by their 
order, they had sufficient power and authority to consecrate 
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him. By which it appears there can be no question made of 
his being truly a bishop. And as for his jurisdiction, two 
things are also to be considered; the one is the jurisdiction 
annexed to that see ; the other is his being rightly clothed and 
invested with it. For the former, it cannot be denied but the 
jurisdiction of metropolitans, primates, and patriarchs, has no 
divine institution, for all that any bishop has, by divine institu- 
tion, is to feed the flock of his own diocese: but the canons 
and practice of the Church and the civil laws have introduced 
a further jurisdiction over the bishops of a district or province. 
This did rise by custom upon the division of the provinces of 
the Roman empire, and was settled over the world before any 
General Council did meet to make decrees about it; and 
therefore the Councils of Nice,” Constantinople, Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, only approved what they found practised, and. con- 
firmed some new divisions of provinces that-were made by the 
emperors, and so the kings in the Western Church did first 
give those pre-eminences to some towns and sees; for the 
original dignity of sees rose out of the dignity of towns, which 
appears clearly in all the patriarchates, chiefly in that of Rome 
and Constantinople. This is a thing so fully mquired into by 
many, but chiefly by the most learned Petrus de Marca,* 
archbishop of Paris, that I need say no more of it. And the 
dignity of the See of Canterbury was from King Ethelbert, 
who first erected that see. It is true, the Popes did afterwards 
usurp a new jurisdiction over all churches; they took upon 
them to judge of the dignity of all sees, to send the pall, to 
have reserved cases, to grant exemptions to the regulars, with 
many other encroachments on the episcopal jurisdiction, which 
has been very fully inquired into, not only by Protestant 
writers, but by many of the Roman communion, chiefly those 
of the Gallican Church, and many of the bishops at the 
Council of Trent, studied to recover their liberties that were 
trodden under foot by the Court of Rome; but the intrigues 
and cunning of that Court were too hard for them. 

The other thing in episcopal institution is, the installing or 
enthroning the metropolitan; that this was always done by 
the bishops of the province, is a thing so clear in antiquity, 
that I am sure no man ever questioned it. Was not the 
famous decision of the Council of Ephesus, in the case of the 
Cypriotic bishops, a full proof of this? when, upon the pre- 
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tension of the Patriarch of Antioch,* the thing was exammed, 
and it was found that he had never used to ordain bishops 
there, and therefore the rights to the Bishop of Constantia, 
the metropolitan, were confirmed to him by that General 
Council; nor can one instance be shewed in the first three ages 
of a metropolitan coming to be ordained by a patriarch, as was 
afterwards, for order’s sake, appointed. And this appears 
more evidently by a canon of the Council of Orleans, where 
it was decreed—‘“‘ That in the ordination of metropolitans, the 
ancient custom should be renewed, which was generally neglected 
and lost; that a metropolitan being elected by the bishops of 
the province, with the clergy and the people, should be ordained 
by all the bishops of the proyince met together.”+ This was 
anno 538, by which we see they thought not of any bull or 
confirmation from Rome, but that bishops, though subject to 
the metropolitan’s jurisdiction, might ordain him. 

It is true, afterwards the patriarchs chose the metropoli- 
tans, but the ‘patriarchs were either chosen, or at least confirmed 
by the Emperor; and though they sent circulatory letters to 
the Pope, and the other patriarchs, to confirm their elections, 
(which the bishops of Rome did likewise to them) this was 
only for keeping up the unity of the Church, and for a more 
friendly and brotherly correspondence ; but was not of neces- 
sity, or as an homage which they owed the Pope, much less 
did they delay their consecration till they obtained his mandate, 
or abstain from any act of jurisdiction till they had his confir- 
mation, as is now appointed by the Pontifical, till they get the 
pall.t I have not given you the trouble of enlarging on many 
proofs, for making these things out, for they are so clear and 
uncontested, that I am confident no man is so dismgenuous as 
to deny them under his hand, whatever some may whisper 
among illiterate persons, who cannot contradict them. And 
though there has been so much already written to make those 
particulars out, that more needs not, and indeed cannot be 
said; yet if these things be questioned by any body, I shall 
make them out fully. 

And now I come to his second argument, which is, that 
Matthew Parker (and all the other Protestant bishops since his 
pie had his power of jurisdiction only from the Queen, as 
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appears by the Queen’s letters patents, and the form of his 
ordination, which was done upon the Queen’s mandate, without 
any bull from the Pope, (in which she acknowledges Cardinal 
Pool to have been a righteous archbishop; and so confesses 
Catholic ordination and jurisdiction to be lawful, valid, and 
good) which was necessary by the laws of England, as appears 
from her mandate, in which she supplies any defects they 
might have been under. Now all the authority the Queen 
had flowed from the Parliament, which annexed all jurisdiction, 
spiritual or temporal, over the ecclesiastical state of this realm, 
to the crown, by which they made her Pope. So that by the 
very words of the act, Matthew Parker had his jurisdiction 
from the Queen, and she hers from the Parliament. There- 
fore the Protestant priests and bishops are only parliamentary 
priests and bishops, and are not from Christ and his Church, 
but from their kings, queen, and parliaments. 

Here is such a heap of things so unjustly and weakly said, 
that it must needs grieve all honest men to see a company of 
priests going up and down the kingdom, studying to abuse 
weak and unlearned persons with such disingenuous stories or 
writings, which, I hope, will appear more fully, if you consider 
the following particulars : 

First. It is certam that king and parliament have the’ 
supreme legislative authority in this realm, and this they have 
from the laws of God, nature, and society, confirmed by the 
Gospel, which commands us to be subject to the higher powers. 
Therefore whatever they enact, that is within the limits of 
their jurisdiction, is law; and if it be not sinful, is to be 
obeyed ; if it be-sinful, it is to be submitted to. For instance 
—if they set up a false religion by law, it does not make it a 
true religion, but adds the sanction of a law, and is the civil 
warrant and security for the subject. Therefore the civil 
power cannot change the nature of things, to make good evil, 
or evil good; but only gives authority and security, and in this 
they are restrained in things civil as well as spiritual, for if 
they make unjust laws in civil things, the case is the same 
with their unjust laws about spirituals. Therefore it is to be 
concluded, as the fundamental maxim of civil government, 
that whatever may be done lawfully and without sin, ought to 
be done when the supreme civil authority commands it, and 
that the subjects ought to obey. 

Secondly. Whosoever is empowered by the king and parlia- 
ment to execute this their supreme authority, has a full right 
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and title to apply that power so given or committed to him, having 
the execution of that law put in his hands; andif they shall, 
without their warrant or authority from them, usurp or assume 
any sort of power or jurisdiction within this kmgdom, they are 
intruders and usurpers, and the success they have in it does 
no more justify that force, than a robber’s does his title to 
goods unjustly taken And although some weak princes, in 
hard times, did yield it up to the Pope, yet both the clergy 
themselves, and the Parliaments, did often assert their own 
authority ; which was most eminently done by King Edward I. 
and King Edward III.; so that the Pope’s power here had no 
just title, but was a violent invasion; for that they neither had 
it from Christ nor St. Peter, nor by any decree of General 
Councils; and that for eight hundred years after Christ, it 
was never allowed them: that they never had it inthe Eastern 
Churches, and that what they had in the Western Churches, 
was only extorted by force and fraud from the princes and 
states of Europe, and that they had no law for it in England, 
are things so certain, that for proof of this, I shall refer myself 
to the writers of their own Church, De Marca, Launoy, and 
Balusius, with many others. And at this very day, the Pope 
has neither more nor less power in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, than the connivance of princes, or the laws give him: 
therefore the Pope had no power in England, but what was 
unjustly usurped from the king and parliament. 

Thirdly. When the supreme authority, the king and parlia- 
ment, have long endured an encroachment upon them, that 
gives no just title to it, nor hinders them from asserting their 
own rights, when they find a fit opportunity for it, and neither 
divests them of their authority, nor the subjects of their due 
rights and freedoms: therefore the government of the king- 
dom, and all the exercise of coercive jurisdiction bemg insepa- 
rably annexed to the supreme authority, it was incumbent on 
them to shake off all foreign jurisdiction: they should have 
done it sooner, but could never do it too late. 

Fourthly. The king and parliament asserting their authority 
in this particular, and condemning the Pope’s usurpations, 
they might commit the execution of it to whom they would: 
therefore they putting it into the Queen’s hands and her 
successors, She had a good right to exercise it, having a law 
for it. This then bemg annexed to the imperial crown of 
the realm by the supreme authority of king and parliament, 
the king hath the power of exercising it fully and only in his 
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hands, and is to be obeyed in all his injunctions (that are not 
sinful) by the laws of the supreme authority in this kingdom, 
which comes from God, and is confirmed by the Gospel. 

Fifthly.. Though the power of the ministers of the Gospel 
comes only from Christ, yet the exercise of that power, and 
this or that person being put in this or that living or prefer- 
ment ; and having the right to the tithes, and all the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual and prerogative courts, being things not ap- 
pointed in the Gospel, the king having the supremacy over 
the ecclesiastical state, does not exceed his limits, when he 
reserves to himself such power, that no person shall be invested 
with the legal authority for those things, but by his knowledge, 
or upon his order. It is true, he cannot make a man a bishop 
or a priest, nor can he take away orders; for if bishops should 
ordain or consecrate without or against his pleasure, he may. 
proceed against both the ordainers and ordained, and can 
hinder their exercising any function m his dominions, by 
banishing or imprisoning them; but he cannot destroy or 
annul their orders. So that the power of ordination comes 
from Christ, and has a spiritual effect, whatever opposition the 
king may make ; but the exercise of that power must be had 
from him. If the king commands an heretic, or a scandalous 
person, to be elected or ordained, churchmen may well demur, 
and offer their reasons why they cannot give obedience, not 
for the want of anthority in the king, but because the matter 
is morally evil: as they must also do, if the king should 
command them to commit theft or murder. So that all con- 
secrations in this land are made by bishops, by the power that 
is inherent in them, only the king gives orders for the execution 
of that their power: therefore all that the queen did in the 
case of Matthew Parker, and the kings do since, was to command 
so many bishops to exercise a power they had from Christ in 
such and such instances ; which command was just and good, 
if the persons to be ordained were so qualified as they ought 
to have been according to the Scriptures. 

Sixthly. Though the command were unjust, yet that cannot 
be imagined a sufficient ground to annul the ordination ; for 
otherwise all the ordinations appointed by the anti-Popes of 
Avignon were null, since done upon mandates from a false 
Pope, who had not power ; which will annul all the ordinations 
of the Gallican Church, which did submit to these Popes. 
And yet this cannot be admitted by the Church of Rome, 
unless they also annul all the eastern bishops ; for the Patriarch 
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of Constantinople is made by order from the Grand Signior, 
and is upon that installed. If this therefore invalidates our 
ordinations, it will do theirs much more, except they will 
allow a greater power to the Turk, than to the king. So that 
this at most might prove the Church to be under an unjust 
violence, but cannot infer an invalidating of acts so done; 
therefore, if Matthew Parker was duly consecrated, though it 
was done upon the Queen’s mandate, he was a true and lawful 
bishop. For let me suppose another case parallel to this: if 
‘the clergy should resolve they will no more administer the 
sacraments, upon the pretence perhaps of interdicts, censures, 
or some such thing ; and the prince or state commands them 
to administer the sacraments, (as was done by the Venetians, 
in the time of the interdict, and by many kings in the like 
cases) can it be pretended, that the sacraments they administer 
upon such commands, are not the sacraments of Christ, but 
only of the king? So in like manner, orders given upon the 
king’s mandate, by persons empowered to it by Christ and 
the Church, are true orders, even though the mandate for 
them were unjust, tyrannical, and illegal. 

Seventhly. Besides all that has been said, it is to be con- 
sidered, that the power of choosing bishops was in ail ages 
thought at most a mixed thing, in which laymen as well as 
churchmen had a’share. It is well enough known, that for 
the first three centuries, the elections were made by the people ; 
and the bishops that came to assist in those elections, did 
confirm their choice, and consecrate the person by them 
elected. Now, whatever is a right of the people, they can by 
law transfer it to another. So in our case, the people in this 
realm having in Parliament annexed the power of choosing 
bishops to the crown, by which their right is now in the king’s 
person ; consecrations, upon his nommation, must either be 
good and valid, or all the consecrations of the first ages of the 
Church shall likewise be annulled, since he has now as good 
a right to name the persons that are to be consecrated, as the 
people then had. It is true, the tumults, and other disorders 
in those elections, brought great scandal on the Church ; and 
so they were taken away, and synodical elections were set up: 
but as the former ordinations were good before these were set 
up; so it cannot be said that these are indispensably necessary, 
otherwise there are no good ordinations at this day in the 
Church of Rome; these being all now put down, the Pope 
having, among his other usurpations, taken that into his own 
hands. 
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Eighthly. It is also known how much Christian princes, 
emperors, and kings, in all ages and places, have meddled in 
the election of bishops: I need not tell how a synod desired 
Valentinian to choose a bishop at Milan, when St. Ambrose 
was chosen; nor how Theodosius chose Nectarius to be 
patriarch of Constantinople, even when the second General 
Council was sitting: nor need I tell the law Justinian made, 
that there should be three presented to the emperor in the 
elections of the patriarch, and he should choose one of them. 
These things are generally known, and I need not insist on 
them. It is true, as there followed great confusions in the 
Greek empire, till it was quite overrun and destroyed; so 
there was scarce any one thing in which there was more doing 
and undoing, than in the election of the patriarchs, the em- 
perors often did it by their own authority: synodical elections 
were also often set up; at length the emperors brought it 
to that, that they delivered the pastoral staff to the bishop, 
by which he was invested in his patriarchate ; but it was never 
pretended, neither by the Latin Church, nor by the contrary 
factions in the Greek Church, that orders so given were null. 
And yet the emperor giving the investiture with his own hand, 
is a far greater thing than our king’s granting a mandate for 
consecrating and investing them. For proof of this about the 
Greek Church, I refer it to Habert,* who has given a full 
deduction of the elections in that Church, from the days of 
the Apostles to the last age. 

For the Latin Church, the matter has been so oft examined, 
that it is to no purpose to spend much time about it. It is 
known and confessed by Platina, that the emperor’s authority 
intervened, when the Popes were created. And Onuphriust 
tells us, that by a decree of Vigilius, the custom had got in, 
that the elected Pope should not be consecrated till the em- 
peror had confirmed it, and had by his letters patent given 
the elect Pope leave to be ordained; and that license was 
either granted by the emperors themselves, or their lieutenants 
{or exarchs] at Ravenna: and one and twenty Popes were thus 
consecrated, Pelagius II. only excepted, who being chosen 
during the siege of Rome, did not stay for it, but he sent 
Gregory (afterwards Pope) to excuse it to the emperor, who 
was offended with it: it continued thus till the days of Con- 


* Tit. 17. Rit. Elect. Patr. 
+ In vita Sylverii. In Plat. in Pelag. 2. [p. 98. Lond. 1685. ] 
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stantine, called Pogonatus, who first remitted it to Benedict II.: 
and the truth of it was, the power of the Greek emperors was 
then fallen so low in Italy, that no wonder he parted with it. 
But so soon as the empire was again set up in the west by 
Charles the Great, Pope Adrian,* with a synod, gave him the 
power of creating the Pope, (as was set down in the very 
canon. law itself) and of investing all other archbishops and 
bishops, and an anathema was pronounced against any that 
should consecrate a bishop that was not named and invested 
by him. This is likewise told by Platina out of Anastasius.+ 
It is true, though some Popes were thus chosen, yet the weak- 
ness of Charles the Great’s son, and the divisions of his children, 
with the degeneracy of the whole race, served the ends of the 
growing power of the papacy. Yet Lewis laid it down, not 
as an usurpation, but as a right of which he divested himself: 
but his son Lothaire reassumed it, and did confirm divers 
Popes ; and Anastasius tells us, that they durst not consecrate 
the Pope without the imperial authority; and the thing was 
still kept up, at least, im a shadow, till Hadrian ILI.{ who 
appointed that the emperor’s concurrence or licence should 
not be thought necessary in the creating of a Pope. And from 
Hadrian I. who died anno 795, till Hadrian III. there were 
eighty-nine years; and from Vigilius’s days, who died anno 
555, there were three hundred and thirty years. So long were 
the Popes made upon the emperor’s mandates. Nor did the 
emperors part easily with this right ; but after that, the Otho’s 
and the Henry’s kept up their pretension, and came oft to Rome, 
and made many Popes; and though most of the Popes so 
made, were generally reckoned anti-popes and schismatics ; 
yet some of them, as Clement II. are put in the catalogue of 
the Popes by Baronius and Binius ; and by the late publishers 
of the Councils, Labbée and Cossartius. There was indeed 
great opposition made to this at Rome; but let even their 
own historians be appealed to, what a series of monsters, 
and not men, those Popes were; how infamously they were 
elected, often by the whores of Rome; and how flagitious 
they were, we refer it to Baronius himself, who could not deny 
this, for all his partiality in his great work. But in the 
eud, Pope Gregory VII. got the better of the emperors in this 
particular. 


* Dist. 63. [cap. 22. par. 1. col. 210, Colon. Mun. 1670.] 
t In Pasc. J. [Ibid. p. 194. ] t In Leone 4. 
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And now let the-ingenuity of those men be considered, who 
endeavour to invalidate our orders, and call our priests and 
bishops Parliamentary priests and bishops, because they are 
made upon the king’s mandate, according to the act of Par- 
liament ; when it is clear, that for near 500 years together 
their own Popes were consecrated for the most part upon the 
emperor’s mandate. And it is certain the kings of England 
have as much power to do the same here as the emperors had 
to do it at Rome. 

The emperors were wont also to grant the investitures into 
all the bishoprics, by giving the ring and staff, which were the 
ceremonies of the investiture; and so they both named and 
invested all the bishops and abbots. This Pope Gregory VII. 
thought was no more to be suffered, than their creating the 
Popes, both bemg done by the same authority. Therefore he 
resolved to wring them out of the emperor’s hands, and take 
them into his own ; and it was no wonder he had a great mind 
to bring this about, for the bishoprics and abbeys were then so 
richly endowed that it was the conquest of almost the third 
part of the empire to draw the giving of them into his own 
hands. ‘Therefore he first disgraced these laical investitures 
by an ill name, to make them sound odiously ; and called all 
so ordained Simoniacs, as he also called the married clergy 
Nicolaitans. Now every body knows how much any thing 
suffers by a scurvy nickname raised on it. But he went more 
roundly to work, and deposed the emperor, and absolved his 
subjects from their obedience. What bloody wars and unna- 
tural rebellions of the children against the father followed, by 
the Pope’s instigation, is well enough known. In the end, his 
son that succeeded him was forced to yield up the matter to 
the Pope. 

In Spain it appears, both from the twelfth and sixteentht 
Councils of Toledo, that the kings there did choose the bishops, 
which Baronius does freely confess. 

And Gregory of Tours, through his whole history, gives so 
many instances of the kings of France of the Merovinian 
race, choosing and naming the bishops, that it cannot be ques- 
tioned. All the writers of the Gallican Church do also assert 
that their kings gave the investitures from the days of Charles 
the Great. But the Popes were still making inroads upon 


* Can. 6. Can. 12. (Labbe, Concil. vol. vi. col. 1230, &c. Lut. Par. 
1672.] Ad Annum 681. Numb. 60. [Annal. vol. xii. p. 42. col. 1. Luc. 
1742.] 
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their authority, for securing which Charles VII. caused the 
Pragmatic Sanction to be made. It is true, afterwards Pope 
Leo X. got Francis I. to set up the Concordate in its place; 
against which the Assembly of the Clergy at Paris did com- 
plain, and appealed to a General Council ; and yet by the Con- 
cordate, the king retains still the power of naming the bishops. 

In England there are some instances of the Saxon kings 
choosing bishops, and though so little remains of the records 
or histories of that time, that it is no wonder if we meet but 
few. Yet it is clear, that King William the Conqueror and 
both his sons did give the imvestitures to the bishops; and 
though upon a contest between King Henry I. and Anselm 
about them, the king did yield them to him; yet, upon 
Anselm’s death, he did re-assume that power. I need not say 
more to shew what were the rights of the crown in this matter, 
nor how oft they were asserted in Parliament, nor how many 
laws were made against the encroachments and tyrannical 
exactions of the Court of Rome; these are so commonly | 
known, and have been so oft printed of late, that I need add 
nothing about them. Only from all I have said, I suppose it 
is indisputably clear, that if ordinations or consecrations upon 
the king’s mandate be invalid, which this paper drives at, then 
all the ordinations of the Christian Church are also annulled, 
since for many ages they were all made upon the mandates of 
emperors and kings. By all which you may see the great 
weakness of this argument. 

I shall to this add some remarks on a few particulars of less 
weight that are insinuated in this argument. 

First. The writer of it would infer from the Queen’s calling 
Cardinal Pool the late and immediate Archbishop and Pastor 
of Canterbury, that we acknowledge Catholic ordination valid, 
lawful and good. If by valid, lawful, and good be understood 
that which retained the essentials of ordination, and was 
according to the then law, there is no doubt to be made of it; 
but if he mean that all the forms and ceremonies of their 
ordination are acknowledged to be good, he will never draw 
that inference from these words. 

Secondly. From the clause of the patents, that is, for sup- 
plying all defects, considering the necessity of the times, he 
would infer, there was somewhat wanting in them, which was 
thereby supplied. If by that [want] he means an essential 
defect, there was none such, for they were true bishops. If 
he means only that some things were not according to what the 
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law required, it is of no force; for whoever makes a law can 
also dispense with it. Therefore the execution of these laws 
being put in the Queen’s hands, she might well dispense with 
some particulars, all which the Parliament did afterwards con- 
firm, and any defect in the point of law might make them 
liable to the civil powers; but it can by no means be pretended 
hn this should annul the ordinations, though illegally gone 
about. 

Thirdly. He would infer from the act of Parliament that the 
Queen is made Pope, when he knows that both by one of the 
Articles of the Church, and another act of Parliament, it is 
declared otherwise in express words, as follows: ‘‘ Where we 
attribute to the Queen’s majesty the chief government,* by 
which titles we understand the minds of some slanderous folks 
to be offended, we give not to our Princes the ministry either 
of God’s Word, or of the sacraments, the which thing, the 
injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen, do 
most plainly testify. But only that prerogative which we see 
to have been given always to all godly princes in holy Scrip- 
tures by God himself; that is, that they should rule all estates 
and degrees committed to their charge by God, whether they 
be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword 
the stubborn and evil doers. So that there is nothing of the 
spiritual, much less of the Papal and tyrannical power given 
to the King by the law.” 

Fourthly. From the power given to the Queen to authorise 
such persons as she shall think fit to exercise that jurisdiction, 
he infers they may be either clergymen, lawyers, merchants, or 
coblers, since the statute requires no more but that they be 
born subjects of the realm. But this is as well grounded as 
all the rest ; for though that statute does not name the quali- 
fication of the persons; yet the other statutes that enacted the 
Book of Common-Prayer and the Ordinal, do fully specify 
what sort of persons these must be, and it is not necessary 
that all things be in every statute. 

Fifthly. He in the end of this paper pretends that the reason 
why this present Parliament altered the ancient forms, was, 
because they were null and invalid. The weakness and injus- 
tice of which was before shewn, so that nothing needs to be 
repeated. And, in fine, it has been also proved, that as both 
the Greek and Latin Churches have made many alterations in 


* Article 37, of the Civil Magistrate, 
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their rituals, so the Church of England, which made these 
alterations had as good an authority to do it by as they had. 
To which I shall only add the words of the Council of Trent, 
concerning the power of the Church for making such changes, 
when they gave the reason for taking away the chalice.—‘“ The 
Church has power in the sacraments, retaining the substance 
of them, to change or appoint such things which she shall 
judge more expedient, both for the profit of the receivers, and 
for the reverence due to the sacraments, according to the variety 
of things, times, and places.”’* Where, by their own confes- 
sion, it is acknowledged the Church may make alterations in 
the sacraments.+ So that it is a strange confidence in them to 
charge on us an annulling of former orders, because of a small 
addition of a few explanatory words. And so much for his 
paper. 

Now having sufficiently answered every thing in it, I hope I 
hee be allowed to draw a few conclusions in opposition to his. 

nd, 

First. We having true priests and true bishops, are a true 
Church, since we believe all that Christ and his Apostles deli- 
vered to the world. 

Secondly. We being thus a part of the Catholic Church, 
every one that lives according to the doctrine professed among 
us, may and shall be saved. ! 

Thirdly. We do truly eat the flesh of Christ, and drink his 
blood, having the blessed sacrament administered among us, 
according to our Saviour’s institution. 

Fourthly. We have as much power to consecrate the holy 
sacrament as any that were ordained in the Church for near a 
thousand years together. 

Fifthly. We have the ministerial power of giving absolution, 
and the mmistry of reconciliation, and of forgiving sins, given 
us by our orders. 

Sixthly. All men may (and ought to) joi with us in the 
profession of the faith we believe, and in the use of the sacra- 
ments we administer; which are still preserved among us, 
according to Christ’s institution ; and that whosoever repents 
and believes the Gospel shall be saved. _ 

Seventhly. All and every of the arguments he has used are 
found to be weak and frivolous, and to have no force in them. 


* Sess. 21. cap. 2. [Labbe, Concil. vol. xiv. col. 846. Lut. Par. 1672.] 
+t See what Vasques has said of changes in the forms of the sacrament. 
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And thus far I have complied with your desires of answering 
the paper you sent me, in as short and clear terms as I could. 
But I must add, that this ransacking of records about a suc- 
cession of orders, though it adds much to the lustre and beauty 
of the Church, yet it is not a thing imcumbent on every body 
to look much into, nor indeed possible for any to be satisfied 
about ; for a great many ages all those instruments are lost. 
So that how ordinations were made in the primitive Church, 
we cannot certainly know ; it is a piece of history, and very 
hard to be perfectly known. Therefore it cannot be a fit study 
for any, much less for one that has not much leisure. The 
condition of Christians were very hard, if private persons must 
certainly know how all ministers have been ordained since the 
Apostles’ days; for if we will raise scruples in this matter, it 
is impossible to satisfy them, unless the authentic registers of 
all the ages of the Church could be shewn, which is impossible ; 
for though we were satisfied that all the priests of this age 
were duly ordained; yet if we be not as sure that all who 
ordained them had orders rightly given them, and so upward 
till the days of the Apostles, the doubt will still remain. 
Therefore it is an unjust and unreasonable thing to raise dif_i- 
culties in this matter. And indeed, if we go to such nice 
scruples with it, there is one thing in the Church of Rome that 
gives a much juster ground for these, than any thing that can 
be pretended in ours does, which is the doctrine of the inten- 
tion of the minister bemg necessary to make a sacrament. 
Secret intentions are only known to God, and not possible to 
be known by any man. Therefore smce they make orders a 
sacrament there remains still ground to entertain a scruple, 
whether orders be truly given. And this can never be cleared, 
since none can know other men’s thoughts or intentions. 

Therefore the pursuing nice scruples about this cannot be a 
thing indispensably necessary, otherwise all people must be 
perplexed with endless disquiet and doubtings. But the true 
touchstone of a Church must be the purity of her doctrine, and 
the conformity of her faith with that which Christ and his 
Apostles taught. In this the Scriptures are clear and plain to 
every one that will read and consider them sincerely and with- 
out prejudice ; which that you may do, and by these may be 
led and guided into all truth, shall be my constant prayer to 
God for you. 
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AN APPENDIX. 


About the forms of ordaining priests and bishops in the Latin 
Church. 


Because the decision of all the questions that can be made 
by those of the Church of Rome about the validity of our 
orders, must be taken from the ancient forms of ordination, as 
hath been fully made out in the foregoing papers ; therefore I 
hope it will not be unpleasant to the reader, to see what the 
forms of ordinations were in the Latin Church for many ages; 
which he will more clearly understand, when he sees them at 
their full length, than he can do by any quotations out of them. 
Morinus has published sixteen of the most ancient Latin rituals 
he could find, composed from the end of the fifth century ; at 
which time he judges the most ancient of them was written, till 
within those last four hundred years; so that he gives us a 
clear view of the ordinations of seven succeeding ages of the 
Western Church. His book is scarce to be had, and there- 
fore I shall draw out of it what relates to the ordination of 
priests and bishops. Only as he has printed these forms strictly 
as the manuscripts were written, without altering some things 
that are manifestly the faults of the transcribers ; so I shall set 
them down exactly as he has published them, with the emenda- 
tions on the margin from other manuscripts, and add a trans- 
lation of them in English. 

But I shall begin with the three first canons of the fourth 
Council of Carthage ; in which we have the fullest and earliest 
account of the ordinations of bishops and priests in the Latin 
Church. And from the simplicity of these, and the many 
pompous rites that are added in the latter rituals, the reader 
will both perceive how the spirit of superstition grew from age 
to age; and will be able to judge whether the Church of England 
or the Church of Rome comes nearest the most primitive forms. 
These I set down according to the manuscript published by 
Morinus, and collationed on the margin, with a manuscript be- 
longing to the Church of Salisbury, that is judged to be 600 
years old, and also with that published by Labbée in the tomes 
of the Councils. 
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SACRARUM ORDINATIONUM RITUS, 
EX CONCILIO CARTHAGINENSI QUARTO DEPROMPTUS. 


Canon I. 


QUI episcopus ordiandus est, antea examinetur, si natura 
sit prudens, si docibilis, si moribus temperatus, si vita castus, 
si sobrius, si semper suis negotiis cavens,* si humilis,+ si affa- 
bilis, si misericors, si literatus, si in lege Domini instructus, si 
in Scripturarum sensibus cautus, si in dogmatibus Ecclesias- 
ticis exercitatus; et ante omnia, si fide1 documenta verbis 
simplicibus asserat, 7d est,t Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum 
Sanctum unum Deum esse confirmans, totamque Trinitatis 
Deitatem§ coessentialem, et consubstantialem, et cozeterna- 
lem, et coomnipotentem preedicans: si smgularem|| quamque 
in Trinitate personam plenum Deum, et totas tres personas 
Unum Deum. Si incarnationem divinam non in Patre, neque 
in Spiritu Sancto factam, sed in Filio tantum credat, ut qui erat 
in divinitate Dei Patris, ipse fieret in homine hominis matris 
filius: Deus verus ex Patre, homo verus ex Matre, carnem ex 
matris visceribus habens, et animam humanam rationalem ; 
simul in eo ambee naturee,** id est, Deus et homo, una per- 
sona, unus Filius, unus Christus, unus Dominus, Creator om- 
nium que sunt et autor, et Dominus,tf et rector cum Patre 
et Spiritu Sancto,t{ omnium creaturarum. Qui passus sit vera 
carnis passione ; mortuus vera corporis sui morte, resurrexit 
vera carnis sue resurrectione,§§ et vera anime resumptione, 
in qua veniet judicare vivos et mortuos. Queerendum etiam ab 
eo, si Novi et Veteris Testamenti id est, legis et prophetarum, 
et Apostolorum unum eundemque credat autorem Deumque. 
Si Diabolus non per conditionem, sed per arbitrium, sit malus. |||| 
Querendum etiam ab eo si credat hujus quam gestamus, et. non 
alterius, carnis resurrectionem. Si credat judicium futurum, et 
recepturos singulos pro his, queein carne {4 gesserunt, vel poenas 
vel gloriam.*** Sinuptias non improbet ; si secundamatrimonia 
non damnet; si carnium perceptionem non culpet ; si poeni- 


* Vacans. + Si omnibus affabilis. t{ Deest. 

§ In Trinitate. |} Singulam. § Desunt hec in Labbeo. 
** Utraque natura. Tt Deest. tt Deest. 

§§ Receptione. \||| Hab. Lab. Factus. et Cod. Saris. 


qq Hac vita. *#* Proemia. 
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tentibus reconciliatis communicet; si in baptismo omnia pec- 
cata, id est, tam illud originale contractum, quam illa que 
voluntate admissa sunt, dimittantur ; si extra ecclesiam Catho- 
licam nullus salvetur. 

Cum in his omnibus examinatus, inventus fuerit plane in- 
structus, tune cum consensu clericorum, et laicorum, et con- 
ventu totius provincie episcoporum, maximéque metropoli- 
tani vel authoritate vel preesentia, ordinetur episcopus. Sus- 
cepto in nomine Christi episcopatu non suz delectationi, nec 
suis motibus, sed his Patrum definitionibus acquiescat.. {In 
cujus ordinatione etiam etas requiritur, quam Sancti Patres m 
preeeligendis episcopis constituerunt.|* Dehinc disponitur, qua- 
liter ecclesiastica officia ordinantur. 


Can. IT. 


Episcopus cum ordinatur, duo episcopi ponant, et teneant 
Evangeliorum codicem supra caput, et cervicem ejus: et uno 
super eum fundente benedictionem, reliqui omnes episcopi qui 
adsunt, manibus suis caput ejus tangant. 


Can. IIT. 


Presbyter cum ordinatur, episcopo eum benedicente, et 
manum super caput ejus tenente, etiam omnes presbyteri qui 
preesentes sunt, manus suas juxta manum episcopi super caput 
illius teneant. 


IN ENGLISH THUS. 


Canon I. 


Let him that is to be ordained a bishop be first examined, if 
he be naturally prudent and teachable; if in his manners he 
be temperate, if chaste in his life, if sober, if he looks to 
his own affairs, be humble, affable, merciful, and learned; if 
he be instructed in the law of the Lord, and skilful in the 
sense of the Scriptures, and acquainted with ecclesiastical doc- 
trines. And above all things, if he assert the articles of faith 
in simple words ; that is to say, affirms that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are one God; and teaches that the whole 
Deity of the Trinity is co-essential, consubstantial, co-eternal, 
and co-omnipotent ; and that every person of the Trinity is 


* Desunt hee in [ ] MSS. Cod. Saris. 
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fully God, and all the three Persons are one God. If he be- 
lieves that the holy incarnation was neither of the Father, nor 
the Holy Ghost, but of the Son only. That he who was the 
Son of God the Father by the Godhead, becoming a man, was 
the son of his mother, very God of his Father, and very man 
of his mother, who had flesh of the bowels of his mother, and 
a human reasonable soul. And both natures, God and man, 
were in Him one Person, one Son, one Christ, one Lord the 
Creator of all things that are, and the Author, Lord and 
Governor of all creatures with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 
Who suffered a true passion in his flesh, and was dead by a 
true death of his body, and rose again with a true resurrection 
of his flesh, and a true reassumption of his soul, in which he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. It must likewise 
be asked, if he believes that one and the same God was the 
author of the Old and the New Testament: of the books of 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Apostles. If the devil be 
wicked by his will, and not by his nature. And if he believes 
the resurrection of this flesh, which we now carry, and not of 
any other, and the judgment to come, and that every one shall 
receive either punishment or glory for what they have done in 
the flesh. If he does not disapprove marriage, or condemn 
second marriage, or blame the eating of flesh. If he commu- 
nicates with penitents being reconciled. If he believes that in 
baptism all sins, both that which is originally contracted, and 
those which are willingly committed, are pardoned, and that 
none is saved out of the Catholic Church. 

*« When being examined in all these things, he is found fully 
instructed, then let him be ordained bishop, with the consent 
of the clergy and laity, in the meeting of the bishops of the 
whole province; and chiefly in the presence or by the authority 
of the metropolitan. And he having undertaken the bishopric 
in the name of Christ, must acquiesce in the definitions of the 
Fathers, and not in his own pleasure or inclinations. And in 
ordaining him, that age is necessary, which the holy Fathers 
appointed in the choosing of bishops. After this, it is ap- 
pointed how all ecclesiastical officers are ordained. 


Can.. IT. 


“« When a bishop is ordained, two bishops shall lay and hold 
the book of the Gospel upon his head and neck; and one 
saying the blessing over him, all the other bishops that are 
present shall touch his head with their hands.” 

VOL. II. ) 
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Can. III. 

** When a presbyter is ordained, the bishop blessing him, and 
holding his hand upon his head, all the presbyters that are 
present, shall hold their hands beside the bishop’s hand upon 
his head.”’ 


The most ancient of the rituals Morinus proves, was written 
some time between the year 511 and 560, in which the ordi- 
nation of the priests is in this fashion: it begins with an 
exhortation to the people, to tell what they know of the person 
to be ordained, and to make a public election of him. Then 
follows a collect with this rubric. 


Oratio ad Presbyteros Ordinandos. 

Oremus, dilectissimi, Deum Patrem omnipotentem, ut super 
hunc famulum suum, quem ad presbyterii munus elegit, 
ccelestia dona multiplicet, et quee ejus dignatione suscipiunt, 
ejus exequantur auxilio: per Dominum. 

Item alia. Exaudi nos, Deus salutaris noster,* ut super 
hune famulum tuum benedictionem Spiritus Sancti et gratize 
sacerdotalis effunde virtutem, ut quem tuee pietatis suspectibus 
offeremus consecrandum, perpetua muneris tui largitate perse- 
quaris ; per Dominum. 


In English thus. 


A prayer for the priests that are to be ordained. 

Let us pray, beloved, te God the Father Almighty, that he 
may multiply heavenly gifts on this his servant, whom he has 
chosen to the office of priesthood, that what they receive by 
his favour, they may execute through his help ; through our 
Lord. 


And another. 

Hear us, O God our Saviour, and pour upon this thy servant 
the blessing of the Holy Ghost, and the virtue of priestly 
grace, that thou mayest follow him with a perpetual largeness 
of thy gift,-whom we offer up to thy holy eyes to be conse- 
crated; through our Lord. 


Consecratio. 
Domine Sancte Pater, omnipotens zterne Deus, honorum 
omnium dignitatum quee tibi militant, distributor, per quem 
‘ cuncta firmantur, amplificatis semper in melius naturee rationalis 
incrementis per ordinem+ congruam rationem dispositum, unde 


* In aliis Cod. Et. + Inaliis MSS. Congrua ratione. 
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sacerdotalis gradus et officia Levitarum Sacramentis* mystici 
instituta creverunt, ut cum pontificet summos regendis populis 
prefecisses ad eorum societatis et operis adjumentumt sequentes 
ordines viros, et secunde dignitatis elegeris, sic in eremo per 
septuaginta virorum prudentium,$ mentis moysi spiritum pro- 
pagasti, quibus ille adjutoribus usus in populo, mnumeras 
multitudines facilé gubernavit. Sic et Eleazaro et Ithamar filiis 
Aaron paternee plenitudinis abundantiam transfudisti,|| et ad 
hostias salutaris, et frequentiores officii Sacramenta sufficeret 
meritum sacerdotum. Hac providentia Domine, apostolis fili 
tui doctores fidei comites addidisti, quibus ili orbem totum 
Secundis preedicatoribus impleverunt. Quapropter infirmitati 
quoque nostre, Domine, quesumus hee adjumenta largire, 
qui quanto magis fragiliores sumus, tanto his{] plurius indige- 
mus. Da queesumus, omnipotens Pater, in hoc** famulo tuo 
illi presbyterii dignitatem: innova in visceribus ejus Spiritum 
Sanctitatis : acceptum ate, Deus, secundi meriti munusobtineat, 
censuramque morum exemplosuzeconversationis insinuet. Sitt+ 
providus cooperator ordinis nostri, eluceat int{ eum totius 
forma justitiz, ut bonam rationem dispensationis sibi creditze 
redditurus, eternee beatitudinis preemia consequatur. 


The Consecration. 

*O Lord, holy Father, Almighty and Eternal God, the 
distributor of all honours and dignities that fight for thee ; 
by whom all things are strengthened, the improvements of 
the rational nature being always enlarged by thee to the 
better, through a settled order and congruous reason; from 
whence the priestly degrees and the offices of the Levites, 
which were instituted by mystical sacraments did grow up ; 
so that when thou didst set the high-priest to govern the 
people, thou didst choose for the help of their society and 
work, men of an inferior order and second dignity : so also in the 
wilderness thou didst propagate the spirit that was in Moses, 
into seventy prudent men, whom he using as helpers with 
him over the people, did easily govern innumerable multi- 
tudes. So thou didst transfuse into Eleazer and Ithamar, the 
sons of Aaron, abundance of the fulness that was in their 


* Mysticis. + Pontifices. 

t Sequentis ordinis. § Mentem. 

|| Ut ad hostias salutares et frequentioris officii sacramenta ministerium 
sufficeret sacerdotum. 

§ Pluribus. ** Hunc famulum tuum +t Probus. tt Eo. 


Oo 2 
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father, that the ministry of the priests might be sufficient for 
the expiatory sacrifices, and the sacraments that were more 
‘frequent. By the same providence, thou, O Lord, didst add 
companions to the Apostles of thy Son, who were teachers of 
the faith, with which preachers of a second rank, they filled 
the whole world. Wherefore, O Lord, we beseech thee grant 
likewise those helps to our infirmity, who, by so much the 
weaker as we are, do need these the more. Grant, we 
beseech thee, Almighty Father, to this thy servant, 
the dignity of priesthood. Renew -in his inward. parts 
the spirit of holiness, and let him obtain the office of the 
second merit received from thee, O God, and make him 
insinuate by the example of his conversation, a censure of 
manners. Let him be a provident fellow-labourer with our. 
order, and let the form of all righteousness shine forth m 
him, that when he shall render a good account of the dispen- 
sation trusted to him, he may obtain the rewards of eternal 
blessedness.”’ 


Consummatio Presbyteri. 

Sit nobis, fratres, communis oratio, ut* his qui in adjutorium 
et utilitatem vestree salutis eligetur, presbyteratus benedic- 
tionem divini indulgentia muneris consequatur, et S. Spiritus 
Sacerdotalia dona privilegio virtutum, ne impar loco deprehen- 
datur, obtineat per suum. Per. 


The Consummation of a Priest. 

** Brethren, Let us join in one prayer, that he who is chosen 
for the help and profit of your salvation, may obtain the 
blessing of the office of priesthood by the divine indulgence, 
and the priestly gifts of the Holy Ghost, by the privilege of 
his virtue, lest he be found unfit for his place.”’ 


Item Benedictio. 

Sanctificationum omnium Autor, cujus vera consecratio, plena 
benedictio est, tu Domine, super hune famulum illi, quemt 
presbyterii honore dedicamus,t manum tuz benedictionis eum 
infunde, ut gravitate actuum, et censura vivendi probet se esse§ 
seniorem, his institutus disciplinis quas Tito et Timotheo Paulus 
exposuit, ut in lege tua die ac nocte, omnipotens, meditans, 
quod|| elegerit, credat, quod crediderit, ‘doceat, quod docuerit 4 
meditetur ; justitiam, constantiam, misericordiam, fortitu- 


* Hic. . + Ad presbyterii honorem. 
+ Gratiam tus benedictionis infunde. § Omnium. 
| Legerit. { Imitetur., 
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dinem in se ostendat,* exemplum probet,+ admonitionem con- 
firmet, ut purum atque immaculatum{ ministerii tui donum 
custodiat, et per obsequium plebis tuze$ corpus et sanguinem Filii 
tui immaculata benedictione transformet, et inviolabili caritate 
in virum perfectum, in mensuram etatis. plenitudinis Christi, 
in die justitice eeterni judicii, conscientia pura, fide plena, 
Spiritu Sancto plenus persolvat. Per Dominum. 


The Benediction. 

** Thou, the author of all sanctifications, whose true consecra- 
tion is a full benediction: thou, O Lord, lay the hand of thy 
blessing upon this thy servant, whom we have dedicated to 
the honour of priesthood, that by the gravity of his actions, 
and the rule of living, he may prove himself to be an elder 
instructed in those disciplines which St. Paul delivered to 
Titus and Timothy: that meditating in thy law, O Almighty 
God, day and night, he may believe what he reads, and teach 
what he believes, and follow what he teaches; and may shew 
forth righteousness, constancy, mercy and courage to himself, 
and approve himself a pattern, and confirm his admonitions, 
and may preserve the gift of thy ministry undefiled; and 
through the obedience of thy people, may transform the body 
‘and blood of thy Son with an undefiled blessmg, and may 
finish all by an inviolable charity in a perfect man; in the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, in the day of 


the justice of eternal judgment, with a pure conscience and 
a full faith, being full of the Holy Ghost.” 


Then follows the consecration of their hands in these words. 


Consecratio manus. 

Consecrentur manus iste, et sanctificentur per istam 
unctionem et nostram benedictionem, ut queecunque benedix- 
erint, benedicta sint, et queecunque sanctificaverint, sanctifi- 
centur, Per Dominum. 


Item alia. 

Ungantur manus iste de Oleo sanctificato ; et Chrismate 
sanctificationis, sicut unxit Samuel David in regem et prophe- 
tam, ita unguantur et consummentur in nomine Dei Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, facientes imaginem sanctze crucis salva- 
toris Domini nostri Jesu Christi, qui nos a morte redemit, et 


* Deest. + Admonitione. t Mysterii. 
§ Corpore et sanguine Filii tui immaculata benedictione transformetur ad 
inviolabilem caritatem. 
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ad regna cceelorum perducit. Exaudi nos, pie Pater Omunipotens 
‘Kterne Deus, et preesta quod te rogamus et oramus. Per 
Dominum. 


In English thus. 


** Let these hands be consecrated and sanctified by this 
unction and our blessing, that whatsoever they bless, be 
blessed, and whatsoever they sanctify, be sanctified, through 
our Lord.” 

And another. 


“* Let these hands be anointed with the sanctified oil, and the 
chrism of sanctification, as Samuel anointed David to be 
both King and Prophet: so let them be anointed and per- 
fected in the name of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; making the image of the holy cross of our Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who redeemed us from death, and 
brings us to the kingdom of heaven. Hear us, O holy 
Father, almighty and eternal God, and Brit what we desire 
and pray for, through our Lord.” 


There is neither more nor less in that ritual about ‘the ordi- 
nation of a priest. For this last, of the anointing the priests 
with oil, it cannot be called essential to the priesthood; for 
the Greek Church never used it; and though Nazianzen* 
tells us, that his father had anointed St. Basil, and that himself 
was also anointed; yet neither the Apostolic constitutions, 
nor Dionysius the Areopagite, nor Simeon of Thessalonica, 
nor Cabasilas, though they have delivered to us the rites of 
ordination in the Greek Church, ever mention it: and it isin no 
Greek ritual: so that whatever places are found in any Greek 
author of anomting m ordination, must be understood allego- 
rically and mystically, of the effusion of the Holy Ghost. So 
both Elias Cretensis, and Nicetas, the scholiasts on Nazianzen, 
expound his words; and there are some passages near the 
end of his fourth praia, that shew these other places of his 
are to be understood metaphorically. This rite is not men- 
tioned by the Council of Carthage, and it seems was not 
received in Spain a great while after the age of this ritual ; 
for Isidore,+ though very particular. in other things, (as the 
staff and ring,) does not mention it, neither when he speaks 
of the ordination of priests, nor bishops. Nor do the Councils 


* Orat. 20. 4 et 5. 
+ Lib. 2. de Eccles. Offic. cap. 5. [col. 402. Col. Agr. 1617.] 
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in Spain mention it ; and Alcuine speaks nothing of it ;, but it 
was only, as seems, used in the Gallican Church ; and the 
first that I find clearly mention it, is Amalarius ;* but Gildas 
intimates it, for he speaks of the benediction, gua initiantur 
Sacerdotum manus,t+ by which the priest’s hands are initiated. 

Pope Nicolas I. expressly says, that at Rome neither priests 
nor deacons were anointed. His words are, “ Preeterea scisci- 
taris utrum solis presbyteris, an et diaconibus debeant, cum 
ordinantur, manus Chrismatis liquore perungi, quod in sancta 
hac Romana cui, Deo autore, deservimus ecclesia, neutris 
agitur. Sed et quia sit a nove legis ministris actum, nusquam, 
nisi nos fallat oblivio, legimus.’’t 

* You ask me further, if only the priests, or the deacons 
likewise, when they are ordained, should have their hands 
anointed with the chrism? This is done to neither of them 
in this holy Roman Church, where, by God’s appointment, 
we serve; and if our memory fails us not, we nowhere read 
that this was done by the ministers of the new law.” 

The second ritual published by the same author is, as he 
believes, nine hundred years old, and has been compiled for 
the Church of Rome; being that which is commonly called 
Sacramentarium Gelasianum ; in which the rubrics and prayers 
are the same with the former, only the anointing is not men- 
tioned in that part of it that relates to the ordination of priests ; 
but the transcriber, after the office of the ordination of the 
sub-deacons, adds the rite and collects for the anointing the 
priests ; which Morinus believes he did to accommodate it to 
the French rites. 

The third ritual is, as Morinus believes, ancienter than eight 
hundred years; in which the rites and collects are the same 
with the former, only the consummation and blessing is wanting, 
and anew riteis added of giving the vestment, with these 
words, which are instead of the blessing. 


Hic vestis et casulam. 


Benedictio Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti descendat 
super te, ut sis benedictus in ordine sacerdotali, et offeras pla- 
cabiles hostias pro peccatis atque offensionibus populi Omni- 
potenti Deo. Cuisit honor et gloria in secula seculorum. 


* Lib. 2.¢.3. + In Eccles. Ord. 
t Epist. 19. ad Radol. Bitur. c. 3. [Labbe, Conc. vol. 8. col. 505. 
Lut. Par. 1672.] which is also in the Canon Law, Dist. 23. c. 12. [par. 1. 
col. 75. Colon. Mus. 1670.] 
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In English thus. 


“The blessing of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
descend upon thee, that thou mayest be blessed in the priestly 
order, and mayest offer acceptable (or expiatory) sacrifices for 
the sins and offences of the people, to Almighty God. To 
whom be honour and glory for ever and ever.’ 


The fourth ritual is the same with that which Angelus 
Rocca* published among Gregory the Great’s works ; where 
are the two first collects and prayer of consecration, as in the 
first ; with the anoiting of the hands, as is there; and the 
giving the vestments, with the words in the third ritual. 

The fifth ritual, which he sets down, has nothing relating 
to the ordination of priests ; but the two first collects, and the 
prayer of consecration before set down, which, upon that 
account, he judges defective. 

The sixth ritual, about eight hundred years old, composed 
for the Church of England, has all that is m the first ritual, 
with these additions. It begins with the canon of the Council 
of Carthage, about the ordination of a priest. Then follow 
the collects and prayer before set down. Then there is added 
this blessing, before the anointing of his hands. 


Benedictio vel consecratio manuum sacerdotis ante unctionem 
chrismatis. 


Benedic, Domine, et sanctifica has manus sacerdotis tui 
ill. ad consecrandas hostias quee pro delictis atque negligentiis 
populi offeruntur, et ad cetera benedicenda que ad usus populi 
necessaria sunt: et presta, quesumus, ut queecunque bene- 
dixerint, benedicantur, et queecunque sacraverint, sacrentur 
salvator mundi qui vivis et regnas. 


“Bless, O God, and sanctify these hands of thy priest, for 
consecrating the sacrifices which are offered for the sins and 
negligences of the people ; and for blessing of all other things 
that are necessary for the use of the people; and grant, we 
beseech thee, O Saviour of the world, who livest and reignest, 
that whatsoever they bless, may be blessed; and whatsoever 
they consecrate, may be consecrated.” 


_ Then follows the anointing of the hands as before. Then 
is added the anointing of the head, with this prayer : 


* Tom. v. 
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Consecratio capitis cum oleo. 


Ungatur et consecretur caput tuum ccelesti benedictione 
in ordine sacerdotali, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. 


*« Let thy head be anointed and consecrated with a heavenly 
benediction in the priestly order, in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


Then the vestments are given as in the third ritual, with a 

little variation in the collect, and then follows the consumma- 
tion and blessing, as was in the first ritual before set down. 
_ The seventh ritual, which Morinus reckons likewise eight 
hundred years old, has the same collects, consecration, and 
benediction with. the first ; with the delivery of the vestment 
and prayer, asis in the third ritual; and the anointing of 
the hands, as in the first, without any further rite. 

The eighth ritual is near the same age with the former ; the 
two first collects and prayer of consecration are in it, as in the 
first; and the giving the vestment, as in the third; and the 
consecrating of the hands, as in the first ; and there is no more 
in that ritual. 

The ninth ritual, which he believes is seven hundred years 
old, has the first collects and the prayer of consecration, as in 
the first. There is a little inconsiderable variation in the 
giving of the vestments, from what is in the third. The hands 
are anointed as in the first. The head is anointed as in the 
sixth, and the hands are blessed as in the sixth; the consum- 
mation and benediction are according to the first. Then 
some collects and blessings are added relating to their fasting 
and abstinence. 

The tenth ritual, about the same age, has the two first 
collects, and the prayer of consecration according to the first ; 
then follows the giving of vestments according to the third ; 
then is the anointing of the hands according to the first, and 
the blessmg of them according to the sixth. Thereis no more 
in that ritual. 

The eleventh ritual, about the same age, has the exhorta- 
tion to the people ; and the two first collects, with the prayer 
of consecration, as in the first. Then these additions follow. 
He puts one of the vestments, called orarium, on him, and 
says— 
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Accipe jugum Dei, jugum etiam ejus suave est, et onus ejus 
leve. 


“Take the yoke of God, for his yoke is sweet, and his 
burden is light.” 


Then the casula is put on him with these words : 
Stola innocentize induat te Dominus. 
** Let the Lord clothe thee with the robe of innocence.” 


Then follows the blessing as in the first, and the anomting 
the hands, with a small variation in the collect from the words 
of the first. 

This being done, the paten with the hosties, and the chalice 
with the wine, is given with these words : i 


Accipe potestatum offerre sacrifictum Deo, missamque cele- 
brare tam pro vivis quam pro defunctis, in nomine Domini. 


“* Receive thou power to offer sacrifice, and celebrate the 
mass, as well for the living as for the dead, in the name of the 
Lord.” 


Then follows the blessing as is in the third ritual. 

The twelfth and thirteenth rituals, the one being about six 
hundred and fifty years old, the other a hundred years later, 
have the first collects and prayer of consecration, as the first 
had. And the blessing that is in the third, with the conse- 
eration of the hands, that is in the first. 

The fourteenth ritual, about five hundred years old, has the 
two collects and prayer of consecration, asin the first. Then 
the orarium is given as in the eleventh, with an addition in 
giving the casula. 


Accipe vestem sacerdotalem, per quam charitas intelligitur ; 
potens est enim Deus ut augeat tibi charitatem, qui vivit. 


“« Receive the priestly vestment by which charity is under- 
stood ; for God is able to increase thy charity who lives.” 


Then follows the consummation and benediction as in the 
first: then the bishop makes a cross in their hands with the 
oil and chrism, and uses the words in the eleventh ritual ; then 
he gives the sacred vessels as in that same ritual. Then follows 
the blessing in the third ritual, and then the bishop is to kiss 
them. 

The fifteenth ritual is about four hundred and fifty years old, 
and has very near the same rubrics that are in the former, 
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only upon the margin, where the words are to be pronounced 
in delivering the sacred vessels, is written, ‘“ Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum; quorum remisseritis peccata,” &c. Receive the 
Holy Ghost ; whose sins you remit, &c. 

The sixteenth ritual, about three hundred years old, agrees 
with the former, in the forementioned rites and collects; but 
has this addition, that the bishop lays his hands on the priests 
and says, “Receive the Holy Ghost ; whose sins ye remit, 
they are remitted to them; and whose sins ye retain, they are 
retained.”’ But in two other pontificals, which Morinus believes 
are of the same age, these words and that rite are wanting. 
In the Ordo Romanus, which some believe is a work of the 
ninth century, others that it is of the eleventh century, there 
are set down, first some questions and answers to the priests to 
be ordained ; then the two collects with the prayer of conse- 
cration follow, as in the rituals before set down; only it is 
marked in the rubric that the bishop and priests lay on their 
hands at the first collect ; then follow all the other rites of 
giving the vestments, anomting and delivering the sacred 
vessels ; but the last imposition of hands with the words, 
** Receive the Holy Ghost,” are not in it. 

From all which it clearly appears, what must be essential to 
ordination, and what not ; none of those rites that are only 
found in later rituals are essential; for the ordinations were 
good and valid before these were added. But that in which 
all these rituals agree must be acknowledged of greatest weight 
and chief importance, and that is the prayer of consecration, 
with the two collects that go before it. For in those they all 
agree, but vary in every thing else; and therefore Morinus 
thinks the former of these collects is now the form of priestly 
orders; for which he has another strong argument, which is, 
that as he proves both by the ancient canons, and even by the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent, the imposition of the priests’ 
hands with the bishop, is necessary in these ordinations; and 
they only lay on hands with the bishop when that collect is 
pronounced ; from which he infers, that then the priests’ 
orders are conferred. But it is clear, from all those rituals, 
that these collects were preparatory to the prayer of conse- 
cration, which only is the form of these orders according to 
those rituals. 

And thus far of the office of ordaining priests; I shall next 
set down from those rituals, the office, rubrics, rites, and 
prayers used in the consecration of a bishop. 
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The office begins with an exhortation to the people, 
declaring the necessity of substituting one pastor to another; 
and that therefore, upon the former bishop’s death, there is 
another chosen by the priests and the whole clergy, with the 
advice of the citizens and people, who is well qualified for it ; 
therefore they are desired to approve of the choice by theit 
Voices, and to declare him worthy of it. Then follows, 


Oratio et precis* de ordinandis episcopis.’ 
Oremus, dilectissimi nobis, ut his viris ad utilitatem ecclesiz 
providendis,+ benignitas omnipotentis Dei, gratiz sus tribuat 
largitatem ; per dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 


Alia. Benedicto Episcoporum. 
Exaudi,t Domine, supplicum preces, ut quod nostrum 
gerendum est ministerium, tua potius virtute firmetur. Per 
dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 


Alia. 

Propitiare, Domine, supplicationibus nostris: et inclinatus$ 
super hos famulos tuos cornu gratiz. sacerdotalis, benedie- 
tionis tue in eos effunde virtutem. Per dominum nestrum 
Jesum Christum. 

Coll. sequitur, 

Deum totius sanctificationis ac pietatis auctorem, qui placa- 
tionem suam et sacrificia et sacra constituit, fratres dilectissimi, 
deprecemur, ut hunc famulum suum, quem ex altar in ecclesia, 
et seniorum cathedra concordibus sua inspiratione judiciis, et 
effusis super plebem suam votis fidehbus, ac vocum testimoniis 
voluit imponi, collocans eum, cum principibus populi sui, ad 
eorum nunc precim universam eundem summum sacerdotem 
debita honoris plenitudine charismatum gratia, sanctificationum 
ubertate hac, preecipue humilitatis virtute locupletet, ut rector 
potius non extollatur ; sed im omnibus se, quantum est major, 
humilians, sit in ipsis quasi unus ex illis, omnia judicia Domini 
nostri non pro se tantum, sed et pro omni populo qui soli- 
citudini suze creditur contremiscens, ut qui meminerit de 
speculatorum manibus omnium animas requirendas, pro 
omnium salute pervigilet, pastorali erga creditas sibi_oves 
Domini diligentia ejus semper se flagrantissimum adprobans. 


* Preces. t Providendam vel prodens. 
¢ In other rituals. thus: Adesto supplicationibus nostris, omnipetens 
Deus, et quod humilitatis nostre gerendum est ministerio, virtutis im- 
pleatur effectu. Per. 
§ Inchnate. 
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Te dilectorum adigitur preefuturus ex omnibus electus, ex 
quibus universis sacris, sacrandisque idoneus fiat sub hac quee 
est homini per hominem postrema benedictio confirmata atque 
perfecta suze consecrationis nostre supplicationis adtentissime 
concordissimisque omnium precibus adjuvemur, omnium pro 
ipso oratio incumbat, cui exorandi pro omnibus pondus 
imponitur. Impetret ei affectus totius ecclesiz virtutem, 
pietate sanctificationem, et czeteras summi sacerdotii sacras 
dotes universz ecclesize profuturas, Domino Deo nostro qui 
sacrorum munerum profluus fons est, qui dat omnibus affluenter 
quod sacerdoti pro affectu poscitur, ad exundandam in omnibus 
sanctificationem suorum omnium promptissime ac plenissime 
eonferentem. Per Dominum nostrum. 


A collect and prayers for the bishops to be ordained. 


“« Beloved, let us pray that the bounty of Almighty God 
may give of the fulness of his grace to these men whovare to 
be provided for the use of the Church, through our Lord.” 


“Hear, O Lord, the prayers of thy supplicants, that the 
ministry which we are to bear may be confirmed by thy 
power, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


** Be favourable to our supplications, O Lord, and put upon 
these thy servants the horn of thy priestly grace, and pour 
upon them the virtue of thy blessing, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


*« Beloved brethren, let us pray to God, who is the author of 
all holiness and piety, who appointed sacrifices and holy 
offices, by which he is pleased; that he would, upon the 
prayer of all his people, enrich this his servant, whom he 
has appointed by the agreeing voices, according to his 
inspiration, and the faithful desires which he has infused in 
the people, and the testimony of their voices, to be raised 
from the altar in the Church, and the seat of the elders, 
placmg him with the princes of his people, with the fulness 
of the honour of the high priesthood, and the grace of 
sanctifying gifts in great measure, and chiefly with the 
virtue of humility; that being a governor he be not lifted 
up, but that in all things he humble himself the greater he 
grows ; and be among others as one of them; trembling at 
all the judgments of God, not only for himself, but for all 
the people trusted to his care; remembering that all their 
souls shall be required at the hands of the watchmen ; and 
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therefore may watch for all their safety, approving himself 
always most inflamed with pastoral diligence about the 
Lord’s sheep trusted to him.” 


I cannot make sense of the rest, for this collect is in no 
other ritual ; and the copy out of which it is printed, as it is 
very anciently, so it has been most uncorrectly written. 


Consecratio. 

Deus honorum omnium, Deus omnium dignitatum, que 
glorize tuee sacris* famulantur honoribus: Deus qui Moysen 
famulum tuum secreti familiaris affectut inter czetera czelestis 
documenta culturee, de habitu quoque indumenti sacerdotalis 
instituens, electum Aaron mystico amictu vestire imter sacra 
jussisti, ut intelligentize sensum de exemplis priorum caperet 
secutura posteritas, ne eruditio doctrinee tuze ulli deesset zetati, 
cum et apud veteres reverentiam ipsam significationum species 
obtineret, et apud nos certiora essent experimenta rerum quam 
enigmata figurarum. Illus namque sacerdotii anterioris 
habitus nostree mentis ornatus est, et pontificalis glorize non 
jam nobis honorem{ commendat vestrum, sed splendorum$ 
animarum. Quia et illa quee tune carnalibus blandiebantur 
obtutibus, ea potius que ipsis erant intelligenda, poscebant. 
Et idcirco famulis tuis, queesumus, quos summi sacerdotii sacer- 
dotium|| elegisti, quesumus, Domine, gratiam largiaris, ut 
quidquid illa velamina in fulgore auri, in nitore gemmarum, et 
multimodi operis varietate signabant, hoc in horum moribus 
clarescat. *** € Comple, Domine, in sacerdotibus tuis 
mysterli tui summam, et ornamentis totius glorificationis 
mstructum** ccelestis unguenti flore sanctificato. *** Hoe, ++ 
Domine, copiose in eorum caput influat, hoc in oris subjecta 
decurrat, hoc im totius corporis extrema descendat, ut tui 
Spiritus virtus, et interiorum{f ora repleat, et exteriora cireum- 
tegat. Abundet in his constantia fidei, puritas dilectionis, 
sinceritas pacis. [Sint speciosi munere tuo pedes horum ad 
evangelizandum pacem, ad evangelizandum bona tua. Da eis, 
Domine, mysterium reconciliationis in verbo, et in virtute et 
signorum, $§ et prodigiorum. Sit sermo eorum et praedicatio 
non in persuasibilibus humane sapientiee verbis, sed in 


ostensione Spiritus et virtutis.|||| Da eis, Domine, claves regni 
* Sacratis. + Affatu. t Honor. § Splendor. 
|| Ministerium. | *** ** Tnstructos eos re 


tt Interiora eorum §§ Signis et prodigiis. |||] Virtute. 
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cceelorum: utantur nec glorientur potestate, quam tribuis in 
zedificationem, non in destructionem. Quodcunque* legaverint 
super terram, sit legatumt et in ccelis; et quodcunque sol- 
verint super terram, sit solutum et im ceelis. Quorum 
detinuerint peccata, detenta sint, et quorum demiserint,t tu 
demittas.§ Qui benedixerit eis sit benedictus, et qui male- 
dixerit eis, maledictionibus repleatur. Sint servi fideles et 
prudentes, quos constituas tu, Domine, super familiam tuam, 
ut dent illis cibum in tempore necessario, ut exhibeant omnem 
hominem perfectum. Sint solicitudine impigri, sint spiritu 
ferventes, oderint superbiam, diligant veritatem, nec eam 
unquam deserant, aut lassitudine aut timore superati. Non 
ponant lucem ad tenebras, nec tenebris lucem; non dicant 
malum bonum, nec bonum malum. Sint sapientibus et insi- 
pientibus debitores, et fructum de profectu omnium conse- 
quantur. ||| Tribuas eis, Domine, cathedram episcopalem 
ad regendum ecclesiam tuam, et plebem universam. ‘Sis eis 
autoritas, ses eis potestas, ses eis firmitas. Multiplices super 
eos benedictionem, et gratiam tuam, ut ad exorandem super 
misericordiam tuam munere idonei, tua gratia possint esse 
devoti; per Dominum nostrum, &c. 


The consecration. 

“ O God of all the honours, O God of all the dignities, that 
serve in the holy offices to thy glory; O God, who, when 
thou instructedst Moses thy servant with a secret and familiar 
affection, among other instructions of the heavenly ornaments, 
didst teach him the priestly garments, and commandedst 
him to clothe Aaron thy chosen, when he did officiate, that 
the following ages might be instructed by those that went 
before them, that the knowledge of thy doctrine might be 
wanting in no age, the appearance of the things signified 
being reverenced among the ancients ; but among us the real 
experiments are more certain than the riddles of figures: for 
the habit 6f the former priesthood in us, is the ornament of 
our minds ; and it is not the shining of our clothes, but of our 
souls, that commends in us the honour of the priestly glory ; 
because they did more desire those things that pleased their 
carnal eyes, than the things they should have understood by 
them. And therefore, we beseech thee, O Lord, grant this 
grace to these thy servants, whom thou hast chosen to the 


* Ligaverint + Ligatum. ¢ Dimiserint. 
§ Dimittas. || Desunt hc [] in plurimus MSS. 
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ministry of the high priesthood, that whatever those:garments 
signified in the shining of the gold, in the brightness of the 
gems, and in the curiousness of the workmanship, all that 
may appear in their manners.** * Accomplish, O Lord, im 
thy priests, the fulness of thy mystery: and having adorned. 
him with all the ornaments of glory, sanctify him with the 
flour of the heavenly ointment. **+ Let that, O Lord, fall 
plentifully on their head, and run down the rest of their face, 
and descend to the extremities of their body, that the virtue 
of thy Spirit may fill them inwardly, and compass them about 
outwardly. Let the constancy of faith, the purity of love, 
and the sincerity of peace abound in them. [Lett their 
feet, through thy favour, be beautiful to preach peace, and to 
preach thy good things. Give them, O Lord, the ministry 
of reconciliation, in word and in power, in signs and wonders. 
Let their discourse and preaching be, not in the persuading 
words of human wisdom, but in the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power. Give them, O Lord, the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.. Let them use, but not glory in, their 
power which thou givest them to edification, and not to de- 
struction: whatsoever they shall bind on earth, let it be bound 
in heaven ; and what they shall loose on earth, let it be loosed 
in heaven; whose sins they retain, let them be retained : and 
whose they remit, do thou remit. Who blesses them, let 
him be blessed; and who curses them, let him be filled with 
curses: and let them be faithful and wise servants, whom 
thou shalt appoint over thy household to give them meat in 
due season, that they may present every man perfect. Make 
them diligent in business, and fervent in spirit. Make them 
hate pride, and love truth; and let them never forsake it, 
either through weariness or fear. Let them not put light for 
darkness, nor darkness for light, nor call evil good, nor good 
evil. Let them be debtors both to the wise and unwise, 
that they may gather fruit from the profiting of all men.] 
Give them, O Lord, an episcopal chair for the governing of 
thy Church and whole people. Be thou to them authority, 
power, and strength. Multiply upon them thy blessing and 
grace, that being fitted by thy gift, always to implore thy 
mercy, they may be devout through thy grace: through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There follow some collects, that are called in the rubrics 


+ 3% a ¢ All this between [ ] is wanting in many rituals. 
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super oblata; which belong to the office of the communion, 
and are prayers for the bishop; and this is all in that ritual 
that relates to the ordination of a bishop. 

The second ritual in all things agrees with the former. 

The third ritual begins that office with the second canon of 
the fourth Council of Carthage, about the consecration of 
bishops ; then follow the collects, oremus, adesto and propi- 
tiare, as in the first; then the prayer of consecration, ‘‘ Deus 
honorum omnium :”’ and at the word ‘‘comple’’ the bishop takes 
the chrism, and at the words “hoc Domine,”’ he pours it on the 
head of the person to be consecrated ; but all from << sinceritas 
pacis,’ to “ tribuas ei Domine,”’ is left out; then follow the 
collects super oblata, there is no more in that ritual; for the 
anointing of bishops, though it was neither used in the Eastern 
nor African Churches, yet both Pope Leo* and Gregory the 
Great mention it as a rite then received in the Roman Church. 
Amalarius} gives an account of it, but cites no ancienter author 
for it than Beda ;¢ for some other authorities that are brought 
to prove the greater antiquity of this rite, are either alle- 
gorical, or relate to the chrism, with which all were anointed 
at their confirmation. 

The fourth ritual has, first the questions that are put to the 
bishop that is to be ordained, which has begun, it seems, from 
the time of the fourth Council of Carthage, where by the first 
canon, the bishop was to be examined, both about his faith 
and manners. I shall only set down two of these; the one is, 
** vis ea quee ex divinis scripturis intelligis, plebem cui ordinan- 
dus es et verbis docere et exemplis?”” ‘ Wilt thou both by thy 
words and example instruct the people, for whom thou art 
to be ordained, in those things which thou dost understand 
out of the holy Scriptures?’ 'To which he answers, I will. 
And this alone, were there no more, may serve to justify those 
bishops who got orders in the Church of Rome, and afterwards 
received the Reformation; since by the very sponsions given 
in their ordination, they had engaged themselves to instruct 
their flocks according to the Scriptures. Another question is, 
“< vis esse subditus huic nostree sedi atque obediens?’’ ‘* Wilt 
thou be subject and obedient to this our see?’? Which was 


: 


* Serm, 8. de pass dom. [vol. 1. col. 228. Venet. 1753.] 

+ In ] Reg. cap. 10. 

t Lib. c. 14. Lib. 3. de Tab. cap. 9. [vol. 7. p. 348. Lond. 1844.] 
See Morin. Ex. 6. c. 2. [De Sacr. Ord. par. 3. p. 98. Antv. 1695. ] 
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® 
no other than what every Metropolitan demanded of all the 
bishops under him; and yet this is all the obedience then 
promised to the Pope; far different from the oaths which were 
afterwards exacted. But I go on to give an account of the 
rest of the office according to this ritual. In the rubric, the 
second canon of the fourth Council of Carthage is set down ; 
to which is added, ‘“ hoc facto accipiat patinam cum oblatis et 
calicem cum vino, et det ei, dicens, Accipe potestatem offerre 
sacrificium, &c.”’ ‘ Which being done, he shall take the patin 
with the hosties, and the chalice with the wine, and shall give 
him, saying, receive power to offer sacrifice, &c.” So that 
this was used in the consecration of bishops, long before it was 
in the making of priests. Then follow oremus, adesto, and 
propitiare, as they are before set down: then two new rites 
are set down ; the rubric is, 


Ad annulum dandum. 

Memor sponsionis et desponsationis ecclesiasticee, et dilec- 
tionis Domini Dei tui in die, qua assecutus es hune honorem, 
cave ne obliviscaris illius. Accipe ergo annulum discretionis, 
et honoris fidei signum, ut quee signanda sunt, signes: et quee 
aperienda sunt, prodas ; quee liganda sunt, liges ; quee solvenda 
sunt, solvas: utque credentibus per fidem baptismatis, lapsis 
autem sed pcenitentibus, per mysterium reconciliationis januas 
regni ccelestis aperias : cunctis vero de thesauro dominico nova 
et vetera proferas, ut ad seternam salutem omnibus consulas, 
gratia Domini nostri Jesu Christi, cui cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto est honor et gloria in secula seculorum. Amen. 


For gwing the ring. 

“‘ Being mindful of the sponsion and ecclesiastical wedding, 
and of the love of the Lord God, in the day in which thou 
hast attained this honour, beware lest thou forget it: receive 
therefore the ring, the seal of discretion, and of the honour 
of faith, that thou mayst seal the things that are to be sealed, 
and mayst open the things that are to be opened, and mayst 
bind the things that are to be bound, and mayst loose the 
things that are to be loosed, and mayst open the gates of the 
heavenly kingdom to the believers, by the faith of baptism : 
and to those that have fallen, but are penitent, by the mystery 
of reconciliation; and that thou mayst bring forth to all 
men out of the treasure of the Lord, things new and old, 
and that thou mayst take care of all their eternal salvation, 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, &e.” 
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Ad baculum dandum. 


Accipe baculum sacri regiminis signum, ut imbecilles con- 
solides, titubantes confirmes, pravos corrigas in viam salutis 
eeternee, habeasque potestatem attrahendi dignos, et corrigendi 
indignos, cooperante Domino nostro Jesu “Christo, cul cum 
Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti est virtus et imperium, per omnia 
secula seculorum. Amen. 

For ging the staff. 

“* Receive the staff, the sign of the sacred government, that 
thou mayst strengthen the weak, confirm them that stagger, 
correct the wicked in the way of eternal salvation, and mayst 
have power to attract the worthy, and correct the unworthy, 
through the assistance of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, &c.”’ 


Then follows the prayer of consecration, and at the words 
“Hoc Domine,” the rubric appoints the chrism to be put on his 
head ; and what is left out in the former ritual, is also left out 
in this ; after that prayer follows the collect “‘Super oblata;” 
and there is no more in that ritual. 

For these rites of the rmg and staff, the first I find that 
mentions them is Isidore,* who both speaks of them, and also 
sets down some of the words used in the former ritual. Yet 
Alcuinus+ speaks not a word of it, though he entitles his chap- 
ter, ‘The Manner in which a Bishop is ordained in the Roman 
Church.” But it seems he had only looked on some more an- 
cient rituals, in which there was no such rite; for it is most 
certain, that it was used in his time, Amalarius,t though he 
doth at a great length insist on the anointing of the bishop, 
yet speaks not a word of the staff or rmg. But Rabanus 
Maurus,§ who lived in that time, does mention it, or rather 
sets down Isidore’s words without citing him; but whether 
these were foisted im or not, I cannot judge. Now these rites 
were afterwards a ball of contention; for the emperors and 
kings did give the investiture by them : which had they been 
given without such words, they might have more easily kept 
up their pretension. But the words|| joined with them, relating 


* De Eccles. offic. lib. 2. cap. 5. [p. 402. Col. Agr. 1617.] 

+ Lib. de Di. offic. cap. Qualiter Episcopus ordinetur in Eccles. Ro- 
mana. [vol. 2. p. 492. Ratisb. 1777.] 

t+ Lib. 2. de Eccles. offic. cap. 14. 

§ Lib. de Instit. Cler. cap. 4. 

|| See Pet. de Marca, Concor. Sac. et Imp. 1. 8. c. 19. n. 9. [col. 1192. 
Francof. 1708. ] 
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wholly to spiritual things, were no doubt made a great argument 
for taking them out of their hands. Since it seemed very incon- 
gruous for a secular and lay person to pronounce them, or per- 
form a rite to which such words were added. 

_ The fifth ritual has onlythe collects ‘‘Adesto and Propitiare,”’ 
and the prayer of consecration (without the rubric for giving 
the chrism), and the collect ‘‘ Super oblata;”? leaving out in 
the prayer of consecration what is left out in the two former 
rituals. 

The sixth ritual has the collects ‘ Adesto and Propitiare,” 
with the prayer of consecration, as in the first (in which the 
rubric, about putting the chrism on the head is also); then 
follows a new prayer that is in no other ritual for the bishop 
thus ordained; after which there is a blessing called ‘De septi- 
formi Spiritu,’’ for the sevenfold grace of the Holy Ghost; then 
are the hands of the bishop consecrated with holy oil, and the 
chrism, with these words. 


Consecratio manuum episcopi ab archiepiscopo, oleo sancto et 
chrismate. 


Ungantur manus iste et sanctificentur, et in te Deo Deorum 
ordinentur. Ungo has manus oleo sanctificato et chrismate 
unctionis purificato, sicut unxit Moyses verbo oris sui manus 
S. Aaron germani sui, et sicut unxit Spiritus Sanctus per suos 
flatus, manus suorum Apostolorum, ita ungantur manus iste et 
sanctificentur, et consecrentur, ut omnibus sint perfectze, in 
nomine tuo, Pater, Filiique tui atque eeterni Spiritus 8. qui es 
unus ac summus Dominus omnium vivorum et mortuorum, 
manens in secula seculorum. 


‘«* Let these hands be anointed and sanctified, and ordained 
for the God of Gods. I anoint these hands with sanctified oil, 
and the purified chrism of anointing ; as Moses, by the word of 
his mouth, anomted holy Aaron his brother; and as the Holy 
Ghost by his breathings did anoint the hands of his Apostles ; 
so let these hands be anointed, sanctified and consecrated, that 
they may be perfect in all things in thy name, O Father, and 
in thy Son’s, and thy Holy Spirit’s, who art the only and great 
God of the quick and of the dead, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Then his head is anointed with the following words. 

Hie mittatur oleum super caput ejus. 


Ungatur et consecretur caput tuum ccelesti benedictione, in 
ordinem pontificalem, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. 
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‘Let thy head be anointed and consecrated with a heavenly 
blessing for the pontifical order, in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 


Then the staff is blessed in these words, in verse : 


Tu baculus nostre, et rector per secula vite, 
Istum sanctifica pietatis jure bacillum, 
Quo mala sternantur, quo semper recta regantur. 
** Thou who art the staff of our life, and our guide, for ever 
sanctify this staff; by which ill things may be beaten down, 
and right things always guided.” 


Then the staff is given, and after that the ring, almost with 
the same words that are in the fourth ritual; then follows a 
prayer that he may ascend the episcopal chair; then he is put 
in the chair, and a prayer is made for him, that he may 
resemble the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and saints ; and, in 
the end, he is blessed in these words. 


Benedictio eusdem sacerdotis. 


Populus te honoret, adjuvet te Dominus, quicquid petieris 
preestet tibi Deus, cum honore, cum castitate, cum scientia, cum 
largitate, cum charitate, cum nobilitate. Dignus sis, Justus sis, 
humilis sis, sincerus sis, Apostolus Christi sis. Accipe bene- 
dictionem et Apostolatum qui permaneat in die ista et in die 
futura. Angeli sint ad dextram tuam, Apostoli coronati ad 
sinistram : ecclesia, sit mater tua et altare, sit Deus Pater tuus, 
sint Angeli amici tui, sint Apcstoli fratres tui et Apostolatus 
tui gradum custodiant. Confirmet te Deus in justitia, in sanc- 
titate, in ecclesia sancta. Angeli recipiant te, et pax tecum 
indiscrepabilis, per redemptorem Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum, qui cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat in 
secula seculorum. Amen. 


‘May the people honour thee, may God assist thee, and 
grant thee whatsoever thou shalt ask of Him, with honour, 
chastity, knowledge, bounty, charity, and nobility. Be thou 
worthy, just, humble, sincere, and an Apostle of Christ. Re- 
ceive a blessing and an apostleship, which shall continue for 
this time, and that which is to come. Let angels be at thy 
right hand, and crowned apostles at thy left. Let the Church 
and the altar be thy mother, and God thy Father. Let the 
angels be thy friends, and the apostles thy brethren, and guard 
the degree of thy apostleship. May God strengthen thee in 
justice, in holiness, and in the holy Church ; and may angels 
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receive thee, and inseparable peace be with thee, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 


reigns and lives for ever and ever. Amen.” 


The seventh ritual has first the second canon of the fourth 
Council of Carthage, then the exhortation to the people, then 
the collects ‘Oremus, Adesto, and Propitiare;’”’ then the prayer 
of consecration, and then the anomting of the hands ; then fol- 
lows the Communion service. 

The eighth ritual begs the office of consecrating a bishop 
with the collect ‘““Adesto.” Then follows a new rite of giving 
the Gospel, with these words. 


Accipe hoc Evangelium, et ito, doce omnes gentes. 
** Receive this Gospel, and go and teach all nations.” 


Then followsthe “Propitiare,” and theprayer of consecration, 
and the giving the staff and ring, without any more. 

This rite of delivering the Gospels, it seems was never gene- 
rally received ; for it is in none of the other rituals published 
by Morinus, but is now in the Roman pontifical. 

The ninth ritual begins this office with the form in which 
the kings of France did then choose their bishops ; then fol- 
lows an oath of obedience to the patriarchal see (no mention 
being made of the Pope or see of Rome), then the ring is blessed 
with a particular benediction, and it is given with the words in 
the fourth ritual. The staff is next blessed, as in the sixth 
ritual, and given as in the fourth ritual. Then follow the col- 
lects ‘Oremus, Adesto, and Propitiare ;”’ then the prayer of con- 
secration as in the first ritual; then follows another long 
prayer; after which follows the anointing of the hands and 
head, and the blessing for the sevenfold grace of the Holy 
Ghost. Then follows the Communion service. 

Thetenth ritual has only the collects ‘‘Adestoand Propitiare,” 
and the prayer of consecration, with the collect “Super ob- 
lata.” And on the margin the giving of the ring and staff is 
set down, but with a very different and much later hand. 

The eleventh ritual begins with some rites that are not in 
the Roman pontifical, though by it all is to be done in the 
Pope’s name, by a bishop commissioned, by him ealled  Domi- 
‘nus Apostolicus,” or perhaps the Pope himself, that being the 
common way of designing the Pope in those ages ; the dean or 
arch-presbyter, and the clergy of the see, ask of the Pope or 
his delegate their blessing three times; then they are asked 
some questions about the elect bishop, among which those are 
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considerable. It is asked, if he be of that Church? To which 
itis answered, Yes. Then what function is he of? Answ. Of 
the priestly. Quest. How many years has he been a priest? 
Answ. Ten. Quest. Was he ever married? Answ. No. After 
these questions are put, then the decree of electing him, which 
is addressed to the Pope, is read; by which they desire he 
may be ordained their bishop. This must be signed by them 
all. ‘Then it is asked, if any simoniacal promises be made? 
They answer, No. Then the bishop elect is brought to the 
Pope’s delegate, who first puts the same questions to him, that 
were before put to the dean; and he answers them in the same 
manner. Then the “Introitus”’ is sung: after which follows the 
collect “Adesto ;” then the questions that are in the pontifical 
are put to him; and whereas in the former rituals there was 
only a general promise of obedience to the metropolitan, put 
to the elect bishop ; instead of that the two following questions 
are put to him. ‘ Wilt thou reverently receive, teach and keep 
the traditions of the orthodox Fathers, and the decretal con- 
stitutions of the holy and apostolical see? Answ. I will. 
Wilt thou bear faith and subjection to St. Peter (to whom the 
Lord gave the power of binding and loosing), and to his vicars 
and successors? Answ. I will.” But these words not being 
thought full enough, they have since added (to faith and sub- 
jection) ‘‘and obedience in all things, according to the authority 
of the canons ;”’ then the elect bishop is examined about his 
faith, the questions being taken out of the three creeds. After 
which he is blessed and clothed with the episcopal vestments ; 
and the Epistle is read, 1 Tim. iii. Then his sandals and gloves 
are put on, with prayers at each of these rites; then the bishops 
laying the Gospels on his head and shoulders, and their hands 
on his head, the ordainer says the collects ‘‘Adesto, Oremus, and 
Propitiare;” then follows the prayer, that in former rituals is 
called the consecration ; but has no such rubric here ; it has all 
that is im the first ritual ; only after the words “Ccelestis un- 
guenti fiore Sanctifica,’ the rite of anointing the head, with 
the words joined to it in the sixth ritual is inserted ; after which 
follows the rest of that prayer. “Next the hands are anointed, 
and words somewhat different from those in the sixth ritual are 
pronounced. Then follows a new rite of putting the chrism on 
his thumb, with a blessing joined to it; then the ring is blessed 
and given, and so is also the staff; then the kiss of peace is 
given, and he is set down among the bishops ; and the ordainer 
sits down and washes his hands, and puts incense in the censer, 
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and gives the blessing ; then follows the service of the Com- 
munion. 

To this ritual Morinus has added an ancient piece of a ritual, 
which he found in a MS. at Toulouse, about the election, 
examination, and ordination of bishops in the Roman Church, 
which in all things agrees with the former, except m an addition, 
which is also mentioned by Alcuinus.* I shall set it down in 
Latin without a translation, which in modesty I ought not to 
give. Byit the reader will see what the Roman Church gained, 
by pressing the celibate of the clergy so much, since they were 
suspected of such horrid crimes, and were to be tried about 
them. The words are—‘‘ Inguirat illum de quatuor capitulis 
secundum canones, id est, de arsenoquita, quod est coitus cum 
masculo: pro ancilla Deo consecrata, que a Francis Nonna 
dicitur, pro quadrupedibus et muliere alii viro conjuncta, aut si 
conjugem habuit ex alio viro, que a Greecis dicitur Deuteroga- 
mia: et dum nihil eorum ipse vir conscius fuerit, evangeliis ad 
medium deductis, jurat ipse electus archidiacono, et posthzec 
traditur subdiacono, et pergit cum preefato electo ad aulam 
sanctee matris ecclesize, ibique supra ejus sacratissimum corpus 
confirmet, quod non cognovisset superius nominata capitula.” 

And thus, if they were free of these crimes which are not to 
be named, no other act of uncleanness was to be inquired after, 
or stood upon; only the pharisaical spirit of that age is to be 
observed, in that they reckon a churchman’s having been 
married to another man’s wife, which is forbidden by no law of 
God or nature, in the same predicament with those abomina- 
tions which God punished with fire and brimstone from heaven. 

The twelfth and thirteenth rituals have not the office of 
consecrating bishops in them. 

The fourteenth ritual begins with the decree of election ° 
directed to the metropolitan, without that previous examination 
that is in the eleventh. Then follows the examination of the 
faith and manners of the bishop elect ; then the people pray 
he may be ordained ; after which two bishops begin the Litany, 
(this is in no ancienter ritual), then the hymn “Veni Creator’’ is 
begun, (which is also new, being in no other ritual), after which 
they lay the Gospels on his head, and lay on their hands, and 
the metropolitan says the collect ‘‘Oremus ;’’ then follows the 
“« Propitiare,” which is called the benediction ; then follows the 


* Li. de div. offic. [Op. tom. 2. vol. 2. p. 492. Ratisb. 1777.] See inter 
opera Bernard, Con. ad Clerum, prope finem. [vol. 2. col. 1159, Par. 1839. ] 
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prayer “Deus honorum ;” after which there is another long 
prayer that is in no other ritual, for a blessing on the function 
to which he is ordained ; then follows the blessing of the seven- 
fold grace; then the consecration of the bishop’s hands with 
the oil and the chrism ; then the chrism is put on his head, 
(as the oil was by other rituals put on his head in the midst of 
the prayer “‘Deus honorum omnium,’’) then follows a new rite 
of putting the mitre on his head, but no words are pronounced 
with it ; then the ring is blessed and given; so also is the staff 
blessed and given. Then there is a prayer about the putting 
him in his chair, after which he is put in his chair, and a new 
prayer is used; and all ends with the blessing that is at the 
end of the sixth ritual. 

The fifteenth ritual has no considerable variation from the 
former, only in the beginning the bishop that presents the 
bishop elect says, ‘“‘ Reverende pater, postulat sancta mater 
ecclesia ut hunc preesentem presbyterum ad onus episcopatus 
sublevetis.” ‘‘ Reverend father, the holy Church our mother 
desires that you may raise this priest to the burden of a 
bishopric.’ Then the consecration is made with the collects 
*« Adesto, Oremus and Propitiare,” said with a middle voice. 
Then follows the other prayer, in which his head is anointed, 
which in this ritual is called a preface, though in most of the 
former it be called the consecration. Then follows the blessing 
of the staff; in the end the blessing is given to the bishop. 

The last ritual agrees in all things with the pontifical as it 
now is, only the words, “‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,” are in 
none of these ancient rituals which Morinus saw, though the 
latest of those be not above three hundred years old. 

To these I shall add an account of the consecration of a 
bishop, as it is in the Ordo Romanus. 

The office begins with the decree bearing the election of the 
bishop, with a desire that he be ordained as soon as may be, 
directed to the bishops of the province. Then follows the first 
canon of the fourth Council of Carthage; after which is the 
metropolitan’s letter approving the election, and desiring the 
bishop elect to be brought to him. When he is brought, he 
is blessed in order to his consecration. Then the ‘“ Antiphona 
and Introitus” are said; after this follows the examination of 
his faith and manners, as in the eleventh ritual. Then the 
epistle is read; after which his gloves and sandals, and his 
dalmatica, (a vestment in the fashion of a cross, first used in 
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Dalmatia) are put on, and collects are used in every one of 
these. Then follows the exhortation that is im the ancientest 
of Morinus’ rituals. After which, two bishops lay the Gospels 
on his neck and shoulders, and all the bishops lay on their hands 
on his head, and the ordainer says the prayer ‘‘ Adesto,” then 
the “Oremus,” which in the rubric is called “ Preefatio,” then 
the “‘ Propitiare,” which the rubric calls ‘‘Oratio.” Then follows 
the prayer called in other rituals the consecration, but im this 
it is called “ Preefatio,” which is the same that was set down in 
the ancientestritual; after “‘sanctifica’’ the chrismis poured on 
the bishop’s head, in the form of across, with the words in the 
sixth ritual. Then follows the anointing of his hands; after 
that the putting the chrism on the thumb, then the blessing 
and giving the ring and staff. Then follows the blessmg and 
communion ; then follow the letters that testify the bishop’s 
consecration, called “ Literee Formatee ;” then the Pope’s edict 
to the bishop ordained, containing very wholesome admonitions. 
Then there is a sermon and an exhortation, which contain 
many excellent instructions and directions, which deserve to be 
often read and well considered. 

From all the premises, it clearly appears that the Church of 
Rome did never tie these offices to any constant unalterable 
forms, but that in all ages there were very great alterations 
made. And what was more anciently the prayer of consecra- 
tion, was of later times called (preefatio) a preface ; and what 
was in the ancient rituals only a prayer for the bishops that 
were to be ordained, is now the prayer of consecration ; for 
now in the Roman pontifical, all that is said im the consecration 
of a bishop, when they lay hands on his head is, ‘‘ Receive the 
Holy Ghost ;” and then follows the collect “ Propitiare.”” So 
that it is very unreasonable, and an impudent thing, in the 
emissaries of that Church, to raise scruples about our ordina- 
tions, because we have changed the forms, since they have 
made many more and greater alterations of the more primitive 
and ancient forms. 

With this I shall end this appendix, which already grows too 
big ; but I will onlyadd one particular more about the oath that 
is in the Pontifical, to be sworn by all bishops. It is in none of 
all those ancient rituals, nor ever mentioned by Morinus, so 
that it seems, though it was at first made by Pope Gregory 
VII. ; yet it was long before it was generally received, or put 
into the rituals. For the reader’s further satisfaction, I shall 
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here set down all I can find about oaths made to popes.. At 
first there was nothing exacted but a promise of obedience, 
such as all inferiors gave to superiors. Then there was a par- 
ticular vow made by such as the popes sent in missions. The 
first instance of this is an oath, which Boniface, bishop of 
Mentz* (who is called the apostle of the Germans) swore to 
Pope Gregory II. about the beginning of the eighth century, 
which follows as it is among his epistles. 


In nomine Domini Dei et Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi, im- 
perante Domino Leone a Deo coronato magno imperatore, 
anno sexto, post consulatum ejus anno sexto, sed et Con- 
stantino Magno imperatore ejus filio, anno quarto, indictione 
sexta. 


Promitto ego Bonifacius,t gratia Dei episcopus, vobis 
beato Petro apostolorum principi, vicarioque tuo beato Pape 
Gregorio, successoribusque ejus, per Patrem et Filium et Spiri- 
tum Sanctum, Trinitatem inseparabilem, et hoc sacratissimum 
corpus tuum, me omnem fidem et puritatem sanctee fidei Catho- 
licee exhibere: et in unitate ejusdem fidei, Deo cooperante, 
persistere : in qua omnis Christianorum salus, sine dubio esse 
comprobatur: nullo modo me contra unitatem communis et 
universalis ecclesiee, suadente quopiam, consentire: sed ut 
dixi, fidem et puritatem meam atque concursum tibi et utilita- 
tibus tuee ecclesize, cui a Domino Deo potestas ligandi solven- 
dique data est,t et preedicto vicario tuo, atque successoribus 
ejus, per omnia exhibere. Sed et si cognovero antistites contra 
instituta antiqua sanctorum patrum convyersari, cum eis nullam 
habere communionem aut conjunctionem : sed magis, si valuero 
prohibere, prohibeam : si minus vero, fideliter statim Domino 
meo apostolico renunciabo. Quod si, quod absit, contra hujus 
promissionis mez seriem aliquid facere quolibet modo, seu 
Ingenio, vel occasione tentavero, reus inveniar in eterno judicio ; 
ultionem§$ Ananiz et Sapphire incurram, qui vobis, etiam de 
rebus propriis, fraudem facere, vel falsum dicere preesumpse- 
runt. Hoc autem indiculum sacramenti ego Bonifacius exiguus 
episcopus, manu propria scripsi, atque positum supra sacratissi- 
mum corpus tuum, ut superius leguntur, Deo teste et judice, 
preestiti sacramentum, quod et conservare promitto. 


. * He died anno 755. 
+ Post epist. 117. 1. 1. vit. c. 19. Mogunt. p. 343. [1605.] 
+ Matth. xvi. John xxi. § Act. v. 1. 
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“In the name of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, in the sixth 
year of Leo the Great, crowned by God Emperor, the sixth 
year after his consulat, and the fourth year of Constantine 
the Great, Emperor, his son, the sixth indiction. 

‘I, Boniface, by the grace of God, bishop, promise to you, 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and to thy blessed vicar, 
Pope Gregory, and his successors, by the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, the inseparable Trinity, and by this 
thy most sacred body, that I shall shew forth all the faith 
and purity of the holy Catholic faith, and that, God assisting 
me, I shall persist in the unity of the same faith, in which 
the salvation of all Christians does, without all doubt, 
consist ; and that I shall in no sort, and upon no persuasion, 
concur against the unity of the common and universal Church ; 
but that as I have said, I will shew forth my faith and purity, 
and give my concurrence in all things to thee, and the 
advantages of thy Church (to whom the power of binding 
and loosing is given by the Lord God), and to thy vicar and 
his successors. And if I shall know the bishops carry them- 
selves contrary to the ancient appointments of the holy 
Fathers, I shall have no communion nor conjunction with 
them; but rather, if I can, I shall hinder it; and, if I 
cannot, I shall presently give ‘notice of it faithfully to my 
Apostolical Lord. And if (which God forbid) I shall endea- 
vour to do any thing against the contents of this my promise, 
any manner of way, either on design or by accident, let me be 
found guilty in the eternal judgment ; and let me incur the 
punishment of Ananias and Sapphira, who presumed to 
lie and deal fraudulently (even about their own goods) to 
thee.” | 
“This breviate of an oath, I, Boniface, a small bishop, have 

written with my own hand, and having laid it on thy most 

blessed body, as is before mentioned, I have made my oath, 

God being my witness and judge, which I promise to keep.” 


But it appears from another letter, written in the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of Constantine the Emperor, two and 
twenty years after the taking of the former oath, which was in 
the fourth year of Constantine, that he had taken another oath 
eight years before that; for he begins that epistle, written to 
Pope Zacharias, with these words : 

Postquam* me ante annos prope triginta sub familiaritate 


* Epist. 135. [Labbe, Concil, vol. 6. col. 1557. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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et servitio Apostolic sedis, annuente et jubente venerande 
memorize antistite Apostolico Gregorio anteriore voto con- 
strinxi, ete. 


“‘ Almost thirty years ago I bound myself, by a former vow, 
under the observance and service of the Apostolical See, by the 
consent and command of Pope Gregory of venerable memory, 
&e.’’ . ; 

This is all I can find before Pope Gregory VII. But he 
pretending to a higher title, not only over bishops, but secular 
princes : made some princes swear allegiance to him (it ought 
to be called by no other name) ; for the first part of the oath 
in the Pontifical, of “ being faithful and obedient to the Pope, 
being in no Council against him, and assisting him to defend 
the Papacy, and the royalties of St. Peter,’’* &c., was sworn 
both by Richard Prince of Capua, and Robert Prince of 
Calabria and Sicily, when they received investiture from that 
Pope in those dominions. But the oath which the bishops 
swore, is almost the same with that which is in the Pontifical, 
as we find it taken by the Bishop of Aquileia, after the sixth 
Roman Council, in which Berengarius was ¢ondemned under 
that same Pope. 

_ Afterwards the Council of Lateran,+ under Pope Paschal 
II., appointed a more modest oath, in the form of an 
anathematism. 


Anathematizot omnem heeresin, et preecipue eam que 
statum preesentis ecclesiz perturbat, que docet et astruit 
anathema contemnendum et ecclesize ligamenta spernenda esse : 
promitto autem obedientiam A postolicee sedis Pontifici Domino 
Paschali, eyusque successoribus, sub testimonio Christi et 
ecclesize ; affirmans quod affirmat, damnans quod damnat, 
sancta universalis ecclesia. 


** I anathematize every heresy, and in particular that which 
disturbs the state of the present Church, which teaches and 
asserts, that an anathema is to be contemned, and the censures 
of the Church to be despised: and I promise obedience to 
the Apostolic See, and to our Lord Pope Paschal and his 
successors, under the testimony (or “in the sight’’) of Christ 
and the Church, affirming all that the holy universal Church 
affirms, and condemning all that she condemns.” 


* Lib. 1 Epist. Greg. post. Ep. 21. [Ibid. vol. 10. col. 23.] lib. 8. 
post. Ep. 1: | Ibid. col. 250.] 
Anno 1079. + Anno 1102. 
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This oath (if the references which Labbe and Cossartius 
make to the fifth and sixth epistles of Pope Paschal be well 
grounded) was all that was imposed by that Pope; and that 
not on all bishops, but only on archbishops, to whom he sent 
the pall; and yet from the first words of these epistles it 
appears, that the Princes and the States of Christendom looked 
on it with an amazement, as a new and unheard of thing. The 
one is to the Archbishop of Palermo in Sicily, and the other 
is directed to the Archbishop of Poland, (I suppose it was of 
Gnesna,) and they both are almost the same, only the latter 
has a great deal more than the former. They begin with these 
words : 


Significasti regem,* et regni majores admiratione permotos, 
quod pallium tibi ab apocrisiariis nostris tali conditione obla- 
tum fuerit, si sacramentum quod a nobis scriptum detulerant 
jyurares. 


“ Thou hast signified to me, that the king, and the chief of 
the kingdom are amazed, that the pall was offered to thee 
by our legates on this condition, that thou shouldst swear 
the oath which they brought to thee written by us.” 


And if any body desire to be satisfied about the excellent 
reasonings with which the infallible chair directed his pen, he 
may read the rest of those epistles. 


The next step made in this oath, was by Pope Gregory 
IX.,+ which is in the Canon Law, where the oath is set down 
to be taken by all bishops, which differs from that in the Pon- 
tifical in these heads. ‘‘The royalties of St. Peter’’ are not 
mentioned in it, nor those clauses ‘‘ of every bishop sending 
one in his name to Rome, in case he could not go in person ;”’ 
nor is that of ‘not alienating the bishop’s lands,” without the 
Pope’s consent in it. But when these additions were made, I 
do not find. The importance of that oath is little considered, 
since few among us read the Roman Pontifical carefully, there- 
fore I shall set it down with a translation of it ; from which it 
may be easily inferred, what all Princes may, or ought to 
expect from persons so tied to the Pope, since a fuller and 
more formal allegiance can be sworn by no subjects to their 
Prince, than is sworn in it to the Pope. 


* Ep. 5. et 6. Pasch. 2. [Ibid. vol. 10. col. 627, 628.] 
+ Lib. 1. Decret. Greg. Tit. 24. c. 4. set out by him, Anno 1236. 
[Corp. Jur, Can. col. 288. Colon. Mun. 1670. ] 
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Forma juramenti. 


Ego UN. electus ecclesize N. ab hac hora inantea fidelis et 
obediens ero beato Petro apostolo, sancteeque Romane ecclesiee, 
et Domino nostro, Domino Papz N. suisque successoribus 
canonice intrantibus. Non ero in concilio, aut consensu vel 
facto, ut vitam perdant, aut membrum; seu capiantur mala 
captione, aut in eos violenter manus quomodolibet ingerantur ; 
vel injurize aliquee inferantur quovis quzesito colore. Consilium 
vero, quod mihi credituri sunt, per se, aut nuncios suos, seu 
literas, ad eorum damnum, mesciente, neminipandam. Papa- 
tum Romanum, et regalia sancti Petri, adjutor eis ero ad retinen- 
dum, et defendendum, salvo meoordine, contra omnem hominem. 
Legatum Apostolicee sedis in eundo et redeundo honorifice trac- 
tabo, et in suis necessitatibus adjuvabo. Jura, honores, privilegia, 
et auctoritatem sanctee Romane ecclesiee, Domini nostri Pape, et 
successorum preedictorum conservare, defendere, augere promo- 
verecurabo; nequeero in concilio, vel facto, seutractatu, in quibus 
contra ipsum Dominum nostrum, vel eandum Romanam eccle- 
siam, aliqua sinistra, vel preejudicialia personarum, juris, honoris, 
status, et potestatis eorum machinentur. Et si talia a quibus- 
cunque tractari, vel procurari novero, impediam hoc pro posse; et 
quanto citius potero, significabo eidem Domino nostro, vel 
alteri, per quem possit ad ipsius notitiam pervenire. Regulas 
sanctorum Patrum, decreta, ordinationes seu dispositiones, 
reservationes, provisiones, et mandata Apostolica, totis viribus 
observabo, et faciam ab aliis observari. Heereticos, schisma- 
ticos, et rebelles eidem Domino nostro, vel successoribus pre- 
dictis, pro posse persequar, et impugnabo.  Vocatus ad 
synodum, veniam, nisi preepeditus fuero canonica preepeditione. 
Apostolorum limina singulis trienniis personaliter per me ipsum 
visitabo ; et Domino nostro, ac successoribus preefatis, rationem 
reddam de toto meo pastorali officio, ac de rebus omnibus ad 
meee ecclesize statum, ad cleri et populi disciplinam, animarum 
denique quee meze fidei tradite sunt, salutem, quovis modo 
pertinentibus : et vicissim mandata Apostolica humiliter reci- 
piam, et quam diligentissime exequar. Quod si legitimo impe- 
dimento detentus fuero, preefata omnia adimplebo per certum 
nuncium ad hoc speciale mandatum habentem, de gremio 
mei capituli, aut alium in dignitate ecclesiastica consti- 
tutum, seu alias personatum habentem, aut, his mihi 
deficientibus, per dicecesanum sacerdotem ; et clero deficiente 
omnino, per aliquem alium Presbyterum secularem, vel regula- 
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rem spectate probitatis et religionis, de supradictis omnibus 
plene instructum. De hujusmodi autem impedimento docebo 
per legitimas probationes ad sanctee Romane ecclesiz cardi- 
nalem proponentem in congregatione sacri conciliil, per supra- 
dictum nuncium transmittendas. 

Possessiones vero ad mensam meam pertinentes non vendam, 
nec donabo, neque impignorabo ; nec de novo infeudabo, vel 
aliquo modo alienabo etiam cum consensu capituli ecclesize 
meze, inconsulto Romano Pontifice; et si ad aliquam aliena- 
tionem devenero, pcenas in quadam super hac edita constitu- 
tione contentas, eo ipso incurrere volo. 

<T, WN. elect of the Church N., from this hour forward, shall 
be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, and the holy 
Roman Church, and our Lord the Pope W., and his succes- 
sors, that shall enter canonically. I shall be in no council, 
consent, or fact, that they lose life or member, or be taken 
with any ill taking, or that violent hands be any way laid on 
them, or any injuries be done them on any pretended colour. 
And whatever council they shall trust me with, either by 
themselves, their nuncios, or letters, I shall knowingly reveal 
to none to their hurt. I shall help them to retain and 
defend the Roman papacy, and the royalties of St. Peter 
against all men, saving my own order. [I shall treat the 
legate of the Apostolic See honourably, both in his going and 
coming, and shall help him in his necessities. I shall take care 
to preserve, defend, increase and promote the rights, honours, 
privileges and authority of the holy Roman Church, of our 
Lord the Pope, and his successors aforesaid. I shall neither 
be in council, fact, or treaty, in which any thing shall be 
contrived against the said our Lord, or the same Roman 
Church, or any thing that may be prejudicial to their persons, 
right, honour, state, or power. And if I know such things 
to be treated or procured by any body, I shall hinder it all I: 
can, and as soon as is possible shall signify it to the said our 
Lord, or any other by whom it may come to his knowledge. 
The rules of the holy Fathers, and the decrees, orders, or 
appointments, reservations, provisions, or mandates Apos- 
tolical, I shall observe with all my strength, and make them 
‘to be observed by others; and I shall, according to my power, 
persecute and oppose all heretics, schismatics, and rebels, 
against the said our Lord and his successors. I shall come 
to a Council when called, if I be not hindered by some 
canonical impediment: I shall personally visit the thresholds 
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of the Apostles every third year, and shall give an account to 
our Lord and his said successors of my whole pastoral 
charge, and of all things that shall any way belong to the 
state of my Church, and the discipline of my clergy and 
people, and the salvation of the souls committed to my trust. 
And I shall on the other hand humbly receive and: diligently 
execute the Apostolical command. And if I be detained by 
any lawful impediment, I shall perform the foresaid . things 
by a special messenger, that shall have my particular man- 
date, being either of my chapter, or in some ecclesiastical 
dignity, or in some parsonage; or these failing, by any 
priest of my diocese, or failing any of these, by any priest 
secular or regular, of signal probity and religion, who 
shall be fully instructed in all things aforesaid. And I shall 
give lawful proofs of the foresaid impediment, which I shall 
send by the foresaid messenger to the Cardinal of the. holy 
Roman Church, that is proponent in the congregation of the 
holy Council. I shall neither sell, give, mortgage, nor invest 
of new, nor any way alienate the possessions that belong to 
my table, notwithstanding the consent of the chapter of my 
church, without consulting the Pope of Rome. And if I 
make any such alienation, I am willing to incur the penalties 
contained in a constitution thereupon set forth.” 


The inferences that may be drawn from this oath are so 
obvious, that I shall not trouble the reader with any, knowing 
that every one will easily make them. 


VOL. II. Q 


BOOK V. 


THE REFORMATION VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE 
OF ALLOWING THE MARRIAGE OF THE CLERGY. 


A TREATISE OF THE CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY, WHEREIN 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS ARE HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


THE PREFACE. 


Among the errors and corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
there are such which have neither any foundation nor show of 
antiquity, but are the mere inventions of later ignorant and 
barbarous ages: others, which obtained not indeed in the 
ancient Church, but arose from the degeneracy of some belief, 
or corruption of some practice received and used by the 
ancient Christians. Of the first sort are transubstantia- 
tion, half-communion, supremacy of the Pope, worship of 
images, and the like groundless opinions and practices, which 
the ancient Church never thought of, much less admitted. 
Of the latter kind are invocation of saints, which arose from an 
extraordinary veneration paid to the memory and relics of 
blessed saints and martyrs, degenerating in.later ages into 
downright superstition and impiety: Purgatory advanced 
from a belief generally received in the ancient: Church, that 
the souls of the departed are not admitted to the beatifical 
vision before the day of judgment, into a foolish opinion of a 
fictitious place of torment, which might receive them in that 
interval of time: and infallibility of Councils, raised from an 
-external submission of ancient Christians to their decrees, into 
an obligation of yielding an internal assent to their definitions. 
The beginnings and rise of the errors of the first sort are un- 
known and uncertain, as being founded in dark and ignorant 
ages, whose actions are now no less obscure than were then 
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their notions. But the latter sort admit a more clear and 
more certain knowledge: their several steps, progresses and 
gradations may, without much difficulty, be traced out, and 
exposed to the view of all mankind; as hath been often done 
by the divines of the Reformed Church. 

But the most eminent instance of the latter kind is the 
imposition of celibacy in the Church of Rome, which arose 
from an immoderate affection and reverence of virginity in the 
ancient Universal Church, and example of many particular 
Churches. Upon which account I may boldly affirm, that the 
imposition of celibacy hath greater advantages to recommend 
and justify it to the world, than any other erroneous practice 
or opinion of the Church of Rome whatsoever. Many others 
indeed proceeded from the imitation and advancement of some 
ancient doctrine or practice. But then that practice degene- 
rated into abuse, and that doctrine was advanced into,, error. 
Whereas the imposition of celibacy can plead not only the 
countenance and resemblance of ancient times, but produce the 
examples and authorities of Popes, Councils, and Doctors, who 
anciently imposed celibacy upon the clergy, and urged the 
imposition of it with no less fervour than it is at this day con- 
tinued in the Church of Rome. 

However celibacy be confirmed by these great authorities, 
and recommended by this peculiar advantage of undoubted 
antiquity, few divines of our Church have handled this con- 
troversy, or endeavoured to shew the inconclusiveness of those 
authorities, and weakness of this antiquity. Some few have 
produced authorities of the ancient writers in favour of the 
contrary practice; or in treating of other arguments, have 
briefly touched of it; and all have passed it over in a few 
words as a matter of less moment. At least none, that I know 
of, have handled this controversy in a particular treatise ; nor 
shewn the beginnings, occasions, advances and success of the 
imposition of celibacy, in the several ages of the Church. 
This inquiry hath been omitted, not because truth is wanting 
to our side, or the whole stream of antiquity runs contrary to 
us; but because this is one of the less momentous controversies ; 
and our clergy, whose peculiar glory it is to be less solicitous 
of their interest, even in things lawful and indifferent, declined 
the controversy ; lest in pleading for the lawfulness of marriage, 
they should be thought by a censorious world, to plead for 
their own passions and inclinations, and perhaps practice too. 

To supply this defect, is the design of this treatise, to vin- 
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dicate the injured cause of marriage, and shew that the ancient 
esteem of celibacy was neither rational nor universal ; that 
both ancient and modern imposition of it is unlawful, and that 
the ancient use of it is no reasonable nor necessary precedent 
for the modern practice of it; to shew the occasions of that 
esteem, and beginnings of this imposition, and carry the history 
of the celibacy and marriage of the clergy through the several 
ages of the Church. This I have here undertaken; and, as 
I hope, in some measure performed ; perhaps with so much 
the better success, because induced by no prejudices, nor 
pleading for any peculiar interests. For the reader may be 
assured, that the author of this treatise hath neither experienced 
the pleasures of marriage, nor hath the honour to be a priest 
of the Church of England. ) 

It may not be amiss, because our adversaries commonly 
object to us falsifying of citations, and borrowing them from 
one another ; (a crime which the Romish priests of England 
are truly guilty of, perhaps therein to be excused, because the 
badness of their cause requireth the former, and their own 
ignorance necessitates the latter) farther to advertise the 
reader, that of all the citations which he shall find in this 
treatise, no one is taken up at the second hand for the first 
1300 years, and after that time no more than three writers 
cited upon the faith of others, viz. Alvarus Pelagius, Panor- 
mitan, and Polydore Virgil, whose writings I had not then by 
me, nor had‘any opportunity to consult. 


VIRGINITY is a thing so plausible, and if true, so venerable ; 
so countenanced by antiquity, and admired by the unthinking 
multitude; so highly subservient to the secular interest, and 
outward grandeur of the clergy; that among all the artifices 
wherewith the Church of Rome upholds a sinking and decaying 
cause, it is no wonder if she more especially make use of this: 
It might justly deserve our reverence, and excite our emulation, 
if her clergy made good their glorious pretences of virginity, 

_by a real and unspotted chastity: but since when we departed 
from the Church of Rome, we resumed that ancient privilege 
of mankind, of believing our senses ; since reason and revelation 
assure us, that so great a part of mankind cannot, and expe- 
rience demonstrates that it doth not enjoy a perfection so 
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extraordinary ; since an enforced virtue and servile piety, is 
neither acceptable to God, nor venerable to men: we slight 
their virginity because imposed ; and do not believe it, because 
we do not see it. The plea indeed of antiquity is not only 
specious, but in some measure true. In the ancient Church 
they retained an infinite esteem and veneration for virginity : 
many extolled it as the glory, and some made it even the 
business of Christianity ; it was an unusual abstinence from 
lawful and permitted pleasures, that procured them admiration 
from the heathen, and honour from their fellow-christians. 
But then they really performed what they generously under- 
took : their celibacy was no less chaste than voluntary ; their 
piety was fully adequate to their zeal, and both perhaps in 
some things greater than their knowledge. Yet should we 
even do violence to our reason, and force our nature to imitate 
the examples, and receive the doctrine of those great and holy 
persons, if either their consent or their practice had been 
universal. But, on the contrary, the imposition of it hath 
been condemned by the most famous Councils, and greatest 
writers, never used in the Eastern Church, nor introduced in 
the Western till almost two hundred years after Christ, enjoined 
but in some few provinces of that, and even in those. not 
universally practised; and all this without doing injury to the 
sacred bond of marriage, and ever leaving open a refuge for 
incontinent persons. Not so the Church of Rome, which not 
only adviseth, but imposeth celibacy ; in many of the clergy 
hath dissolved marriage, in all decrieth it as heresy, defineth 
it to be worse than fornication, and to none allows a remedy 
for incontinency. 'To demonstrate the injustice of the Church 
of Rome herein, and her departure from the doctrine and 
practice of the ancient Church, shall be the subject of this 
present treatise. | . . 

It is no small presumption of error, when the defenders of 
any opinion agree not in the merits of the cause they under- 
take. In the Church of Rome there are four opinions about 
the celibacy of the clergy. The first, that it was of Divine 
right, instituted and commanded by God. So Jo. Major,* 
Clichtoveeus,f and Turriant teach, that God hath forbidden 
bishops, priests, deacons and sub-deacons, (whom we shall 
hereafter comprehend under the general name of the clergy, 
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unless when we manifestly distinguish them) to marry, or use 
their wives already married. The second is that of Bellarmine, 
Valentia, Vasquez, Becanus, Aquinas, and the far greater part 
of the Roman divines, that it is not properly of Divine, but of 
Apostolic right, as being instituted by the Apostles, and ever 
since constantly and invariably practised by the Church ; that 
a vow of continence should be annexed to holy orders, and 
consequently that marriage thereby becomes unlawful to the 
clergy, without a dispensation. The third, without any 
respect to Divine or Apostolical institution and practice of the 
ancient Church, whether they be here had or not, thinks it 
sufficient that the Church hath power to impose a vow of 
contimence upon the clergy, and that such a vow beimg once 
taken, all use of marriage is become unlawful, and subsequent 
contracts invalid. This seems to be the opinion of many of 
the canonists, and the Council of Trent,* which ventured to 
define no more than this—that clergymen or regulars, after a 
solemn profession of continence, cannot marry ; or if they do, 
that their marriage is unlawful. Lastly, the more moderate 
divines maintain, that it is neither of Divine nor Apostolical 
right, but deriveth all its obligation from ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, which, as well as the vow annexed to it, will cease to 
oblige, as soon as the Church shall please; although in the 
meanwhile she hath sufficient reason to continue her institution. 
Against these opinions I shall prove these four propositions— 

I. Celibacy of the clergy was not instituted either by Christ 
or his Apostles. 

II. It hath nothing excellent in it, and bringeth no real 
advantage to the Church or to the Christian religion. 

III. The imposition of it upon any order of men is unjust, 
and contrary to the law of God. 

IV. It was never universally imposed or practised in the 
ancient Church. | 

I. First then, that celibacy was not instituted either by Christ 
or his Apostles. By celibacy, we mean a perpetual abstinence 
from the use of the nuptial bed in those already married, and 
not contracting of marriage in single persons, after taking of 
holy orders, or making a vow of chastity. That such celibacy 
‘was not at all enjoined by Christ, nor by the Apostles, as of 
Divine right, is sufficiently proved from the dissent of our ad- 
versaries herein. For it is the received opinion of the Church 
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of Rome, that nothing can be a matter of faith, such as this 
would be, if it had been commanded by Christ, which is doubted 
and disputed of among the doctors of the Church. Now this 
is denied by the maintainers of the second and fourth opinions. 
As for the third, that, according to the usual artifice of the 
later Popish Councils, is so obscurely proposed, that it neither 
directly favours nor opposeth it. Besides, neither Scripture 
nor tradition can be offered for this claim of Divine institution. 
The former is not so much as pretended to; or if it be, we 
shall examine it afterwards. The latter cannot justly be, since 
none but an universal tradition of all past and present ages is 
sufficient to convey down a matter of faith, whereas here the 
greatest part even of the present Church deny it. But I will 
not insist upon disproving this, as well because it is disowned 
by the greatest part of our adversaries, as because all the 
arguments to be produced against the other opinions, will, with 
much more force, be valid against this. I will only observe, 
that if this opinion be either false or uncertain, the infallibility 
of the Church of Rome is wholly overthrown, since many 
Popes and Councils, in the eleventh age, determined the 
celibacy of the clergy to be of Divine institution, and the law- 
fulness of their marriage to be downright heresy. 
Bellarmine,* therefore, and with him the more learned of 
the Church of Rome, decline this plea, and assign to this 
celibacy a bare institution of the Apostles, acting herem 
without any particular or express commission from our Lord, 
but by them prescribed and advised as meritorious itself, and 
convenient to the Church, punctually herein followed and 
obeyed by the Church in all ages. Whether the Church, and 
more especially the ancient, did conform its discipline to this 
pretended institution of the Apostles, we shall inquire here- 
after, and by proving that it did not, prove also that the 
Apostles made no such institution. Since the primitive Church 
cannot be supposed to have immediately degenerated from the 
instructions and admonitions of her founders and great doctors. 
But to pass by that, I observe, that whether the Apostles 
instituted celibacy, and ordained a vow of continency to be 
annexed to holy orders, is a question of fact, and consequently 
cannot be infallibly determined by the Church; but must be 
by them clearly proved, either from express texts of Scripture, 
or an universal and invariable tradition. That there is no such 
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tradition, we shall shew in some measure presently, and more 
largely hereafter. For Scripture, we desire to know, where 
those plain. admonitions of celibacy to the clergy are to be 
found. For we are in no ways obliged to prove the negative ; 
marriage being not forbidden to the clergy by the moral law, 
and therefore to be esteemed lawful to them, till a manifest 
prohibition shall be produced. Bellarmine indeed urgeth that 
precept of the Apostle, Tit. i. 8. that a bishop be “sober and 
temperate,” cwdowy kal éyxparijc. But, not to say that Bellar- 
mine herein forsakes his own principle, and maketh celibacy to 
be of Divine institution, smce St. Paul speaketh this, not only 
“as one that had obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful,” * 
but also “as. an Apostle of Jesus Christ.” These words serve 
not the purpose, as designing neither continence nor chastity, 
but abstinence from drunkenness and covetousness, and are 
opposed, the first to wdapotvoc, and the second to aicypoxepdie, 
im the former verse. Or if we should with St. Chrysostomt 
interpret éyxparj in this place, of an universal temperance, we 
must remember, that such a temperance is nothing else 
but a moderation in the use of all lawful pleasures. Tayra 
éyxpareverat, saith Clemens Alex. ob mdvra dexopevoc, GAN oic 
éxpivev, éyxpara@c xowpevoc.§ ‘ He is universally temperate, not 
who abstaineth from all things, but who moderately useth those 
things which he judgeth lawful.” Or lastly, if we should 
against all reason interpret cwdpova Kai éyxpari, chaste and 
continent; yet the Fathers unanimously teach, that these 
virtues are not incompatible with the moderate use of marriage, 
as we shall prove hereafter. In the mean while let it be 
observed, that St. Paul|| reasoned before Felix wept ducavooivne 
kal eyKkoareiac, “of righteousness and temperance ;” and yet 
cannot be supposed to have forbidden him the embraces of his 
wife. As for Bellarmine’s other text, 2 Tim. ii. 4. ““No man 
that warreth, entangled himself with the affairs of this life ;” 
it is sufficient these words are addressed, not only to clergymen, 
but to all Christians. Whether a married state doth neces- 
sarily entangle persons in the affairs of this life more than 
celibacy, shall be inquired hereafter. 

We come now to that great storehouse of the assertors of 
célibacy, the 7th chap. of the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians. 
And here a few observations might have prevented many mis- 
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takes ; as, first, that the Apostle was so far from imposing 
virginity upon any order of men, that he seemeth to have fore- 
seen the danger of such mistakes, and therefore to have 
inserted these cautions of them, “ But I speak this by permis- 
sion, and not of command.’’* ‘ Ye are bought with a price, be 
not ye the servants of men.’’+ “And this I speak for your own 
profit, not that I may cast a snare upon you.” t Secondly, to 
those who are already married, he adviseth not a total, but a 
temporary abstinence. ‘* Defraud not one the other, except it 
be with consent for a time, that you may give yourselves to 
fasting and prayer, and come together again, that Satan tempt 
you not for your incontinency.”’§ “ Let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called.’’|| “Art thou bound untoa 
wife ? seek not to be loosed.” Thirdly, that of those who 
are not already married, he adviseth virginity to them only - 
who have the gift of continence. ‘‘ Nevertheless le that 
standeth stedfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath 
power over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart, that 
he will keep his virgin, doeth well.”’** ‘I say therefore to the 
unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide even 
as I, But if they cannot contain let them marry; for it is 
better to marry than to burn.” ++ Fourthly, that this advice of 
virginity was given, not for the attainment of any greater merit, 
but merely for reasons of convenience, and: the urgent necessi- 
ties of those times. ‘‘ I suppose therefore that this is good for 
the present distress.” tt ‘‘Such shall have trouble in the flesh, 
but [spare you. But this I say, brethren, the time is short.’’$§ 
“But I would have you without carefulness.”’|||| Fifthly, that 
this advice was directed not only to the clergy, but to all Chris- 
tians in general. The Apostle nowhere restrains his discourse 
to the former, but all along addressed himself to the whole 
multitude of believers. If any one of these observations be 
true, as they are all most certainly, then no advantage can be 
drawn out of this chapter for the cause of celibacy, now in 
controversy. 

But our adversaries are not only destitute of reason and reve- 
lation in favour of this opinion, but we have many arguments 
against it. For to pass by the greatest of all, the silence of 
Scripture, and the contrary’ practice of antiquity; the first 
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manifested already, the latter to be proved hereafter. Many of 
the greatest divines of the Roman Church do expressly confess 
that the celibacy of the clergy is neither of Divine or Apostolieal 
institution. This all those Popes, Councils and doctrines, here- 
after to be produced, who allow the marriage of priests in the 
Greek Church to be lawful, must have held, unless they be 
supposed to have betrayed the doctrine and tradition of the 
Church. All those divines likewise, who have admitted or 
allowed a total abrogation of the laws of celibacy, could not 
believe it to have a Divine or Apostolical original. However, I 
shall produce some few, who expressly denied it. As first, the 
canon law, which may be looked upon as the sense of the whole 
Church of Rome for some ages. So then Gratian: “The mar- 
riage of priests is forbidden neither by legal, nor evangelical, 
nor apostolical authority ; and yet it is wholly forbidden by the 
ecclesiastical law.’’* And, ‘ The Church, after the apostolical 
institutions, hath added some counsels of perfection, as that of 
the continence of ministers.”+ Johannes a Ludegna,t in a 
speech made in the Council of Trent, and printed among the 
acts of that Council, determineth and largely proveth, that the 
celibacy of the clergy is neither of Divine right, nor in any 
sense commanded by the Apostles, but only advised by them. 
And that, “if there were no laws of the Church, or monastic 
vows, priests or monks might lawfully marry.” 

Besides, if the opinion of those divines be true, who main- 
tain that Christ superadded no evangelical counsels to the moral 
law, celibacy can be neither of Divine or Apostolical institution, 
unless we suppose that the Apostles immediately adulterated 
that most pure and simple religion, which they had received 
from their Master. And indeed, this seemeth highly rational, 
most consonant to the honour of God, and adapted to the 
nature of man. That religion was most befitting the wisdom 
of the Deity to prescribe for the last and most perfect rule of 
mankind, which was most pure and simple. And this seems 


* Copula sacerdotalis nec legali, nec evangelica vel Apostolica authori- 
tate prohibetur, Ecclesiastica tamen lege penitus interdicitur, Caus. 26. 
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to have been the great end of Christ’s coming into the world, 
to free us from the bondage of the ceremonial law, and enstate 
us in that perfect liberty, if not of will, yet at least as tp the 
objects of choice, in which we were at first created ; whereas 
had he prescribed a perpetual continence to all those who aim 
at perfection, as is pretended, without altering their natures at 
the same time, and by an extraordinary miracle, enduing all, 
who desire it, with the gift of continence ; this alone would 
have debased the excellency of his religion, and have been an 
imposition more grievous and burthensome, more difficult and 
intolerable, than all the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic 
law. And then in respect of us, it became the wisdom and 
goodness of our supreme Lawgiver to give us a religion, not 
as to angels or spiritual beings, but in a way most consentaneous 
to our natures, and agreeing to our imperfections. That can 
neither refine nor perfect our nature, which is preteruatural ; 
and if im this mortal state, while enchained in the body, sur- 
rounded with frailties, and endued with passions, we affect the 
impassibility of angels, and the perfection of spirits, we may 
be called ambitious, but I know not whether pious. 

But this is not all. The Apostle not only forbids not, but 
even expressly permitteth marriage to the clergy. For laying 
down the necessary qualifications of a bishop, the highest and 
most perfect degree of the clergy, he proposeth this as one, 
“that he be blameless, the husband of one wife; one that 
ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection, 
with all gravity.’* Of priest, that ‘‘he be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, having faithful children.”+ Of a deacon, 
that ‘he be the husband of one wife, ruling his children, and 
his own house well.’’t And further, looketh upon it as no 
small mark and testimony of the ability and worthiness of the 
candidates of any of these sacred offices, if they have ruled 
their own houses well, and by their precepts and examples 
taught their wives and children the practice of all virtues. And 
in another place,§ to avoid fornication, allows to every man 
his own wife, maketh no exceptions. That is a lamentable 
refuge of some, who seek to elude the force of the former 
places, by pretending that the Apostle means here by the 
word Movéyapoc, he who hath been the husband of one wife, 
but is not now, being become a widower, or at least unable for 
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the exercise of the bed. For besides that, the Apostle* giveth 
rules for the virtuous carriage of deacons’ wives ; besides that, 
this »interpretation is uncertain, which is sufficient to our 
purpose, that it is contrary to the sense of all mankind, and 
the vulgar acceptation of the word husband ; that it seemeth 
repugnant to the following precept, of ruling their houses well, 
and is certainly repugnant to the explication of the Fathers. 
The practice of the ancient Church doth manifestly evince the 
falseness of it, wherein it cannot be denied many persons were 
admitted to sacred orders, who had wives then alive, and 
dwelling with them. And in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
the Apostles are introduced thus speaking, ‘‘ We have ordered, 
that a bishop, priest, and deacon, be the husband of one wife, 
whether their wives be alive, or whether they be dead.’’+ 

To pass by, therefore, this unreasqnable interpretation, there 
are three other explications of this word Moydyapoe, all of 
them backed with great reasons and authorities. First, that 
the Apostle means no more thereby, than that the person 
admitted into holy orders, should not have two wives at the 
same time. Secondly, that he should not have successively 
two wives, much less three or four, one after the death of 
another. Thirdly, that he should not have two wives living at 
the same time, one married after the divorce of another. ‘The 
first interpretation was generally followed by the Greek, the 
second by the Latin Fathers ; although St. Chrysostomt 
espouseth both, and St. Hierom,§ in so many several places, 
admits all three. Which of them be the truest, is of no great 
moment to the present business, since each of them destroy the 
opinion of our adversaries, and leave to the clergy a liberty of 
marriage. However, because the second interpretation, if 
admitted, may in some measure prejudice that principle which 
we shall hereafter lay down ; that all cannot contain, and that 
God and nature have provided no other remedy for incontinent 
persons than marriage, which consequently must be reiterated 
as often as necessity shall require: I shall say somewhat to 
it, and oppose, first, the contrary opinion of all the Greek 
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Fathers. Secondly, the authority of the whole Catholic 
Church, who admitted bigamist bishops and priests, or those 
who had married one wife after the death of another, and 
that in great numbers, as we shall hereafter occasionally 
demonstrate; so that if the Apostle had forbidden all such 
to be kdrnitttd into these sacred offices, the Universal Church 
had-erred in a matter of the greatest moment. Thirdly, the 
third interpretation seems far more consonant to reason, the 
analogy of the Scripture, and the circumstances of those times. 
For that ought not to exclude any man from this sacred 
dignity, which is so far from being a crime, that in many cases 
it becomes necessary ; and if marriage be allowed to all men, 
to avoid fornicatiun, if any man’s wife dieth, before either his 
years, or the peculiar favour of God hath reprieved him from 
the temptations of incontimence, that man, although a priest or 
bishop, may, without the least i injury to the strictest rales of 
piety or religion, contract a second marriage. Bigamy in him, 
as Theodoret* invincibly argues, will become involuntary, and 
consequently not derogate from his character of priest or Chris- 
tian. Besides, it was an abuse very frequent in that age, both 
among the Jews and Gentiles, to divorce their wives upon the 
slightest occasion, or the least discontent ; an abuse which 
argued in all an inconsistent and unjust, and in many a lustful 
mind ; and, therefore, although committed before their con- 
version, rendered such persons unworthy of this sacred 
character. This interpretation therefore is embraced by Theo- 
doret, who, after he had affirmed the same opinion to be 
maintained by many others, and asserted it by many reasons, 
concludeth thus, ‘‘They seem to me to be in the right, who 
hold, that the Apostle here teacheth him to be worthy of 
episcopal ordination, who liveth chastely wth one only wife. 
For he hath not herein rejected second marriages, which he 
hath in many cases even commanded to be.contracted. Con- 
sidermg then these and such like arguments, I receive the 
interpretation of these writers.”+ St. Chrysostom, also, in 
one placet explains it the same way. And St. Hierom, when 
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freed from the passion of disputing against Jovinian, inclined 
to the same opinion. For proposing* the example of two 
bishops, whereof the one shall have lost his wife in his youth, 
and overcome by the necessity of the flesh, shall marry another, 
bury her after some time, and ever after contain ; the other 
shall enjoy the company of but one wife, even till his death : 
he determineth the former to be the better, more chaste, and 
more continent. And in another place,+ resolving Oceanus’s 
question, whether Carterius, a Spanish bishop, who had 
married one wife before, and a second after baptism, had not 
thereby violated the Apostle’s injunction, of a bishop being 
the husband of one wife? He pronounceth, that he hath not. 
Lastly, the contrary opinion is built upon a false foundation. 
For, not to say that it was first set on foot by Tertullian, 
after he was become a Montanist, and from him received by 
the Latin Fathers, yet it relieth wholly upon these two false 
suppositions. First, that according to any other sense, the 
precept of the Apostle would have been unnecessary, the Roman 
laws never allowing polygamy. Secondly, that the Apostle 
maketh use of the same phrase, when he commands a widowf 
to be chosen, “the wife of one husband,” yeyorvia éevog 
dvdpoc yuri, although no laws or civilized nations ever 
permitted women to have two husbands at the same time. 
But both these reasons vanish when opposed to our third 
interpretation : for divorce was permitted by the Roman as 
well as the Jewish laws, for many other causes besides that of 
adultery, which alone was allowed by Christ: so that whoso- 
ever had put away his wife for any other cause, and married 
another, might truly be said to have two wives; and any 
woman, who had married again after such an unlawful divorce, 
had truly two husbands. 

Having thus refuted the pretence of divine or apostolical 
institution, I proceed to the second proposition, that the 
celibacy of the clergy had nothing excellent in itself, and pro- 
duceth no real advantage, either to the Church or the Christian 
religion, beyond marriage. And here I am not ignorant, 
what panegyrics and encomiums of virginity have been composed 
by many of the ancients, and almost all the writers of the 
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barbarous ages. This was a large field for them, wherein to 
display their rhetoric, a subject so spacious in itself, and 
glorious in its title, that it is no wonder that it hath been the 
theme of so many luxuriant wits; many of which have little 
less than deified it, and equalled its merits to the collection of 
all other Christian virtues. I shall not here undertake, nor is 
it necessary to make an harangue upon the praises of marriage, 
much less to depress the excellencies of the virgin state ; it will 
suffice to shew the weakness and invalidity of the contrary 
arguments, and thereby reduce both marriage and virginity to 
that equilibrium, wherein nature first placed them, and our 
Saviour left them. 

First, then, I observe, that this extraordinary affection and 
reverence of virginity was first started and introduced by a 
heretic, Tertullian; who, deceived by the enthusiasms of 
Montanus, endeavoured to refine the Christian religion, and 
advance it into a system of angelic perfection. He led the way 
to the writers of the Latin Church ; who, receiving this preju- 
dice from him, propagated it im some measure among the 
Greeks, although it never was by them embraced with that 
zeal, and pursued with that fervour, which always accompanied 
it inthe Western Church. Secondly, it may be observed, that 
this extravagant veneration of virginity prevailed proportionably 
to the decay of learning, and increase of ignorance in all ages. 
The reputation of celibacy was ever then highest, when know- 
ledge was at its lowest ebb: particularly in the tenth and 
eleventh ages, the most scandalous and barbarous periods of 
time that ever the Church waded through; when learning 
seemed banished out of the whole world, then celibacy 
triumphed everywhere, and was looked upon as the consum- 
mation of all virtues; marriage of the clergy decried and 
abolished, and more monasteries founded than in all the ages 
either before or since. Thirdly, this opinion was first pro- 
duced, and ever after advanced and maintained by a gross 
mistake: that there is somewhat of impurity or sinfulness in 
the use of marriage, and that chastity cannot be retained in a 
married state. 

That the admirers of celibacy among the ancients were 
guilty of this mistake, we shall have hereafter occasion to 
observe ; and although the more learned writers of the Church 
of Rome are ashamed of such a proposition, yet do they con- 
stantly fall back and recur to it, when they assign the reasons 
of imposing celibacy upon the clergy. So Bellarmine, after he 
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had before disowned it, when his purpose requires it, doubts 
not to say, “‘It cannot be denied, that some impurity and 
pollution intervenes in the act of marriage ; not what is a sin, 
but what ariseth from sin.”* If by this pollution and impurity, 
he means a natural one, we grant it; but then that affects not 
the soul, nor depreciates the worth of marriage ; if a moral 
one, that will indeed be truly and properly a sin; but this he 
dares not say. Besides, his distinction of a sin, and a conse- 
quence of a sin, is wholly vain. For if, in all use of marriage, 
the effect of a sin interveneth, then cannot marriage be used 
without some precedent sin: a proposition so false and erro- 
neous, that the use of marriage was intended for our first 
parents in a state of innocence, and would have been practised 
to this very day, had they never fallen. Nay farther, whether 
fallen or not fallen, it was their duty to make use of marriage. 
for the propagation of mankind ; and even for some ages after 
the creation, it was so far from being meritorious, that it was. 
unlawful to continue virgins. But if by the antecedent sin, 
which produceth this pollution in the act of marriage, Bellar- 
mine means only the original depravity of our nature: if it be 
a necessary effect of this depravity, then God cannot in justice, 
and will not in merey, impute it to us; if it be not a necessary 
effect of it, then marriage may be used without it, and his pro- 
position will fall to the ground. 

However, because this ever was, and is still the great engine 
of the patrons of virginity, wherewith they gained applause in 
the world, and blinded the eyes of the unwary people, it will 
not be amiss to clear this matter a little farther, and demon- 
strate that a true and proper chastity and continence may be 
observed in marriage ; which will also overthrow most of the 
authorities produced out of the writings of the more moderate 
and disinterested Fathers, as insinuating no more than an 
advice of chastity in the use of marriage. If this proposition 
seemeth harsh or like a paradox, it is only because we are un- 
acquainted with it, and our judgment anticipated by false 
notions of chastity, which consists as well in a moderate and 
well-regulated use of matrimonial acts, as in a total abstinence 
from them; nay, the former will always be a virtue, the latter 
sometimes asin, (as in the infancy of the creation, and if one 
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married person totally abstaineth without the consent of the 
other,) and in most cases but a thing indifferent, and then 
only a virtue, when it administers occasion and opportunity 
to a greater good, than is the propagation of mankind, 
and virtuous education of children for the future service of God. 
Such cases did often happen in the beginning of Christianity, 
and the times of persecution ; but in the calm and flourishing 
estate of the Church, are more rarely to be found. So that in 
all others, chastity, im the notion of a total abstinence, is a 
thing wholly indifferent, even although such abstinence should 
be true and perfect. But alas! the far greater part of man- 
kind are not capable of such an abstinence, which con- 
sisteth not only in the preserving the body from actual 
pollution and unlawful pleasures, for that may be a matter of 
necessity as well as choice, and is common to thousands who 
shall never see the glories of heaven; but also in refraining the 
mind from the desires, and even the thoughts of uncleanness, 
and preventing the circles of an inward fire. Such a man may 
truly be said to retam a pure and unspotted virginity; but 
then I doubt, that at the same time he will be the phoenix of 
his age. And then after all, if he want either abilities or a 
will to employ himself in virtue and the service of God, to 
greater advantage than he could have done in a married state, 
his celibacy will be devoid of all merit, and become wholly 
indifferent. 

On the other side, the conservation of a true chastity is both 
possible and easy in marriage; if it be not frequent, that 
ariseth from the corruption of mankind, not any deficience or 
imperfection of marriage. Now that chastity and continence 
may be here found and practised, the Apostle assureth us, when 
he saith, Tipwc 6 yapoc évy maou, kal i Koitn dpiavroc,* 
** Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled,”’ or un- 
polluted, directly contrary to Bellarmine’s proposition. The 
Apostle is herein followed by almost all the Fathers. I shall 
produce some of them : and first, the great Paphnutius, who, 
when in the Council of Nice, the celibacy of the clergy was 
proposed, under the pretence of advancing chastity,t pro- 
nounced ‘‘ the embraces of a lawful wife to be chastity,” and 
was therein applauded by the whole Council. So Clemens 
Alex. : ‘“ Just men under the old law begat children, marrying 
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(or using marriage) continently.”* <‘‘ What, may we not use 
marriage continently ? and not go about to dissolve that, which 
God hath joined.’+ ‘He also who marrieth for the sake of 
procreation of children, ought to use continence, so as not to 
lust even after his own wife, whom he ought to love, begetting 
children with an honest and chaste will.”’t Lactantius,§ “ As 
the woman is bound by the laws of chastity to lust after no 
other object, so is the husband bound by the same law, because 
God hath joined the husband to his wife, by the union of one 
body.’’|| St. Ambrose, ‘‘ Virginity hath its rewards, widowhood 
its merits; there is also place for conjugal chastity.” ‘ The 
Apostle{] commands a bishop to be the husband of one wife ; 
not that he excludeth an unmarried man, for that is not the 
sense of his precept; but that by conjugal chastity he may 
preserve the grace given him in baptism.” | 

If then chastity is common both to marriage and celibacy, 
the latter can have no intrinsic excellence beyond the former. 
Nor indeed do our more judicious adversaries pretend to that. 
Few are guilty of so foul an error, except some zealous and 
unlearned monks. The excellence, therefore, of it is wholly 
accidental, and consists only in affording greater advantages of 
piety, knowledge, and beneficence, than marriage. This, there- 
fore, is next to be examined. Let us then consider any one as 
a man, a Christian, and a priest. If in the first quality, as a 
member and citizen of mankind, that estate will deserve the 
pre-eminence, which is most communicative of good, and benefi- 
cial to the whole universe. The benefits of celibacy are indirect, 
accidental, and rare; those of marriage, direct, natural, and 
frequent. If, as a Christian, that state will be most eligible, 
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that more immediately procureth the grace and favour of God; 
this celibacy directly affords to none ; marriage confers on all, 
in the opinion of the Church of Rome, who make it a sacra- 
ment. If, as a priest, that stateis preferable, which giveth the 
greater and more diffusive example to the laity. A virtuous 
celibacy will be indeed exemplary to virgin laics, the smallest 
and most inconsiderable part of the Church. But then a pru- 
dent and religious conduct of marriage will serve as a rule for 
other married persons, the far greater part of the laic Church. 
Thus far the merits of both are at least equal. If we recur 
to the authority of examples, we may begin at Paradise, and 
the first state of mankind. Here we find a married couple even 
in the state of innocence, and the very first blessing given by 
God unto mankind, to be this, “ Be fruitful, and multiply.”’* 
And as it can be no laudable arhbition to desire to exceed the 
piety and innocence of Paradise, so neither can it be any great 
perfection to defeat the first blessing of the creation. If we 
descend hence until the times of Moses, we shall find all the 
patriarchs, both before and after the flood, to have pleased God, 
and served their generations at the same time. All this while 
celibacy hath no example, nor any one precedent. If we look 
into the Mosaic law, marriage was there expressly permitted, 
and indirectly commanded to the priest, smce none but their 
own posterity could be admitted into that order. I am not 
ignorant that the patrons of celibacy urge mightily the three 
days abstinence from their wives,+ imposed upon the people, 
in preparing themselves to receive the law of God in Mount 
Sinai. But this was enjoined not only to the priests, but to all 
the people ; was a short and temporary, not a total and per- 
petual abstinence; served only to typify that inseparable purity 
of mind and body, which was to flourish in the Church of 
Christ ; and was a mere rite and ceremony, unworthy of the 
dignity and simplicity of the Christian religion. Again, if we 
consider the saints and prophets of the Old Testament, St. 
Chrysostom will tell us, that all the prophets had wives and 
families, as Esaias, Ezekiel, and the great Moses ; and yet suf- 
fered thereby no diminution of their virtue. Or if we take our 
measures from the venerable examples of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, we may learn both from their doctrine and practice, that 
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the perfection of a Christian state consists not in an idle and 
contemplative, but in an active and benefactive state. That 
most, if not all the Apostles, were married, we shall prove 
hereafter ; and if our Saviour chose a single state, wherein to 
pass his life on earth, Clemens Alex. shall answer for us, that * 
he had his proper spouse, the Church ; that he was no ordinary 
man, who should either want a help, or be subject to the 
temptations of incontinency; that it was not necessary for him to 
continue his species by procreation, who was himself God blessed 
for evermore. And then if we cast our eyes upon the worship 
and opinion of the Gentiles, we shall find celibacy in no great 
esteem among them, and marriage not only allowed to their 
priests, but even made necessary to some of them ; insomuch 
as the Pontifex Maximus among the Romans could continue no 
longer in his office than his wife lived. St. Hierom+ indeed, 
and after him all the champions of celibacy, allege the example 
of the Hierophantze of Athens. But had that good Father, in 
the heat of his disputation, considered the character of those 
priests, he would not have ventured to produce their example. 
For if we may believe the relations of Lucian, and the more 
ancient Christian writers, those Hierophante of Greece prac- 
tised in their secret rites and mysteries, the most abominable 
lusts and villanies of the Pagan superstition. In speaking of 
this matter, I will farther observe, that there was but one great 
order of priests among the heathens which professed virginity, 
those of Cybele or Isis (for as for the vestal virgins, they were 
permitted to marry when their time of service was expired), 
and but one sect of philosophers that decried and contemned 
marriage, the Epicureans ;{ and of these, the first were the 
most infamous and incontinent of all priests, the latter the most 
debauched and voluptuous of all philosophers. 

Lastly, if we consult reason (for Scripture we have before 
examined, and tradition we shall hereafter), neither will that 
declare in favour of celibacy. That will only teach us that 
state is more noble, which most advanceth the happiness of 
life, and gives the greatest assistance to the perfection of our 
nature. For neither marriage nor celibacy have of themselves 
any intrinsic merit, at least not celibacy, as we before proved. 
Neither of them doth immediately and directly illuminate the 

understanding, refine the reason, or purge the will. Now the 
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happiness of human life, and the perfection of nature, consists 
in the tranquillity and imperturbation of the mind, whereby 
it is fitted for the contemplation of her Creator, and the exer- 
cise of all more noble and sublime virtues. This. tranquillity, 
next to habits of vice in the soul, is chiefly interrupted by im- 
moderate and ungoverned passions in the body, although even 
those habits were produced at first by the intemperance of these 
passions. The greatest and most vehement of our passions, are 
those of desire, and among them the propensity to the con- 
tinuation of our species obtains the first place. A right use of 
marriage satisfies this propensity,, allays its violence, secureth 
the mind from all tempests on that side. This celibacy can do 
only in those who have the gift of continence, who perhaps 
are not the thousandth part of mankind ;, if those be excepted,, 
to whom not God or virtue, but some defect of nature, hath 
given areprieve from this passion. In the rest, celibacy, espe-~ 
cially when enforced, will be only the occasion of perpetual, or 
at least intermitting tempests,, which instead of a sweet serenity, 
will introduce into the mind a turbulent commotion, disorder 
all her thoughts, and deprive her of all happiness. Or if we 
should grant, which is most false, that celibacy well governed, 
is in all able to give the mind the same tranquillity, and secure 
her from all perturbations arising from the passion of desire, 
yet still the merits and advantages of marriage and celibacy 
will be equal, even in this consideration. | 
There remain then only arguments of temporal convenience, 
and outward decorum of the Church. And here, though it 
might suffice to observe, that arguments of convenience are of 
no validity against a probability of unlawfulness, much less 
against an express divine permission; yet shall I briefly ex-. 
amine the reasons of this kind produced by our adversaries. 
They may be reduced to three heads: A greater immunity 
from secular cares and worldly business, and thereby a. better 
opportunity to attend the service of God, and execute the duties 
of their office. Secondly, A certain indecency in the use of 
marriage, which renders it incompatible, or at least inconve- 
nient to the sacerdotal office. Thirdly, The better adminis- 
tration of the goods and revenues of the Church. As for the 
first, that might mdeed with some colour have been pleaded in 
the infancy of the Gospel, when many of the clergy were 
designed as itinerant preachers for the propagation of the faith; 
although it was then so far from being necessary, that many of 
the Apostles did in their travels lead about with them, if not, 
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their wives, which is most probable, yet at least women. But 
now when the faith is planted, and the clergy have particular 
limits assigned them, wherein to execute their office, that reason 
ceaseth. Another case may happen, wherein this argument 
may take place; in times of persecution, when it is of great 
advantage and interest to the Church, that her clergy give 
examples of patience and constancy to their flock, and is very 
probable that a man will embrace martyrdom with a greater 
resolution and unconcernedness, when freed from the solicitude 
of wife and children; whose consideration, and perhaps im- 
portunities, might tempt him to prevarication ; but then celi- 
bacy is here also so far from being necessary, that it will aug- 
ment the merits and the glory of martyrdom to break through 
those obstacles and slight those considerations. However, cer- 
tain it is, that in the peaceable and flourishing times of the 
Church, this reason is of no validity. Hence it appeareth, 
with how little reason our adversaries urge that so much cele- 
brated text of St. Paul,* “He that is unmarried, careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord.’”’ An admonition by the Apostle adapted to those 
times of persecution; as appears by the preface of it: ‘‘ But 
I would have you (speaking to all Christians) without careful- 
ness.” For otherwise, marriage does not necessarily involve 
more carefulness or disquiet than celibacy. If a greater anxiety 
doth ordinarily attend it, that proceeds not from the nature of 
marriage, but the abuse of men. And therefore Clemens 
Alex.t answers to the ancient heretics, urging this very text 
against marriage: ‘‘ What then? Cannot those who please 
their wives in a lawful way, give thanks to God? May nota 
married man, together with his marriage, care for the things 
that belong to the Lord?” Further, these texts do no more 
prove the necessity or convenience of priests’ celibacy, than they 
do of all other Christians. Nor can it be here pretended, that 
the clergy are more peculiarly devoted to the service of God, 
and therefore more particularly obliged to this duty. For 
first, that would suppose some excellency in celibacy, which we 
have proved cannot be found; and then the priests under 
the old law were no less solemnly dedicated to God, who yet 
were not debarred marriage. Besides, the Church of Rome 
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excludes not those from holy orders, who have either buried 
their wives, or vow a perpetual abstinence from them, although 
they may have many children then alive. As* if an equal 
solicitude and anxiety were not required to provide for chil- 
dren begotten before as after ordination. Not to say that 
the ancient heretics made use of the same plea, and shunned 
marriage, to avoid the trouble of providing necessaries for a 
family ; and that the Apostle was not ignorant of this incon- 
venience, if it be any, and yet thought it not sufficient to enjoin 
celibacy to the clergy. But in truth, it isa mere chimera, a fig- 
ment and a vain suspicion. For to use St. Chrysostom’s words, 
** Marriage* doth not only not hinder the practice of divine 
philosophy, if we will be sober, but also administers to us 
great assistance in it, by calming the turbulences of nature, and 
not permitting it to be tossed in tempests, but preparing it a 
haven, wherein to ride securely. Wherefore God hath herein 
granted a privilege to mankind.” Again, if a priest or, bishop 
must therefore be unmarried, that he may decline the cares 
and troubles of the world, then certainly with much more 
reason he ought not to intermeddle in secular business, and 
the government of whole provinces. For who can imagine 
that the government of a single family involves more care 
and trouble than the admimistration of St. Peter’s patri- 
mony? Lastly, I appeal to the experience of the whole world, 
whether the regulars of the Church of Rome, who to their vow 
of continence have added another of retirement from the world, 
do not busy themselves in secular matters, exercise merchan- 
dize, and heap up riches beyond the clergy of the Church of 
England ? , 

The second reason alleged by our adversaries, is a certain 
indecency and impurity in the act of marriage, which renders 
it unfitting for a priest to proceed from the late embraces of 
his wife, to the administration of holy things. So that because 
the clergy of the Christian Church do either daily administer 
the sacraments, and offer up sacrifices of praise and thanks- 
giving to God, in the name of all the people, or at least ought 
to be always ready and prepared to doit; they ought there- 
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fore perpetually to abstain from conjugal duties. This was 
ever the chief argument and foundation of celibacy. Popes 
and Councils, in enjoining it to the clergy, seldom make use 
of any other than this ; and all the enemies of priests’ marriage, 
from the times of Origen to this day, have certainly placed it 
in the front of their arguments: yet after all, it is a shameful 
and most foolish sophism. For if, by this indecency and im- 
purity in the use of marriage, they mean a moral one, that is 
absolutely false, and flat heresy. The very opinion of the 
Marcionites, Encratites, and other more absurd heretics. But 
if they mean only a natural impurity, that in no ways renders 
any man less fit for the service of God, nor ought to exclude 
him from the administration of holy things, any more than the 
other more frequent evacuations of nature. So gross a conceit, 
is unworthy the simplicity of the Christian religion, and makes 
it degenerate into the dregs of Judaism. Besides, if we should 
suppose a natural impurity somewhat indecent in the clergy, 
(which yet is foolish to imagine of a secret and hidden impu- 
rity such as this is,) yet will it be infinitely outweighed by the 
inevitable danger of a moral turpitude, to which priests are 
exposed by enforced celibacy. Lastly, this argument of the 
daily celebration of mass, and consecrating of the eucharist, 
affects not deacons nor sub-deacons ; and is entirely overthrown 
by the practice of the Church in the apostolic and primitive 
times ; when all baptized Christians daily received the eucha- 
rist, and yet cannot be supposed either to have been enjoimed, 
or have used perpetual abstinence from their wives.. 

The third reason is, the better economy of the goods and 
revenues of the Church, which our adversaries would not have 
expended upon wife and children, but in public acts of charity. 
This might indeed, with some pretence, be urged, if all the 
unmarried clergy employed the superfluity of their revenues 
upon piety and charity, or none of the married clergy did it, or 
if the well-ordering of families, and good education and decent 
provision for children, were not of advantage to the public. 
But these are equally false. And then in vain are wives and 
children removed, when nephews and other relations can gain 
access. ‘The examples of the Court of Rome, especially for 
the last two hundred years, demonstrate, that Popes have 
employed themselves with greater zeal and fervour, to the 
agerandizing of their families, than ever the married clergy 
of the Reformed Churches did to the enriching of their 
posterity. . 
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Thus have we examined the pretended advantages of the 
clergy’s celibacy, and found them to be null and vain. But 
suppose them valid, and really as great as they are represented 
to us by our adversaries: if after all, it hath in other respects 
no less disadvantages, celibacy will yet remain indifferent, both 
in its nature and convenience. To pass by, therefore, the 
inconvenience of celibacy in general, as that it ordinarily pro- 
duceth moroseness, pride, and uncharitableness, to say nothing 
worse, when affected and chosen as a matter of merit, as 
Clemens Alex.* of old observed: I shall consider only the 
particular inconveniences arising from the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy, and mention but two of them ; but those so great 
and sensible, that each of them infinitely outweigheth all the 
pretended advantages of it. The first is the imevitable and 
most certain danger of open incontinence in many of the clergy, 
and thereby introducing a horrible scandal into the Church of 
Christ, which may alone more effectually obstruct piety and 
virtue among the laity, than the preaching of all together can 
promote it. For all ignorant Christians, which are the far 
greater part of the Church, are led more by examples than 
reason, and assent to the Christian religion, merely for the 
authority of their pastors that propose it. So that the scandal 
caused by the lust of one incontinent priest, is more dangerous 
to the Church than the celibacy of an hundred chaste priests 
can be advantageous to it. Now that forced celibacy betrays 
the clergy to open incontinence, let St. Bernard speak :— 
“Take from the Church honourable marriage, and the bed 
undefiled, do you not fill it with fornicators, incestuous persons, 
abusers of themselves, Sodomites, and all kind of unclean- 
ness!’’+ ‘This experience hath also sadly demonstrated, as we 
may hereafter shew. The second inconyenience of forced 
celibacy is, that it deprives the Church of the service of many 
pious and learned men ; who either being already married, will 
not consent to separate themselves from their wives ; or being 
yet single, will not receive orders upon the terms of celibacy, 
as either finding that they have not the gift of continency, or 


i Lvvopa O° Orw¢ Ty Tpopacer Tov ydapov ot amLaxnpevor TOUTOU, 
pa} kara THY ayia JYveow sic pucavspwriay bmeppuncay, Kai TO 
The ayanne otyerat wap avroic. Strom. 1. 3. [p. 541. Oxon. 1715.] 

tT Tolle de Ecclesia honorabile connubium et torum immaculatum, 
nonne reples eam concubinariis, incestuosis, seminifluis, mollibus, mascu- 
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doubting whether they shall always have it. The lamentable 
effects of this truth in England and Germany, in the eleventh 
and twelfth ages, we shall afterwards have occasion to 
mention. 

Lastly, suppose that celibacy had all the aforementioned 
advantages, and none of the inconveniences ; yet still, if mar- 
riage hath peculiar advantages which celibacy wants, both will 
remain indifferent, and neither to be preferred. That marriage 
hath such, cannot be denied: for not to say that marriage, in 
the opinion of the Church of Rome, actually confers grace, 
and was chosen by Christ to be a type of his mystical union 
with the Church ; not to urge the precedent arguments, nor 
produce anew the authority of St. Chrysostom ; not to say, that 
the virtuous marriage of a priest may be highly exemplary to 
his people, since the effects of it are visible and manifest in the 
prudent government of his family, and the pious education of 
his children ;* whereas continence, which is the perfection of 
celibacy, is a virtue of the soul, invisible and hidden from the 
eyes of men, and so cannot be properly exemplary : to pass by 
all this, I will allege only the authority of Clemens Alex., 
in these words: ‘‘ Marriage, as well as celibacy, hath its pecu- 
liar offices and duties pleasing to God, I mean the care of 
children and wife. Whence the Apostle commandeth those to 
be chosen bishops, who, from the virtuous government of their 
own families, have learned to preside over the Church well.”’+ 
«And, in truth, a man approveth not himself im choosing a 
single life; but he transcends the ordinary rank of men, who 
useth marriage, and the procreation of children, and the 
government of a family, without immoderate affection or 
anxiety ; and notwithstanding the care of his house, is unal- 
terable from the love of God, and bravely resists all the temp- 
tations of wife and children, servants and possessions.” t 

Having thus proved, that the celibacy of the clergy was 


* "Eyxpareca Puxiic apery 7) ov« év gavepy, adr’ ty aroKpigy. 
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‘neither instituted by Christ, nor his Apostles, and hath no ex- 
cellence in itself, or convenience to the Church, I proceed to 
the third proposition, that the imposition of it upon any order 
of men is unjust, and repugnant to the law of God. And 
here, because the possibility of continence in all will intervene 
as the main question, I will divide my discourse, and prove— 

I. That the Church hath no authority to hibit marriage 
to the clergy, even supposing that all can contain. 

II. That all cannot contain, and consequently that to 
impose celibacy upon any order of men, made up of all ages, 
constitutions, and humours, is directly contrary to reason, 
justice, and the law of God. 

I. First, then, the Church hath no authority to forbid 
marriage to the clergy, even supposing that all men may, with 
due diligence, obtain the gift of continence. This may be 
evidently deduced from what was last proved; for the Church 
cannot challenge a greater authority than the Apostles had. 
But their authority, as we are assured by St. Paul,* was given 
them only “for edification, and not for destruction.’’ Now that 
the imposition of celibacy tends not to the edification of the 
Church, we have already proved; that it naturally tends to 
the destruction of many members of the Church, is manifest. 
For in so numerous a body as the clergy is, it is morally 
impossible that many of them should not neglect those means, 
whereby the gift of continence may be acquired, and thereby 
fallmg into incontinency, lose their own souls; and by their . 
scandal and example, draw many into perdition with them ; 
whereas, had marriage been permitted them, both would, in 
all probability, have been prevented. Indeed, if the edification 
arising from the imposition, or prohibition of any thing indif- © 
ferent, be obvious and evident, and the destruction either none, 
or dubious and uncertain; or evenif the edification be un- 
certain, so as there be not the least danger of destruction; or 
perhaps even although both edification and destruction were 
equally dubious, the decrees of the Church, in all these cases, 
ought to take place: for otherwise a door would be left open 
for the obstinate contradiction of foolish and unreasonable 
men. But in this case, the edification produced by the celibacy 
of the clergy is, as we have proved, none, or at least, infinitely 
dubious : whereas the danger of destruction, which may be 
caused by it, is most certain, manifest, and apparent. Secondly, 
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the Church cannot totally deprive any man of the liberty of 
enjoying any lawful and natural pleasures ; nor take from him 
any of those comforts and benefits, which nature and the right 
of creation first gave him, and intended for him. She may 
restrain and limit the use of them as to time and place, but can 
by no means totally abolish it. So the Church may forbid 
flesh to be eaten, or marriage to be contracted at some certain 
seasons of the year; but as she cannot enjoin to any man a per- 
petual abstinence from flesh, so neither can she totally forbid 
marriage to any order of men. For this is contrary to the very 
genius and constitution of the Christian religion, whose peculiar 
glory is the simplicity of it, and the entire conformity in all 
the agenda of it to the law of nature. Thirdly, whatsoever 
may be pretended for mhibitmg marriage to the unmarried 
clergy, the Church most certainly cannot dissolve the marriage 
of those who never made any vow of continence, and were 
lawfully married before the prohibition of the Church : since 
our Saviour expressly saith, ‘‘ What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.’* Yet the Church of Rome 
did this in the eleventh and twelfth ages, when many Popes 
and Councils commanded the married clergy to be separated 
from their wives, upon pain of excommunication, not permitting 
them to retain their wives, by relinquishing their offices, and 
retiring into lay communion: although the clergy, in their 
remonstrance offered to Nicolas II., protested that they had 
never made any vow of continence, and could not contain 
without the use of marriage. - | know it is pretended, that the 
clergy, in receiving orders, are supposed to have made a tacit 
and interpretative vow of chastity; but the vanity of that 
pretence I shall manifest immediately. Other reasons might 
be produced, but these are sufficient. 

II. All men cannot contain, and therefore to impose celibacy 
upon any order of men is unjust and contrary to the divine 
law. For all persons who cannot contain, have a right to 
marry by the law of nature, that they may not be necessitated 
to sin; and are commanded to marry by the law of God. 
‘* But if they cannot contain, let them marry ; for it is better 
to marry than to burn.’+ In imposing celibacy therefore 
upon the clergy, the Church of Rome forbids many to marry 
whom God commands to do it. Now that all men cannot con- 
tain, appears from this very place of the Apostle, which 
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insinuates, that in some persons there is no medium between 
marriage and burning; but it is evident, beyond all contradic- 
tion, from the reason of this permission of marriage, assigned 
in the precedent verse: ‘‘ For I would that all men were even 
as I myself; (that is, continent.) But every man hath his 
proper gift of God; one after this manner, and another after 
that.”* Our Saviour expressly teacheth the same thing, when 
to the Apostles objecting, that if the case were so, it is not 
good to marry, he answered, ‘ All men cannot receive this 
saying, save they to whom it is given.’+ And, ‘‘He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it.’ God hath obliged him- 
self indeed by promise, to confer upon us all graces necessary 
for the performance of our duty, and attainment of salvation ; 
but the gift of continence is not of this nature, since God hath 
provided marriage for a remedy of incontinency; which if we 
will not make use of, the danger heth at our own doors, God 
is no further obliged. Indeed, if through any accident, ,;which 
disables either of the married persons, marriage fails to be a 
remedy of incontinency, (which our adversaries frequently 
object) God must be then supposed to have obliged himself to 
bestow the gift of continence when duly asked ; because in that 
case he hath provided no other remedy. So that the argument 
of the Council of Trent,t that ‘God will not deny this gift to 
those that rightly ask it, as having promised not to suffer us to 
be tempted above what we are able,” is wholly impertinent ; 
since God thereby obliged himself to no more than with the 
temptation also to make a way to escape; not that way which 
we best like, for that is not promised, and is highly unreason- 
able ; but which himself pleaseth: and that he hath abun- 
dantly done, im assigning the easy and natural way of marriage. 
As for Bellarmine’s argument, that whosoever desireth the gift 
of continence, thereby to form a habit of it, and that God will 
not be wanting to crown our honest endeavours with a perfect 
possession of it ; that is many ways false. For, first, a desire of 
continence rather supposeth that we yet want it. Then it is 
not an honest endeavour to covet all kind of divine gifts, but 
only those which are necessary ; as it would not be laudable 
now to desire the gift of tongues, merely for ostentation. “ But 
as God hath distributed to every man, so let him walk.’’§ 
Lastly, God crowns not all even honest desires with a grant of 
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them. For suppose any man should, out of the abundance of 
his charity, desire the gift of miracles, merely to cure the 
diseases, relieve the necessities, and remove the errors of man- 
kind, without any admixture of interest or ambition therein ; 
yet would it be irrational to expect the performance of it. As 
for that place, (which is urged by some) “I would that all 
men were even as myself,’ that no more proves the possibility 
of continence in all, than that other place, “I would that ye 
all spake with tongues,”’* doth, that all can obtain the gift of 
tongues. | 

The ancients thought the same thing. So St. Ambrose 
* Virginity is rather in our wish than in our power.’ St. 
Hierom, even when disputing for celibacy, frequently grants 
that all cannot contain, more especially in these words, ‘‘ Fear 
not that all will become virgins. Virginity is a difficult thing, 
and therefore rare, because difficult.” ‘‘ Many are called, but 
few chosen.” ‘‘Many begin, but few can persevere. If all 
could be virgins, our Lord would never have said, He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it. And the Apostle would not 
have doubted in persuading it, nor said, Now concerning 
virgins, I have no commandment from the Lord.’ { St. Ber- 
nard, ‘‘ Would to God, they who begin this tower, would sit 
down and better compute the costs, lest perhaps they have not 
sufficient to finish it. Would those who cannot contain, would 
dread rashly to profess perfection, or undertake celibacy. For 
the tower is costly, and the saying is great, which all cannot 
receive. It were undoubtedly better for them to marry than 
to burn.”’§ Upon this account they thought virginity not 
lawful to be commanded, and even in its nature incapable of 
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imposition. So the author of the Commentaries upon St. 
Paul’s Epistles, extant among St. Ambrose’s works, whom all 
agree to have been Hilary, Deacon of Rome, under Pope 
Liberius, delivers his opinion—‘“ For that reason none ought 
to be obliged to continence, lest being restrained from what is 
lawful, he commit things unlawful. But let him choose for 
himself what he will follow.”* St. Hierom, ‘‘The Apostle in 
persuading virginity, lays not a necessity or a snare upon any. 
For that is beyond the power of men, and would be as it were 
impudence to compel against nature, and say in other words, I 
would have you be what angels are.t Wonder not therefore, 
if amidst the proneness of the flesh and incentives of vices, 
we are not commanded, but taught the life of angels.” St. 
Ambrose, ‘It is virginity alone which can be persuaded, can- 
not be commanded ; a matter rather of wish than precept.’’§ 
Clemens, Alex. “Of necessity therefore marriage must not be 
forbidden.”’|| Theodoret, upon those words, ‘“ In the latter 
days some shall depart from the faith] Forbidding to 
marry, saith, “The Apostle blames not here celibacy or con- 
tinence, but condemneth those who compel to use them.’’** 
Pope Gregory I. “It seemeth harsh and unfit to me, that he 
who hath not obtained a habit of continence, or promised 
chastity, should be compelled to separate from his wife, and 
thereby fall into worse crimes, which God forbid.”+>+ The 


* Tdeo non debet quis constringi, ne ab licito prohibitus, illicita admittat : 
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second Council of Toledo, anno 531, declare, “That they 
have no power to take away from those who desire to marry 
the permission granted by the Apostles.’’** Lastly, Panor- 
mitan determines, “The Pope, even with the greater part of a 
Council, cannot enjoin continence to any order of persons after 
their promotion, if they resist and refuse ; because continence 
is a thing which can be persuaded, but cannot be commanded.’’+ 
Upon the same principle, of the impossibility of continence in 
many, proceeded most of those many Fathers, whom we shall 
presently produce for the validity of marriage, contracted after 
a vow of continence. I deny not that many of the Fathers 
believed it possible for all to obtain the gift of continence ; but 
that doth not in the least prejudice my argument. For the 
Church cannot lawfully impose celibacy upon any, unless it be 
a point of faith that all can contain, which the dissent of those 
doctors I have already produced evidently manifests it is not. 
If it be objected, that the acquisition of continence is possi- 
ble to all, by the use of frequent watchings, long fasts, and 
other great austerities: I answer, first, it may be perhaps 
justly questioned, whether it be lawful to afflict the body with 
those austerities, which are in some persons necessary to the 
attainment of chastity. For the soul ought sweetly to guide 
and direct, not tyrannise over the body, which was given as a 
companion, not a slave to it. Here, as in all other actions, 
reason ought to prescribe limits to the government of the soul. 
Now such a mortification as is necessary to destroy lust in 
incontinent persons, will at the same time destroy their health, 
and consequently more hinder the service of God, the practice 
of virtue, the exercise of piety, than a single life can promote 
it, or marriage would obstruct it. Secondly, if it should be 
lawful for the soul voluntarily to exercise this arbitrary 
power upon the body, yet most certainly it is unlawful for 
the Church to impose anything, which will induce a necessity 
of offering violence to nature, weakening the energy of the 
soul, heaping diseases upon the body, and dissolving the har- 
mony of both. Thirdly, all are not able to undergo these 


* His autem quibus voluntas propria desiderium nubendi persuaserit, 
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austerities, and when undergone, they are not always sufficient — 
to prevent incontinency. The frequent repetition of them 
demonstrates this ; which would be useless and foolish, if the 
disease did not as often recur. Not watchings or fastings, not 
whippings, or even emasculation itself, practised of old by 
Origen and the Valesian heretics, and in the last age by Am- 
brosius Morales,* can wholly eradicate in some this peccant 
humour. It must needs have been a very violent passion, the 
indignation of which could extort so severe a remedy ; which, 
when it was used, did effectually indeed preserve the body, but 
not in the least diminish the lust of the mind. ‘Yet it is the 
mind which either sanctifies or pollutes the body. For what 
doth it profit to have the body clean, and the soul polluted ? 
whereas the body is either saved or damned by the merits of 
the soul.”+ As for all other severities, how ineffectual they 
are, in some constitutions, Palladiust relates a memorable story 
of Moses, a most famous abbot in the deserts of Egypt, after- 
wards made Bishop of the Arabians, whom Palladius calls the 
Blessed; and Theodoret, the divine Moses, § who from his youth 
perpetually vexed with temptations of incontinency, could not 
free himself from them by all the austerities which wit could. 
invent, or nature endure; and therefore all his life was forced — 
to abstain from receiving the sacrament, till in his old age he 
was by an extraordinary miracle delivered from them. Upon 
which Palladius makes this remark, “For in truth concupis- 
cence is perfectly untameable.”’ | 

But the great plea of the writers of the Church of Rome 
remains behind, which must be more largely discussed. They 
pretend that the Church imposeth celibacy, or a necessity of 
continence upon no man. ‘That she hath annexed it indeed to 
the four superior orders of the clergy, but then forceth none to 
enter into those orders ; that the unlawfulness of the clergy’s 
marriage is not so much founded in the prohibition of the 
Church, or incompatibility of marriage with holy orders, as in 


* Thuan. Hist. 1. 99 in fin. [vol. 5. p. 104. Genev. 1620. ] 
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the vow of continence, which all either do make, or are sup- 
posed to make, when they receive those orders. To this I 
shall oppose, and in order prove these three propositions. 

I. This plea cannot justly be used by the Church of Rome, 
nor will excuse her practice. 

II. A vow of continence obligeth not in case of insuperable 
incontinence, and then may not only lawfully, but must neces- 
sarily be violated. 

IlI. Whether lawfully or unlawfully, necessarily or unne- 
cessarily violated, if marriage be contracted after a vow of 
continence, it is firm and valid, and cannot be rescinded. 

I. For the first, That this plea neither belongs to, nor avail- 
eth the Church of Rome, it appeareth many ways. As first, 
although it should be granted that the Church of Rome directly 
imposeth celibacy upon none; yet it cannot be denied, that she 
forbiddeth all who have once made a vow of continence, ever 
after to violate it, although im case of incontinence, when the 
impossibility of observing it any longer without actual sin, 
makes the violation of it become necessary, and commanded 
by the law of God. Secondly, she hath actually and often 
_ imposed continence upon those who never vowed it; as when 
she first enjoined celibacy to the clergy, and renewed the 
injunction when become obsolete. Nor can she at this day be 
excused from the same imposition, since a numerous society of 
clergymen are necessary to the being and continuance of the 
Church ; and she hath enjoined celibacy to all who will be 
members of this society ; although it be uncertain, whether 
there be so many continent persons in the Church as are 
necessarily required to execute the ministry of it, much more 
whether among all continent Christians, there be so many both 
worthy and willing to receive orders, as may serve the necessi- 
ties of the Church. Thirdly, whether the Church commands 
any to make a vow of continence, or forbids them to violate it 
when made ; both equally defeat all the great advantages and 
glorious merits, which are pretended to be in-celibacy. For 
nothing can be either acceptable or meritorious which is not 
purely voluntary, neither commanded nor punished by any 
human laws. Otherwise it can ever appear, whether the 
action proceeds from the dictates of the will, or rather from 
_ the awe of that command, and the fear of that punishment. 
And therefore St. Hierom introduceth Christ thus speaking, 
“Those eunuchs please me, which will, not necessity, hath 
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emasculated.”’* Whereas in the Church of Rome, none can 
be admitted into the four great orders, nor yet im the three 
lesser orders enjoy any ecclesiastical benefices or privileges of 
clergymen, unless they vow perpetual continence. Nor is it 
permitted to the former, even to violate their vow, by con- 
tracting of marriage, although they should resign their pre- 
ferments, and depart from the execution of their office. 
Fourthly, which is chiefly to be respected, it can never appear 
that any vow is truly made by those who are ordained, if the 
Church commandeth all such to make that vow. For a vow 
is the peculiar, voluntary and free act of him that voweth, as 
being a promise made to God, and consisteth in the internal 
action of the soul, which necessarily supposeth an intention of 
vowing. So that if any person pronouncing the form of the 
vow, should either not mind what he saith, or at the same time 
resolve the contrary of what he saith ; the first is guilty of 
negligence, the second of a lie; but neither can truly be said 
to have vowed; and therefore if they afterwards marry, do 
violate no vow. This Scotus, Durandus, Dorbellus, Paludanus, 
and other divines of the Church of Rome do expressly teach ; 
and for this very reason maintain that marriage is unlawful to 
the clergy, not upon the account of any vow annexed to their 
orders, but merely for the authority of the Church’s prohi- 
bition. 

As for a tacit and interpretative vow, which many recur to, 
supposing a vow of continence to be inseparably annexed to 
orders, so that these cannot be received, but that at the same 
time a vow must be supposed to have been made, that is wholly 
vain. This refuge was invented as well to avoid the reason 
last mentioned, as to solve an objection drawn from the prac- 
tice of the Church of Rome, which even for the last 600 years 
hath not always required an explicit vow, nor doth at this day, 
although many Popes have enjoined it to be openly and. 
expressly made. But their decrees meeting with great oppo- 
sition, they were forced to let them fall, and recur to this 
expedient of an interpretative vow. This vow must be annexed 
to orders, either by Divine right, or only by the command of 
the Church. If the former, that were indeed sufficient ; but. 
‘then it is absolutely false, as we proved in the first proposition ; 


* Mihi illi eunuchi placent, quos castravit non necessitas sed voluntas. 
L. 1. adv, Jovin. [vol. 4. par. 2. p. 156, Par: 1706. ] 
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and Bellarmine* expressly acknowledgeth ; and may be further 
evinced by this argument, that then neither the Church nor 
the Pope could grant a dispensation of marriage to any of the 
elergy. If it be annexed only by ecclesiastical right or com- 
mand of the Church, then our former argument will return 
with more force. For he who, in receiving of orders, shall 
omit to make that tacit vow, will not be guilty of so much as. 
a lie or dissimulation. He neglected indeed the command of 
the Church; but a vow he neither made, nor pretended to: 
make. So that there remains only a presumptive vow; the 
truth of which resides in every man’s breast and conscience. 
So that none ought to be excluded from marriage by a vow, 
even supposing it valid and inviolable, but those who shall 
confess they made it. And therefore the author of the Gloss 
upon the Decretals of Gregory [X.+ professeth that himself 
and many other doctors with him, cannot imagine how the 
clergy of the Western Church can be said to be obliged by 
vow to continence. This were enough to silence the plea of a 
tacit vow; yet I shall add somewhat more ; as first, the second 
Council of Toledot decrees, that none be looked upon to have 
vowed continence but those who, being asked by the bishop, 
promise it, coram tota plebe, before the whole congregation. 
And all Councils which command a vow to be taken by the 
clergy at their ordination, order it to be made openly, in the 
face of the whole Church. 

Secondly, in the Primitive Church, many were ordained vio- 
lently, and against their wills. So St. Augustine tells Donatus, 
‘That many were apprehended to be ordained bishops, kept in 
hold against their wills, dragged, shut up, and imprisoned, and. 
suffer all this unwillingly, till they be forced to receive ordina- 
tion.”’§ So was St. Augustine himself|| seized upon violently 
by the people of Hippo, dragged to their Bishop Valerius, and 
ordained amidst abundance of tears.. So Epiphanius ordained, 


* Decretum, quo votum annexum est ordinibus, non quidem proprie. 
divinum est. Controv. tom. ii. [De Cler.] 1. [1.] c. 18. [p. 167. col. 1. 
Prag. 1721.] 

+ Decret. Greg. 1. 3. tit. 3. cap. cum olim. [Corp. Jur. Can. p. 366. 
Colon. Mun. 1670.] 

+ Can. 1. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 4. p. 1733. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

_ § Multi ut Episcopatum suscipiant, tenentur inviti, perducuntur, inclu- 

duntur, custodiuntur, patiuntur tanta que nolunt, donec eis adsit voluntas 
suscipiendi operis boni. Ep. 204. in init. [Ep. 173. vol. 2. p. 613. Par. 
1679. ] 

| Possid. in. Vit. Aug. c. 4. [Ibid. Append. ad. vol. 10. p. 260.] 
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Paulinianus, brother of St. Hierom,* as himself confesseth. 
For seeing him present at divine service, without the least 
apprehension of any such violence intended against him, he 
commanded the deacons to apprehend him, and hold his mouth 
with their hands, and in that posture ordained him deacon ; 
and immediately after he had, with many entreaties, persuaded. 
him to do somewhat at the altar belonging to the office of a 
deacon, commanded him to be anew apprehended, and in the 
same manner ordained him priest. Now shall such clergymen 
as these be thought to have made a tacit vow of continence at 
their ordinations? Or must they forfeit all right of marrying ; 
or if already married, must their marriage be dissolved against 
their will, by the violence of others? 

Thirdly, almost all the divines of the Church of Rome agree 
that children are capable of receiving holy orders. Many 
examples of it have been seen in that Church; and at this 
day great numbers of children are ordained priests and deacons. 
in the Abyssine Church.+ 

Fourthly, Gregory Thaumaturgust was ordained Bishop of 
Neoceesarea by Phadimus of Amasea, absent, and not so much 
as dreaming of it. Now, shall either he or those children be 
presumed to have made a vow of continence at their ordina- 
tion, when the first were not capable of making a vow, the 
second did. not know that he was ordained ? 

Lastly, supposing this vow to have been openly and explicitly 
made, granting it to have been intended, and none of all these 
many necessary circumstances wanting, yet will it not oblige, if 
it be not accepted by God. For that the vow is made to God, 
not to the Church, all agree; so that if it be not accepted by 
God, it becomes only a simple resolution of the mind, which 
every man hath a right to change as they shall see good. Now 
we cannot be assured God accepts this vow, unless it be either 
for some excellency and holiness in celibacy, or because himself 
commanded it; both which we before disproved. Nay rather, 
seeing it draws many into open incontinency, and exposeth all 
to the danger of it, it is prejudicial to the honour of God to 
imagine that he accepts, much less delights in such vows. At 
least there is no promise of acceptance, and therefore the obli- 
gation of these vows will ever be uncertain. 


* Epist. ad. Jo. Hier. inter Hieronymi Opp. tom. ii. p. 156. [vol. i. 
. 239. Veron. 1734.] + Alvarez. Hist. Aithiop. 


+ Greg. Nyssen. in vita ejus, p. 976. [Op. Greg. Nyss. vol. 3. p. 544. 
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I pass to the second proposition, that a vow of continence 
obligeth not in case of insuperable incontinence. For no man 
can be obliged by vow, or even the greatest authority upon 
earth, to commit a sin; which in this case will be inevitable, 
unless the vow be violated. And that cases of insuperable 
incontinence without the use of marriage, may and do often 
happen, I proved before, when I demonstrated that all cannot 
contain. And certainly, if in temporal affairs, no vow, con- 
tract, or promise, obligeth m case of a natural impossibility, 
much more will it not oblige in case of moral impossibility ; 
by how much the virtues of the soul are of more concern than 
the conveniences of the body. But I will not further enlarge 
upon this argument, which is in itself so evident; I choose 
rather to observe, that it is highly probable that not only im 
case of impossibility, but even of great and apparent difficulty, 
a yvow of continence ceaseth to oblige. For first, all the 
defenders of the Pope’s dispensing power proceed upon this 
foundation, that circumstances may alter the obligation of a 
vow; and that when a greater good is to be attained, it ceaseth 
to oblige. And, imdeed, this is highly reasonable: for if 
circumstances can alter the nature of actions as to vice and 
virtue, which is on all hands granted, then a vow, which in 
some circumstances may be laudable, or at least lawful, may in 
others become unlawful, or at least not obligatory. Now in 
case of violent, although perhaps not insuperable, temptations 
of incontinence after a vow of chastity, the circumstances of 
him that vows are altered ; and by violating the vow, a greater 
good may be attained, serenity of mind, freedom from unruly 
passions, and an escape from the danger of sin: not in this 
only, but in many other cases also, the diversity of cireum- 
stances may change the obligation of a vow. Whence Aquinas 
determines, that ‘‘ because in matters belonging to himself, a 
man is easily deceived in judging; it is most fit such vows 
should be either observed or omitted, according to the pleasure 
of his superior; yet so, that if any great or manifest incon- 
venience should arise from the observation of such a vow, and 
there were no opportunity of recurring to the superior, a man 
ought not to keep such a vow.”’* Secondly, it is acknow- 


* Quia in his que ad seipsum pertinent, de facili fallitur homo in judi- 
cando, talia vota congruentius secundum arbitrium superioris sunt vel 
servanda vel preetermittenda ; ita tamen quod si ex observatione talis voti 
magnum et manifestum gravamen sentiret, etnon esset facultas ad superiorem 
recurrendi, non deberet. homo tale votum servare. Aquin. [Sum. Theol. } 
2.2. qu. 88, art. 2. infin. [vol. 22. p. 369. col. 1. Venet. 1787.] 
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ledged, even in the Church of Rome, that a vow of continence 
made by one married person, without the consent of the other, 
is null and void, and that because of the danger of incontinency, 
to which the other party is thereby exposed. Wherefore 
Gregory I.* commanded the husband of Agathosa, who had 
entered into a monastery without her consent, to be taken 
thence, although professed, and be forced to live with her. 
But if the danger of another’s damnation, produced by a vow 
of continence, can dissolve the obligation of it, certainly much 
more will the danger of any one’s own damnation, produce the 
same effect. Thirdly, if it be true what Salast the Jesuit 
teacheth, that a friar professed of any approved order, who 
shall have a probability of divine revelation, that God dis- 
penseth with his vow, to enable him to marry, may marry, 
and make use Of this probable, though doubtful dispensation ; 
certainly he, who after continency vowed in the taking of 
orders, shall find himself assaulted with any grievous, temp- 
tations of incontinence, may make use of the same remedy, 
having more than a probable, even a plain and undoubted 
revelation of the lawfulness of it, in these words: ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less, to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife; 
and it is better to marry than to burn.’{ So that im many 
cases it is lawful, in some necessary, to break this vow. 
Thirdly, Whether lawfully or unlawfully, necessarily or 
unnecessarily violated, if a marriage be contracted after a vow 
of continence, it is firm and valid as any other, and cannot be 
rescinded : for marriage is a thing of natural and divine right, 
whose continuance, when once contracted, is commanded by 
the laws of God, and first principles of reason; whereas vows 
of continence are but of human institution, as we have proved ; 
or at the most, but of evangelical counsel, as all our adversaries 
confess ; and therefore must, in all cases, give place to a matter 
of natural right, and divine precept. Bellarmine$ acknow- 
ledgeth this, and affirms it to be “the constant opinion of all 
Catholics, that a simple vow hinders the contracting of mar- 
riage, but dissolves it not when contracted ;” although a solemn 
vow, he would persuade us, doth. But since the difference 


* Lib. 9. [11.] Ep. 44. [Ep. 50. vol. 2. p. 1137. Par. 1705.] 

+ Lib. 2. Tract. 8. Disp. unica, sect. 5. numb. 51. 

t 1 Cor. vii. 2, 9. 

§ Apud Catholicos nunquam dubium fuit, quin votum continentiz 
simplex sit impedimentum impediens contrahendum, non tamen dirimens 
contractum. De Matrim. cap. 21. [vol. 3. p. 1801. Ingolstad. 1601.] 
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between a solemn and a simple vow consists merely in an 
external act, in pronouncing outwardly with words, what the 
mind inwardly resolves; this distinction is wholly vain: for 
that external act addeth nothing essential to the vow; and 
although a solemn vow only can subject any man to the cen- 
sures of the Church, and punishment of the state; yet a simple 
vow doth equally oblige in conscience: so that all the use that 
can be made of such a distinction, is this, that such a contract 
is not valid in the present canon or civil law, although it be a 
true marriage in the eyes of God; which is sufficient for our 
purpose, and will make the annulling of it to be unlawful in 
the sight of God, although lawful in human judicatures. 
However, the contrary of this was the only thmg which the 
Council of Trent adventured to define in the cause of celibacy, 
most unhappy in their choice; for that in all the dependent 
questions of vows, marriage and celibacy, there is none more 
apparently false, nor any one opposed by so constant and 
uninterrupted a tradition from the Apostles’ times, to the days 
of Hildebrand, when such marriages were first declared to be 
null and void, if we except two or three obscure or inconsiderable 
Councils, about the year 900. All the Fathers before 
that time, who treat of this matter, not one excepted, allow 
their validity ; and even after that time, all the more famous 
divines and canonists till the Council of Trent. Some pro- 
vincial Councils, indeed, after the year 500, ordered those who 
had contracted such marriages, to be separated from each 
other; but that was not for any invalidity, which they sup- 
posed to be in those marriages, but in way of penance, to 
expiate the guilt of the violation of their vows, and the scandal 
given to the Church ; as may appear from all those canons, 
which Bellarmine* allegeth in defence of the decree of Trent. 
Sometimes also a separation of such married persons was 
commanded, or rather permitted, only thereby to enable the 
man to be re-admitted into the ministry. As for the Council 
of Chalcedon,+ commanding all who contract marriage after a 
vow of continence, to be excommunicated, produced by Bellar- 
mine, who might have added many such-like canons of other 
Councils; they rather prove the validity of these marriages, 
because contented to inflict the punishment of excommunication, 
they proceed not to a dissolution of them ; especially since the 


* Loc. cit. 
ft Can. 16. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 4. p. 764. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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Council of Chalcedon, in the close of that canon, leaveth to 
every bishop a power of remitting even that punishment. But 
that excommunication doth not suppose the invalidity of these 
marriages, evidently appears from the canons of all those 
many Councils, (as Aurelianense II. can. 19. Arvernense, 
can. 6. Toletanum IV. can. 63. Niceenum can. Arab. 53. 
Arelatense I. can. 11.) which excommunicated those Christians 
which married Jews or Gentiles; although none will deny 
those marriages to have been perfectly valid; and further 
ordered the married persons to be separated; which also 
proves, that a sentence of separation doth not simply imply 
the invalidity of any marriage. 

To manifest then the constant tradition of the Church to 
have been contrary to the definition of the Council of Trent, 
I might produce a long bead-roll of Councils, Popes, and 
Emperors, who in their canons, decrees, and laws, have inflicted 
upon the clergy, who married after a vow of continence, no 
other punishment than that of degradation, and some no more 
than an incapacity of rising to higher dignities in the Church. 
All these, by permitting the use of such marriages, must 
necessarily be supposed to have owned the validity of them. 
But because their authority, however certain, yet is indirect, 
I will content myself with those, who if not in terminis, yet 
at least directly, assert the validity of these marriages. I 
begin then with St. Paul, who giveth these instructions to 
Timothy, concerning the deaconnesses of the Church: “ Let 
not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years 
old. But the younger widows refuse; for when they have 
begun to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry: havin 
damnation (in the Greek «pia, which is too severely translated) 
because they have cast off their first faith ; I will therefore that 
the younger women marry.”’* These deaconnesses were women, 
chosen out of the widows, to attend the service of the Church ; 
who, maintained with the revenues of the Church, were with some 
peculiar ceremonies set apart, and as it were ordained to that 
office ; whom decency and the custom of the Church permitted 
not to marry again, because thereby they must have quitted 
their offices, and so defeated the end of their solemn dedication 
to the Church; or, as the Apostle termeth, ‘have cast off 
their first faith.” In taking upon them therefore this office, 
they obliged themselves not to marry again, and therefore as 


* Pesan V..9, 11, 12,14. 
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to a vow of continence, were in the same condition with the 
clergy of the Church of Rome. Now at this time in the 
Church of Ephesus, some young widows had imprudently been 
chosen into the number of deaconnesses, who either not being 
able or not willing to contain, had some of them married, and 
others (as the Apostle seems to imply) had given scandal by their 
loose carriage. The Apostle therefore ratifies the marriages of 
those who were already married, and giveth free leave for the 
rest to marry. But for the future, commands that none be 
admitted into that order under threescore years old; at which 
age there is no danger of incontinency. Now that the Apostle 
treateth here of these deaconnesses or widows, who had pro- 
mised to the Church to observe continence, appeareth as well 
from the context, as from the common interpretation of the 
Fathers; many of whom Bellarmine* reckons up, and em- 
braceth their opinion. 

After the Apostles, sueceed the Fathers. St. Clemens 
Alex., the great defender of marriage, and most learned of all 
the writers of the three first centuries: ‘‘Second marriage, 
after a vow of continence, is unlawful, not in the contract, but 
in the breach of promise.”’+ St. Cyprian,{ speaking of virgins 
that had professed chastity : ‘“ But if they will not, or cannot 
persevere, itis better they should marry, than fall ito incon- 
tinency by their faults.” Epiphanius, although otherwise a 
great bigot of virginity, speaking of those, who, after a solemn 
vow of continence, and undertaking a monastic life, find them- 
selves tempted with lusts, gives them this advice: ‘‘ It is better 
to commit one sin (by violating the vow) than many, (by 
indulging a wandering lust,) it is better for him, who cannot 
perform his undertaking, openly to marry a wife according to 
thelaw.’’§ St. Basil, blaming some virgins, who, after they had 
solemnly devoted themselves to God, and vowed perpetual 
chastity, behaved themselves unseemly, saith, ‘“ It were much 
better for her being married to a husband, to receive from 


* De Monach. 1. 2. c. 24. 

+ Atyapia pera imayyediay mapdvopoy, ob dia THY ovvadeay, 
adAa Ora rd Weddoc. Strom. lib. 1. 

{~ Si autem perseverare nolunt, vel non possunt, melius est nubant, 
quam in ignem delictis suis cadant. Epist. 62. ad Pomponium. [p. 219. 
Venet. 1728. ] 
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him directions of life, and recompense the benefits of his 
government, by assisting him in the care of his family, and 
educating a succession of hopeful children, and so perserve her 
chastity, although it were only to avoid the jealousy of her 
husband.’’* There are extant among St. Chrysostom’s works, 
two eloquent and passionate treatises, written by him whilst 
young, to his friend Theodorus, afterwards the great and 
learned bishop of Mopsuestia, who in his youth having entered 
imto a monastic life, had, in the twentieth year of his age, 
quitted it for the love of. Hermione, a fair virgin, whom he 
resolved to,marry. Here Chrysostom employeth all the strength 
of his. rhetoric to exaggerate the heinousness of his sin com- 
mitted, in violating his vow made to God; yet no where ad- 
ventures to declare, that his marriage would be invalid ; gives 
it the name of marriage, and not of adultery; and although 
he equals the sin of it to that crime, and by a metaphor calls 
it adultery, yet he plainly distinguisheth it from formal.adul- 
tery, more especially in these words: ‘‘ Marriage, you will 
say, is lawful; so say I. Marriage is honourable, saith the 
Apostle, and the bed undefiled; but fornicators and adulterers 
God will judge. But it is not permitted to you to celebrate 
the rites (or rather use the lawfulness) of marriage. or when 
one is joined to a heavenly spouse, to part with him for a wife, 
and join himself to her, this is adultery, although you should 
ten thousand times call it marriage ; and by so much worse 
than adultery, by how much God is greater than men. 
Wonder not if marriage is condemned equally with adultery 
when God is despised.”’*+ Here the crime indeed is sufficiently 
aggravated, but placed wholly, as may be observed, not in the use 
of his intended marriage, but in violating his first faith pledged 
to Christ in his vow of continence: [he] calls his intended con- 
tract, marriage; grants that when married, Hermione will be his 


* TloAA@ aiperwrepov avdpt cuvadOeioay rovrwp modc Tov Biov 
yvioxeioOar' TéTe xoEWdee sic BonOevay Kara Tov Olkoy apo.sny 
THC TpocTaciag a’Tw avrexTivyvoay, &c. lib. de vera Virginit. p. 728. 

+ Atkatog 0 yapoc, cbponpt Kayw° Tipoc yap, Pnoiv, 6 yapoc Kat 
» Koirn apiavtoc, mépvove dé Kai poryod¢e Kpivet 6. Oedc* coi O8 
ovxére Ovvaroy Ta dikara rod ydpov guddtau Tov yap érovpaviy 
cuvapbivra vupdip, TovToy piv adsivar, yuvaiki 0 éavroy 
ovvayar, porxsia TO mpdypa, Kdv puptdKic adTd yapov Kadge, 
padXov O& porxeiag rocotrw devdrepov bow KosiTTwy avOpwTwY 
Gebc. Kai ri Savpateac ci yapog worep porxyeia cKpivera, OTav 
aQerjrat Osdc. Pariven. 2. ad Theodor. laps. cap. 2. [vol. 1. p. 38. 
Par. 1718. 
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wife: and, inthe close of his [this] passage, plainly distinguisheth 
his crime from adultery. Wherefore the Latin translation in 
Fronto Duczeus’s edition, renders it thus: ‘‘ Wonder not 
if such a marriage is compared to adultery.” The same Father 
in another place, saying,* that some monks in his time quit- 
ting their profession, contracted marriage, passeth the same 
censure on them, always proceeding upon this ground, that 
they who make a vow of chastity, do thereby, as it were, join 
themselves in marriage to Christ, and therefore by a subsequent 
marriage, become as it were guilty of adultery. Upon which 
account, also, many other Fathers, in their rhetorical flights, 
give to these marriages the title of adultery. But if we come 
to close and strict reasoning, St. Augustine} will tell us for 
them, that as this marriage with Christ is not true, but only 
spiritual, so neither is this adultery true and real, but only 
spiritual and mystical. This Father professedly handles this 
question, refutes all the contrary objections ; and having said, 
that ‘‘such persons are condemned, not because they after- 
wards contracted a marriage, but because they violated their 
former promise of chastity ;’ determines in these words: ‘‘ No 
small evil ariseth from this inconsiderate opinion of the imva- 
lidity of marriage of holy virgins, which quit their profession. 
For hereby wives are separated from their husbands, as if they 
were adulteresses, not wives; and they who would, by sepa- 
rating of them, reduce them to continence, make their 
husbands become true adulterers, if, while these are alive, they 
marry other wives.”{ Wherefore Gratian contracteth the 
sense of St. Augustine’s argument, and truly represents it 
thus: “ Some affirm those who marry after a vow, to be adul- 
terers; but I say, they grievously sin who separate such 
persons.” § I might produce many other places of St. Augus- 


* IIpoc Tov. yapov ad Tév povacrnpiwy éxBaivovory. Advers. 
vitup. vit. Monast. 1. 3. c. 13. [Ibid. p. 103.] 

+ De bono viduit. ¢ 10. [vol. 11. p. 807. Bassan. 1797.] 

t Damnantur tales, non quia conjugalem fidem posterius inierunt, sed 
quia continentiz primam fidem irritam fecerunt.——Fit autem per hane 
minus inconsideratam opinionem, qua putant lapsarum a sancto proposito 
foeminarum, si nupserint, non esse conjugia, non parvum malum, ut a 
maritis separentur uxores, quasi adulterz sint, non uxores ; et cum volunt 
eas separatas reddere continentiz, faciunt maritos earum adulteros veros, 
cum, suis uxoribus vivis, alteras duxerint. Ibid. [p. 808.] 

§ Quidam nubentes post votum asserunt adulteros esse. Ego autem 
dico, quod graviter peccent, qui tales dividunt. Dist. 27. cap. 2. [Corp. 
Jur. Can, par. 1. p. 88. Colon. Mun. 1670.] 
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tine to the same purpose, especially where, speaking of 
professed virgins, which although incontinent, adventured not 
to marry, partly for shame, and partly for fear of punishment ; 
he giveth his opinion thus: ‘‘ These who long to marry, and 
yet do not marry, because they cannot do it unpunished, it is 
better that they should marry than burn ; that is, than be 
scorched with the secret flames of lust, who repent their pro- 
fession, and are grieved at their promise.’* St. Hierom, 
writing to a consecrated virgin, who, leaving her mother, lived 
with an unmarried clergyman, and was suspected to maintain 
an unlawful familiarity with him, giveth her this advice, either 
to return to her mother, or marry her lover. ‘ Why are you 
afraid to return to her? If you be still a virgin, why need you 
fear a close confinement? If debauched, why do you not pub- 
licly marry? That will be the next refuge after shipwreck, to 
extenuate at least your crime by this remedy.”’+ A passage 
so much the more memorable, because of this couple; the 
one was a clergyman, the other a nun; and yet St. Hierom 
not only alloweth, but adviseth their marriage. The Council 
of Ancyra, in the year 314, decreed, that ‘“ those who, having 
vowed virginity, falsified their promise, should be placed in the 
rank of bigamists.’’{ But none will say that bigamy is un- 
lawful, much less that it is adultery. I might mention many 
other Councils which inflicted only a temporary penance on those 
marriages. Pope Leo I. decreed, that a ‘‘monk,§ who, for- 
saking the profession of continence, either became a soldier, 
or married, should expiate his fault by public penance ; 
because, although warfare may be innocent, and marriage 


* He igitur, que nubere volunt, et ideo non nubunt, quia impune non 
possunt, que melius nuberent quam urerentur, id est, quam occulta 
flamma concupiscentiz vastarentur, quas poenitet professionis, et piget 
confessionis. lL. de Sanct. virginit. c. 34. [ut supra, p. 782. ] 

t Si virgo es, quid times diligentem custodiam ? Si corrupta, cur non 
palam nubis? Secunda post naufragium tabula est, quod male ceperis, 
saltem hoc remedio temperare. Epist. 47. de vitando suspecto contu- 
bernio. [vol. 1. p. 778. Veron. 1734.] 
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p. 1464. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

§ Unde qui (ex Monachis) relicta singularitatis professione, ad militiam, 
vel ad nuptias devolutus est, publice poenitentiz satisfactione purgandus 
est ; quia et si innocens militia, et honestum potest esse conjugium, elec- 
tionem tamen meliorem deseruisse transgressio est. Epist. 92. ad Rusti- 
cum Narbon. cap. 12. [Epist. 167. vol. 1. p. 1426, Venet. 1753.] 
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honest, yet it is a crime to forsake the better choice.” Pela- 
gius the heretic, who, in the matter of vows and marriage, was 
as orthodox as any, in his epistle to Demetrias the virgin, 
falsely ascribed both to St. Hierom and St. Augustine, 
saith, “ Let the consecrated virgins either marry, if they 
cannot contain, or contain, if they will not marry.”* Pope 
Gelasius in the end of the fifth century defineth thus : “If any 
widows shall, through incontinency, violate their profession of 
chastity willingly undertook, it concerns them to take care 
with what satisfaction they may appease God. For as if they 
could not perhaps contain, they were not at all forbidden to 
marry : so when they have once deliberately promised chastity 
to God, they ought to have kept it; yet ought not we to lay 
a snare (or impose a necessity) upon any such: but proposing 
to them the merits of continence, and danger of breaking of a 
vow, leave the matter to their own conscience.’ In the seventh 
age, Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, in his Penitential, 
which was the Canon Law of the Church of England for some 
ages, ordered, that “if any man having a simple vow of 
virginity, married a wife, he should not put away his wife, but 
only do penance.”t{ In which words, lest Bellarmine’s dis- 
tinction of a simple and solemn vow should be thought to take 
place, it may be observed, that Naldus, in his annotations upon 
Gratian, confesseth the word simplex is wanting in all the 
manuscript copies. In the end of the eleventh age, even after 
the decrees of Hildebrand were published, Ivo,§ bishop of 
Chartres, the greatest canonist of the age, relates how a canon 
of the Church of Paris contracted marriage ; and maintains, 
that that marriage neither can, nor ought to be dissolved. In 
the next age, Gratian, the compiler of the Canon Law, (con- 


firmed by Eugenius III., and at this day in use in the Church 


* Aut nubant si se non possunt continere, aut contineant si nolunt 
nubere. Inter Opp. Hieronymi et Aug. 

+ Si que ( viduze) propria voluntate professam castitatem mutabili 

mente calcaverint, periculi earum intererit, quali Deum debeant satisfac- 
tione placare. Sicut enim si se forsitan continere non poterant, nullate- 
nus nubere vetabantur, sic habita secum deliberatione promissam Deo 
pudicitiz fidem debuerunt custodire. Nos autem talibus nullum laqueum ; 
debemus injicere, sed solum, etc. Epist. ad Lucaniz Episc. cap. 21. 
[ Labbe, Concil. vol. 4. p. 1193. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
' + Si vir simplex votum virginitatis habens adjungitur uxori, non 
dimittat uxorem, sed tribus annis poeniteat. Apud Gratian. Dist. 27. 
c. 3. [Corp. Jur. Can. par. 1. p. 88. Col. Mun. 1760.] 

§ Epist. 218. 
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of Rome,) is express for the validity of these marriages. “If 
a deacon,” saith he, ‘‘ will lay down his office, he may lawfully 
use marriage when once contracted. For although he made a 
vow of chastity at his ordination, yet so great is the force of 
the sacrament of marriage, that not even by the violation of 
the vow, can the marriage be dissolved.”* In the thirteenth 
age, Innocent III., and the whole Lateran Council,+ acknow- 
ledged the marriage of priests, in some western provinces, to be 
firm and valid, and the use of it to be lawful. In the fifteenth 
age, Aineas Sylvius,t afterwards Pope, by the name of Pius II., 
and the most learned of all that have sat in St. Peter’s chair 
for these last thousand years, being, when Cardinal of Sienna, 
desired by a priest of his acquaintance, who found that he 
could no longer contain, to obtain for him a dispensation from 
the Pope to marry, returned him answer, that the Pope refused 
it, and at the same time gave him this advice: ‘I acknow- 
ledge you do not act imprudently, if when you cannot contain, 
you seek to marry; although that ought to have been con- 
sidered before you entered into holy orders. But we are not 
all gods, to foresee future necessities. Seeing the case is so, 
that you cannot longer resist the law of the flesh, it is better 
to marry than to burn.”’§ Thus we have proved, that the 
doctrine of the invalidity of marriages, contracted after a vow 
of continence, was unknown in the first ages of Christi- 
anity, opposed in the last, and not universally received in the 
Church of Rome, until defined with an anathema by the 
Council of Trent, which thereby left the controversy in a worse 
condition than they found it. 

Having thus dispatched the controversial, I pass to the 
historical part of my design ; and therein will evince, that the 
celibacy of the clergy was looked upon as a thing indifferent 
in the two first centuries, proposed in the third, magnified in 


* Si vero Diaconus a ministerio cessare voluerit, contracto matrimonio 
licite potest uti. Nam etsi in ordinatione sua castitatis votum obtulerit ; 
tamen tanta est vis in sacramento conjugii, quod nec violatione voti potest 
dissolvi ipsum conjugium., Dist. 27. cap. 1. [ut supra. ] 

t+ Can. 14. Concil. tom. xi. p. 168. [Lut. Par. 1671.] 

¢ Epist. 307. 

§ Credimus te utinon insulso consilio, si quum nequeas continere, con- 
jugium queris, quamvis id prius cogitandum fuerat, antequam initiareris 
sacris ordinibus. Sed non sumus Dii omnes, qui futura prospicere valea- 
mus. Quando huc ventum est, ut legi carnis resistere nequeas, melius est 
nubere quam uri. Ibid. 
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the fourth, and in some places imposed in the fifth ; yet so, as 
that even that imposition did infinitely differ from the present 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of Rome; that however 
commanded in some provinces of the west, it was no where 
universally practised ; that in a few ages this imposition became 
obsolete, this yoke intolerable, and marriage universally pre- 
vailed, till condemned and forbidden by the Popes of the 
eleventh age; that even their decrees and canons became inef- 
fectual by an universal opposition of the whole Church; and 
the lawfulness of marriage in the clergy was afterwards allowed 
and permitted by many Popes, and one General Council of the 
Roman Church: that allthis while celibacy never was imposed 
or practised in the Eastern Church from the Apostles’ time ; 
but the imposition of it was rejected by one, and condemned 
by another Council of the universal Church; and obtained 
not even in the west, till the ambition and usurpation of the 
Popes, drawing to themselves the disposition of all greater 
ecclesiastical preferments, poverty became necessary to the 
married clergy, which caused marriage to be wholly laid aside 
by them about two hundred years before the Reformation. The 
proof of these things shall be the subject of the remaining 
part of my discourse. But first I shall premise these few 
considerations. 

I. Although the ancient Church should have imposed, or 
universally practised celibacy, yet the obligation of that law, 
and authority of that example, would be no reasonable, much 
less necessary motive to the present Church to continue the 
imposition; since the reasons which might have induced the 
ancients to enjoin or use it are long since ceased. Those reasons 
were, to make the clergy more ready and willing to renounce 
the pleasures of the world, and suffer martyrdom in times 
of persecution ; and, by their brave example, incite the laity 
to the same generous constancy of mind. In the flourishing 
and peaceable times of the churches, there could be no other 
reason of enjoining it, than to procure an extraordinary vene- 
ration to the clergy, by their abstinence from permitted plea- 
sures, and thereby facilitate and promote the common edifica- 
tion of the Church. As for the reasons of some admirers of 
celibacy, who were led aside with false prejudices and precon- 
_ ceived errors ; they vanish together with the detection of their 
falsity, and do no longer oblige than those errors are main- 
tamed. But as for the other more solid reasons, Providence 
has annulled the first, by giving rest unto the Church; and an 
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universal decay of piety, as well in clergy as laity, hath de- 
feated the second: since what perhaps was before exemplary, 
is now become a scandal to the whole Christian world. This 
Cassander ingenuously confesseth in these words: ‘ For those 
reasons wherewith the ancients were induced to make this 
constitution, are not only now ceased, but are even become 
opposite. For, first, we see that by this decree, chastity and 
continence is so far from being promoted in the clergy, that 
thereby a door is rather opened to all kind of lust and villany ; 
and covetousness in the clergy so far from being restrained. by 
it, that it seems hence to have received no small increase.” 

II. To confute our adversaries pretence of antiquity, and 
establish my design, it is sufficient to produce the authority of 
some Fathers, who thought the imposition of celibacy unlawful 
or inconvenient to the Church ; to allege the testimony of some 
historians, assuring us that marriage was in their time used 
indifferently by the clergy ; and propose the examples of some 
married clergy ; although some Fathers and writers were of 
a contrary opinion, or the greater part of the clergy perhaps 
practised celibacy. For this will undeniably prove, that both 
marriage and celibacy were left indifferent to all; that neither 
was a point of faith, an institution of Christ or his Apostles, or 
a matter of universal practice. Whereas our adversaries pre- 
tending herein to an uninterrupted tradition, and constant prac- 
tice of the wholeChurch in all ages, must to that end produce a 
perfect consent of all doctors, historians, and writers; and an 
universal practice of all times. If any one writer occur not 
condemned, or any one example not censured by the Church, 
the plea of tradition must fall. Some mdeed of the Roman 
Church, as Erasmus and Cassander, pretended not to so universal 
a tradition and practice; but then they were so far from defend- 
ing the present constitutions of the Church of Rome, by the 
authority of the ancients, that they were open enemies to the 
imposition of celibacy. However, the dissent of ancient doctors 
and councils, and the diverse practices of private clergymen, will 
manifestly demonstrate that celibacy was neither universally 


* Nam cause ille, quibus Majores ad constitutionem hance faciendam 
inductos esse diximus, non solum hodie cessarunt, sed etiam in contrarium 
sunt converse. Nam primo videmus hoc decreto usque adeo castitatem 
et continentiam in clero non confirmari, ut per illud ad omne libidinis et 
flagitii genus fenestra aperta esse videatur: item usque adeo non refre- 
natam in Clero avaritiam, ut etiam freena magis laxata esse videantur. 
Consult. Art. 23. 
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imposed nor practised in the ancient Church, as it is at this 
day in the Church of Rome; but that, as well as marnage, 
left indifferent both to clergy and laity; if not im some par- 
ticular provinces, yet at least in the Universal Church. _ 

III. The numbers of the married clergy in the ancient 
Church, ought not to be estimated only from the accounts of 
them which we find in ecclesiastical history or monuments of 
antiquity. For the relation of wives or children add neither 
ornament nor use to history, nor have any part in it, unless 
upon. extraordinary occasions, which rarely happen. It con- 
cerns not posterity to know, whether Aristotle or Plato were 
married ; since neither marriage nor celibacy will enhance their 
virtue, or diminish their worth. And if mention of wives be 
rarely found in civil, much less will it in ecclesiastical history : 
for women sometimes bear a share in civil matters; but in 
public acts of religion and affairs of the Church it is even un- 
lawful for them to intermeddle. So that if but a few exam- 
ples of marriage in the clergy of the ancient Church can be 
produced, we may thence reasonably conclude that the mar- 
ried clergy were then very numerous. 

IV. The reader may observe, that almost all those places, 
which we shall produce out of the ancient doctors for the law- 
fulness of marriage in the clergy, and against the imposition of 
celibacy, are taken either from their dogmatical treatises, 
which were written deliberately, and in a sedate temper of 
mind ; or from their harangues of virginity, where the very force 
of truth extorted from them those confessions. Whereas the tes- 
timonies made use of by our adversaries, for the necessity or 
convenience of celibacy in the clergy, are for the most part 
drawn either from these encomiastic discourses of virginity ; 
where they employed all the force of their eloquence to mag- 
nify the merits of that state, and recommend it to the world ; 
or from their polemic writings against the adversaries of celi- 
bacy, wherein they were more intent to destroy error than 
establish truth. And no wonder, if on both these occasions, 
corrupted with prejudice, or transported with passion, they bent 
the bow to much, and receded from that exactness of truth, 
which is seated in the middle way. 

To these observations I may add the confession of man 
_ great men in the Church of Rome ; who allow celibacy neither 

to have been imposed, nor universally practised in the ancient 
Church. 'To pass by then Cassander, Erasmus, and the more 
moderate divines of that Church, I will produce only Gratian 
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and Mendoza; the last of which acknowledgeth,* that marriage 
was always allowed to the clergy, and every where thought in- 
different, till forbidden by the Council of Ilhberis in the fourth 
age. ‘The first goeth further in these words:+ “ From this 
authority (an epistle of Pope Pelagius in the sixth age) it ap- 
peareth, that the clergy of the aforementioned order, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, might then lawfully use marriage.’ 
And “in the time of the Council of Ancyra (in the fourth age) 
the continence of the ministers of the altar was not yet intro- 
duced.”” Although perhaps by this last passage deacons and 
subdeacons are understood. However, in another place he 
speaks more generally :{ ‘“‘ When, therefore, we read that the 
sons of the clergy are promoted to be popes or bishops, they 
are not to be thought to have been born of fornication, but of 
lawful marriage; which was every where permitted to the 
clergy before the prohibition, and is to this day permitted to 
them in the Eastern Church.” 

Having premised these few preliminary observations, I pro- 
ceed to matter of fact; and begin with the Apostles: than 
whom none better knew the intention of their Master, or the 
convenience of the Church, and were the best pattern of the 
clergy for all future ages. St. Basil seems to have believed 
that all the Apostles were married ; where speaking of the 
excellency of marriage, he brings in the example of Peter,§ and 
the rest of the Apostles. The interpolator of Ignatius’s Epis- 
tles (who lived in the beginning of the sixth age), in ike man- 
ner produceth the examples of Peter, Paul,|| ‘and the other 
Apostles ;” or, as the Latin translator (ancienter than Ado 
Viennensis, who flourished in the year 875) renders it, “the 


* De confirm. Conc. Illiber. 1. 2. c. 66. 

+ Sive ergo Presbyter, sive Diaconus, sive Subdiaconus fuerit, ex hac 
authoritate apparet, quod in preefatis ordinibus constituti licite matrimonio 
uti possunt.—Tempore Ancyrane Synodi nondum erat introducta con- 
tinentia ministrorum altaris. Dist. 28. cap. 13. [Corp. Jur. Can. par. 1. 
p- 92.] 

~ Cum ergo ex sacerdotibus nati in summos pontifices supra leguntur 
esse promoti; non sunt intelligendi de fornicatione, sed ex legitimis con- 
jugiis nati; que sacerdotibus ante prohibitionem ubique licita erant, et in 
Orientali Ecclesia usque hodie eis licere probatur. Dist. 56. cap. 13. 
[Ibid. p- 195. J 

§ Olog Iérpog av Kai ot Notroi roy ’ATwooréd\wy. Serm, de Ab- 
dicat. rerum post init. 

|| Kai rév a\Awy’Aroarédwy. Epist. ad Philadelph. 

§ Reliqui Apostoli. Ibid. 

pe 
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rest of the Apostles.” The author of the Commentary upon 
the Epistles of St. Paul in St. Ambrose’s works (who was 
Hilary, a deacon of Rome), excepts St. Paul and St. John,* 
and affirms all the rest to have been married. 

_ That St. Peter was married, we are assured by the authority 
of the holy Scripture:+ that he had a daughter by his wife, 
the ancient book of his I<piodo:, or travels,t writ before the 
times of Origen, makes manifest ; to whom the later legendary 
writers give the name of Petronilla. St. Peter is known to 
have had a wife, and “the begetting of children hindered him 
not from obtaining precedency among the Apostles,” saith the 
above mentioned Hilary,§ in his Questions upon both Testa- 
ments, falsely ascribed to St. Austin: for that he was the 
author of them, is abundantly demonstrated by the learned 
Garnerius.|| That he led about his wife with him in his travels 
and preaching, St. Paul plainly intimates in these words: 
“* Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, adedo)y 
yuvatka, as well as other Apostles (or rather, as the rest of the 
Apostles, w¢ kai ot Nourot’Ardcrodor), and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas?” ] Our adversaries indeed pretend, that by 
adedgny yvvaika, in this place, is to be understood not a wife, 
but an assistant woman, commonly of the richer and more aged 
sort, carried about by the Apostles to minister to their neces- 
sities, provide them maintenance, and serve them in the quality 
of deaconnesses: and thus it must be acknowledged the greatest 
part of the ancients did interpret it. However, I will oppose 
to that opinion some considerable and perhaps convictive argu- 
ments. As first, the ordinary acceptation of the word yur), 
both in the Septuagint and the New Testament: where the 
name wife is never designed by any other word. Secondly, 
this interpretation was by the ancients received from Tertul- 
lian, who first proposed it in his book of Monogamy, which he 
writ after he was become a Montanist. Thirdly, the ‘contrary 
opinion of all the Catholics in Tertullian’s time: for in his 


* Omnes Apostoli, exceptis Joanne et Paulo, uxores habuerunt. Comm. 
in 1 Epist. ad Cor. cap. 11. 

+ Matth. viii. 14. 

¢ Quamquam legatur in Hepuddoic, et uxor ejus (Petri) et filia. Apud 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. lib. 1. [vol. 4. p. 168. Par. 1706 ] 

§ S. Petrus uxorem habuisse cognoscitur, et primatum ut acciperet inter 
- Apostolos, non ei obstitit generatio ‘filliorum. Inter August. Opp. tom. 
iv. prope fin. [App. vol. 3. p. 142. Par. 1680.] 

|| Appendix ad par. 1. Opp. Marii Merc. Dissert. 1. cap. 8. 

q 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
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Exhortations to Chastity, writ likewise after his fall, decrying the 
excellency of marriage, he introduceth the Catholics thus ob- 
jecting to him,* ‘It was lawful even for the Apostles to marry, 
and to lead about their wives with them.’ And indeed Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, the most learned and orthodox of all the 
writers of the three first centuries, expressly interprets} this 
place of wives; and further adds, that St. Peter had several 
children by his wife. Not to mention Cardinal Humbert in 
later ages, who,t although a bitter enemy of priests’ mar- 
riage, allows and followeth this interpretation. That is more 
considerable, which Eusebius § relates from the same Clemens; 
that St. Peter saw his wife suffer martyrdom, and, standing by 
her, exhorted her generously to undergo it; which alone might 
demonstrate that she accompanied him in all his travels; since, 
excepting St. Stephen and St. James the Great, none suffered 
death for the Christian faith, till the latter end of Nero’s reign, 
when St. Peter was wholly employed i in the west. 

The marriage of St. Paul, however commonly denied by the 
ancients, and universally by the moderns, is attested by great 
authorities. Clemens Alexandrinus, the disciple of Pantzenus, 
who (by the testimony of Photius)|| had those for his masters, 
who had seen and conversed with the Apostles, and who him- 
self writ within one hundred and twenty-five years after the 
death of St. Paul, and had travelled into Palestine, expressly 
affirms it. From him Eusebius** receiving this tradition, 
transcribeth and approveth it. These two authorities are 
sufficient alone to create a probability. However, I will 
observe, that many still retained the same opinion in the end 
of the fourth age. So St. Hierom++ assureth us, some believed 
in his time. St. Chrysostomt{ acknowledgeth the same thing ; 
and adds, that many in his time maintained St. Paul directed 
those words to his wife, (Philip. iv. 3.) “I entreat thee also, 
true yoke-fellow, cvZuye yvjote.”’ For these words in the Attic 
dialect, the most elegant of the Greek tongue, may be trans- 


* Licebat et Apostolis nubere et uxores circumducere, cap. 8. [p. 522. 
Par. 1695.] 

+ Strom. 1. 3. [vol. 1. p. 535. Oxon. 1757.] 

t Respons. ad Nicet. Pectorat. apud Baron. Annal. tom. xi. p. 720. 
[Col. Agr. 1609.]} 

§ Lib. 3. cap. 30. [p. 124. Cantab. 1720.] 

|| Cod. 118. q Strom. 1. 3. [ut supra. ] 

** Hist. Eccl. 1. 3. c. 30. [Thid.] 

tt Epist. de custod. virgin. ad Eustochium. [vol. 1. p. 102. Veron. 
1734.] ¢ Hom. 13. in Philipp. [vol. 11. Par. 1734.] 
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lated, “my faithful wife.” Nay, in the sixth age, the imter- 
polator of Ignatius’s Epistles hath these words: “In praising 
virginity, I do not blame all other holy men, because they used 
marriage. For I desire only to be thought worthy of God to 
be placed at their feet in the kingdom of heaven ; as of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and the other prophets, as of Peter 
and Paul, and the other Apostles, who used marriage.’’* 
This place the ancient Latin interpreter, who lived about the 
eighth age, hath retained and translated with advantage. It 
is a foolish, as well as impudent pretence, which the writers 
of the Church of Rome allege to defeat the authority of this 
testimony : they maintain, that the name of St. Paul was foisted 
in by the fraud of some later Greeks, at least reformed 
printers; and therefore the Index Expurgatorius commands 
his name to be wiped out of all editions; yet have they no 
other foundation for this confident calumny, than the authority 
of two manuscript copies, which they pretend to be very 
ancient; the one of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary ; 
the other of Magdalen College in Oxford, taken up upon the 
credit of an Irish fugitive. Whereas the first was never seen 
since the days of Ambrosius Camaldulensis, who lived two 
hundred and fifty years since: the other Bishop Usher? saw, 
and found to be no older than the year 1490. That the 
reformed printers corrupted not this place, appears from all 
the editions before the Reformation, particularly those of 
Faber Stapulensis, Paris. 1498. Strasburg. 1502. and Jod. 
Clichtoveus, Paris. 1515. and many editions set forth by Papists 
since the Reformation, wherein the name of St. Paul is found. 
The Greeks are no less cleared from all fraud herein, by the 
consent of the Latin copies; particularly of one eight hundred 
years old in Baliol College in Oxford, mentioned by Dr. 
James ;{ wherein, although some zealous Romanists had 
blotted out the name of St. Paul, and the other Apostles; yet 
they had done it so slightly, that the words were still easily 
legible. ) 


* OU PEeywy rode AotTove pakapiovc, bri yapore MoOTwWMIAnCAaY" 
evyomar yap aktog Oeovd evpsdeic TpdC Toig iyveoww abroy ebpeSjvat 
tv Th Baowksia, we ’ABpadp, kai’loadk, cai’laxkwB, cai "Iwo, rai 
Ioaiov, cai THY GAwy TpogntrHy, we Térpov cai MavAov, cai rov 
GAwy ~ArooTddkwy Toi¢ yapoic Ipocopirnodvrwy, Epist. ad 
Philadelph. [Bibl. Patr. Apost. p. 228. Lips. 1699.] 

t Not. in Ignat. Epist. cap. 17. 

¢ Corrupt. of the Fathers, par. 2. p. 57. 
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Now whether St. Peter led about his wife with him, or St. 
Paul was married, is not of so great moment to our case, as is 
the conclusion ; which may be evidently drawn from the belief 
entertained by some of the ancients, both of the one and the 
other. For even if we should grant their opinion to have been 
erroneous, yet it manifestly demonstrates, that in their time 
the celibacy of the clergy was neither believed to have been 
instituted by the Apostles, nor universally practised by the 
preceding ages, nor the use of marriage inconvenient, much 
less incompatible to the priesthood. Had any of these opinions 
been generally received in their time, it is impossible they 
should have been so stupid as to believe the Apostles had 
done a thing contrary to their own institution, or the laudable 
practice of succeeding ages, or the dignity of their office. 

Of the other Apostles, St. Philip had three daughters, 
whom, by the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus,* he married 
to so many husbands. Of the four virgin daughters of Philip 
the deacon, we read in the Acts of the Apostles.¢ The mar- 
riage of Nicolas the deacon is famous in ecclesiastical history ; 
which, because the misrepresentation of it gave occasion to 
many errors, and the imposers of celibacy in the eleventh age 
constantly traduced the marriage of priests with the title of 
Nicolaite heresy, it will not be amiss here to rectify. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, the most ancient of all who mention it, (for 
St. Irenzeust saith only, that the Nicolaites came from Nicolas 
the deacon) relateth it thus: Nicolas§ having a very beautiful 
wife, became unreasonably jealous of her; for which being 
rebuked by the Apostles, that he might purge himself of all 
suspicion of jealousy, he brought his wife into the midst of 
the company, and giving up his right to her, gave free leave 
to any one to marry her ; not that he intended any such thing, 
but only to shew by that bravado how far he was from 
jealousy. This indeed was a rash and imprudent act, which 
gave neither example nor just occasion to those execrable things 
which afterwards the Nicolaites practised, and some credulous 
persons believed to have been committed by Nicolas ; whom 
Clemens|| affirms to have been truly chaste, and have used the 
company of none but his own wife ; by whom he had one son, 


* Pikimmocg O& Kai rac Suyaripac avdpaow tédwKev. Strom. 1. 3. 
[ut supra. | 

+ Acts xxi. 9. t Lib. 1. cap. 27. 

§ Strom. 1. 3. [Ibid. p. 522.) 

|] Loc. cit. [p. 533.] 
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and several daughters, all persons of exemplary virtue and 
modesty. Eusebius,* St. Augustine,t and Theodoret,t relate 
the story the same way. Only Epiphanius$ relates in a 
different manner: that Nicolas having vowed perpetual absti- 
nence from his wife, was allured by the charms of her beauty 
to return to her embraces, and violate his vow ; and afterwards 
not only became unreasonably jealous, but fell into all kind of 
uncleanness, and founded the heresy of the Nicolaites. This 
relation Epiphanius seems to have received from the impure 
Gnostics, with whom he conversed in his youth ; and as he 
was a person infinitely credulous, and of weak judgment, blindly 
to have followed it. However, his authority, in a matter of 
this nature, is of no moment, when opposed to Clemens and 
Eusebius, judicious and more ancient writers. 

From the apostolic times, I proceed to the doctrine and 
practice of succeeding ages, till the Council of Nice. Of the 
two first ages few monuments of the Church are now extant ; 
and in them not the least footstep of celibacy imposed, or 
generally used by the clergy, to be found. Rather Clemens 
Alexandrinus assures us,|| that every Christian, in his time, 
might as himself pleased, either choose or omit marriage. 
That “all, none excepted, had power to make use of that mar- 
riage which the Gospel permitted them, first marriage ;” where 
he plainly speaks of the clergy: for second marriage was never 
forbidden to the laity. But the following words are more 
remarkable: ‘The Apostle very well approveth the husband 
of one wife, although he be a priest, or a deacon, or a layman, 
if he useth his marriage unblameably ; for he shall be saved 
by procreation of children. And what will the condemners 
of marriage say to these precepts, since the Apostle commandeth 


* Hist. Eccl. 1. 3. c. 29. [p. 123. Cantab. 1720.] 

+ De Heres. cap. 5. [vol. 8. p. 6. Par. 1688.] 

t Heeret. Fab. 1. 3. c. 1. [vol. 4. p. 340. Hal. 1772.]. 

§ Heres. 25. in init. 

|| Kvpuocg Exacrocg nuwy ruyxave Tig wepi TéxvwY, yorijc alpéicewe. 
Strom. 1.3. "AXXO Kad" Exacroy nuawy jy av BovAnTat Kara Toy 
vopoyv yapeiy, Toy TeWTov Aéyw yapor, Exe tEovoiay. Ibid. [p. 544.] 
Nai poy Kai tov rig pag yuvaude dvdpa ravy amodéyerat 
(Apostolus) egy mpeoBbrepoc 7, 4H Oidkovoc, Kady AatKde averAHTTwE 
yap Xowpevoc, cwSnoerar dé Ord rij¢ Texvoyoviac. IThbid. [p. 552.] 
Ti modc Tavrag siméiy Exovor vopodeciag ot Tv oropdy Kai THY 
yEVvECLY MUTATTOMEVOL ; émei Kai Tov ’Evioxoroy Tov oikou Kado ™00- 
iordpevov vopoderet rig exxAnoiac épnyeioSar, oikov 6é Kuptakdy 
pude yuvaikog suviornow ovevyta. Ibid. [p. 561.) 
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him to preside over the Church in quality of Bishop, who 
governeth his own house well, and the marriage of one wife 
representeth the Church of Christ.’’ Indeed, about the year 
170, Pinytus, bishop of Gnossus in Crete, had, under pretence 
of a greater perfection and purity, endeavoured to impose 
celibacy upon his clergy: which when Dionysius the famous 
bishop of Corinth heard, he writ an epistle to him, representing 
the injustice of his attempt, and persuading him, “not to 
impose so heavy a burthen, as necessity of continence, upon 
the brethren; but to have regard to the infirmity of many.’’* 
That by the brethren, in this place, only the clergy are meant, 
appears evidently from the character which Eusebius gives of 
Pinytus, that he was a pious and orthodox person: whereas, 
had he imposed celibacy upon all the faithful, he had been 
guilty of a gross and most erroneous heresy. To this I might 
add the confession of the most learned Mendoza,+ and many 
others, if so clear a matter wanted any further illustration. 
That Pinytus yielded to the admonition of Dionysius, and 
quitted his attempt, we are assured by Ruffinus,t who saith, 
“that Pinytus writing back to him, embraced the opinion of 
his better counsel.” In the third age, Origen plainly insinuates, 
that first marriage was in his time indifferently permitted to 
the clergy ; ‘‘ Not only fornication, (saith he) but also (second) 
marriage, excludeth from ecclesiastical dignities. For neither 
a bishop, nor priest, nor deacon, nor deaconness, can be diga- 
mists.”§ Himself, indeed, was a great admirer of celibacy ; 
but that we shall speak to hereafter. 

Of the practice of the Church in these three first ages, not 
a few examples may be produced. For, to pass by the Apos- 
tles and deacons already mentioned, St. Polycarp|| professeth 
himself to be very sorry for Valens presbyter of Philippi, and 
his wife. That Tertullian presbyter of Carthage, was married, 


* M» Bapd goprioy émavaykec TO Tepi ayveiac Toig adeAgoic éruTI- 
Sévat, THC 0& TOY TWOAGY émioroyaZecSat aoSeveiacg. Eusebius Hist. 
Eccl. lib. 4. c. 23. [ut supra, p. 186.] 

+t De confirm. Concil. [lib. 1. 2. c. 66. 

$ Rescribens, sententiam quidem consilii melioris, amplectitur. Hist. 
Eccl. lib. 4. cap. 23. 

§ Sicut ab Ecclesiasticis dignitatibus, non solum fornicatio, sed et 
nuptiz repellunt. Neque enim Episcopus, nec Presbyter, nec Diaconus, 
nec vidua possunt esse digami. Hom, 17. in Luc. prope finem. [vol. 3. 
p- 953. col. 1. Par. 1740.] 

él eh ad Philipp. prope finem. [Bibl. Patr. Apost. p. 383. Lips. 
1699. 
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all acknowledge ; that he abstained from his wife, after his 
entrance into holy orders, is a mere fiction of the Papists; 
which, however contemned by some reformed divines, may be 
refuted by Tertullian’s own words: for in his two books di- 
rected to her, to persuade her to continue a widow after his 
death ; or if, through the infirmity of the flesh, she cannot do 
that, yet at least to marry none but a Christian, he hath these 
words: ‘‘ Why should we not love the perfection of continence 
as much as we are able? As soon as it offers itself, let us 
embrace it, that-what we are not now able to do whilst mar- 
ried, we may perform in widowhood. That occasion ought to 
be laid hold of, which depriveth us of those pleasures that ne- 
cessity before commanded.”* A little before Tertullian’s time, 
Irenzeust relates how Marcus the heresiarch, being enter- 
tained by a Catholic deacon in Asia, who had a handsome 
wife, debauched her both in body and mind, and ran away with 
her. In the Decian persecution, Cheeremon, bishop of Nile in 
Egypt, fled into the mountains of Arabia, “together with the 
companion of his life,” or as Valesius truly translates it, § “ with 
his wife.” Among the articles of misdemeanour whereof St. 
Cyprian|| accuseth Novatus, presbyter of Carthage, and author 
of the Novatian schism in Afric, one is, that he kicked his 
wife great with child, and caused her to miscarry. That St. 
Cyprian himself was married, and lived with his wife after the 
receiving of holy orders, we may learn from Pontius{ his deacon ; 
who, speaking of his eminent virtues and extraordinary piety, 
whilst yet presbyter, saith, “That neither want nor sorrow 
could discourage him ; nether the persuasions of his wife, nor 
the sufferings of his own body, could divert him from neglect- 
ing the care of his estate, to attend the exercises of his reli- 
gion.” Ceecilius, presbyter of Carthage, who had converted 
St. Cyprian to the Christian faith, at his death,** recommended 
his wife and children to his care and protection. Caldonius,++ 


* Quare facultatem continentiez, quantum possumus, non diligamus ? 
Quum primum obvenerit, imbibamus ; ut quod in matrimonio non valemus, 
in viduitate sectemur. Amplectenda occasio est, que ademit, quod neces- 
sitas imperabat. Ad Uxor.1l.1. prope fin. edit. Basil. 1528. per B. 
Rhenanum. 

+ Adv. Heres. 1. 1. c. 9. [c. 13. vol. 1. p. 63. Venet. 1734.] 

t “Apa ry cupBip adrov. Euseb. lib. 6. cap. 42. [p. 308. Cantab. 
1720. ] § Cum conjuge fugiens. 
|| Epist. 49. ad Cornelium. [p. 143. Venet. 1728. 

q In vit. Cypriani. post init. ** Td. Ibid. 
tt Inter Cypriani Epist. num. 18, [ut supra, p. 67-] 
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in an epistle to St. Cyprian, reckons Feelix, a presbyter, and 
Victoria his wife, among the confessors of Africa. In the 
Diocletian persecution, Phileas, the most holy bishop of Thmuis 
in Egypt, and Philoromus being brought* before the heathen 
judge, to receive sentence of martyrdom, were desired by him 
to take pity, if not of themselves, yet at least of their wives 
and children, and prevent the ruin of their families, by sacri- 
ficing to idols ; although those brave martyrs slighted his ad- 
monitions, and scorned such ignoble considerations. 

However, celibacy and the merits of virginity began to be 
highly extolled, and gained great reputation in the third age. 
Many causes concurred to advance this reputation, as the con- 
venience of the Church at that time, the mistakes of Catholics, 
and artifices of heretics. I shall begin with the last, and 
observe, that in all the numerous train of heresies, from the 
Apostles’ time to the Council of Nice, scarce was there any one 
which did not condemn marriage, or at least decry the dignity 
of it, and cry up celibacy as the most perfect and most virtuous 
state, and the nearest way to heaven. Which alone is no small 
prejudice to the doctrine and practice of the present Church of 
Rome; that the imaginary excellencies of celibacy were 
unknown to the world, till discovered by the grossest and most 
foolish heretics that ever infected the Christian Church. I do 
not hereby accuse the Church of Rome of their heresy, yet 
cannot but take notice, that in urging celibacy to her clergy, 
she procecds upon the same principles with them, a greater 
perfection, and more refined piety, an unusual abstinence from 
all pollutions of the flesh, and pleasures of the world : that 
some of them enjoined not celibacy to all their followers, but 
only persuaded it to those who aimed at perfection ; and that 
the heresy of Eustathius, condemned by the Council of Gangra, 
was in terminis revived by the Popes and Councils of the 
eleventh age. 

Saturnilus, disciple of Menander, led the dance ; “‘ He first 
called marriage the doctrine of the devil ;’+ and was herein 
followed by an infinite rabble of heretics, Nicolaites, Cerin- 
thians, the sects of Marcus, Basilides, Carpocrates, Isidorus, 
Marcian, Cassian, Tatian, and many others, who absolutely 
rejected marriage, as unlawful and impure, and beneath the 
dignity of a spiritual and more perfect Christian. To this end, 


* Euseb. |. 8. c. 9. [ut supra, p. 387.] 
+ Tov d& yapov odtog apHTOC Tov diaBdrov SidackaXiay wWropage, 
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they pretend no less specious reasons than are at this day 
alleged by the patrons of celibacy ; as, that being freed from 
the cares of a family,* they might attend the better to acts of 
devotion and piety: that it was a noble attempt,t and worthy 
the ambition of a Christian, to surmount all the inclinations of 
the flesh, and by afflicting of it entirely subject it to the soul : 
not to yield to the unruly passions of the body, but rather by 
such a mortification increase the perfections of the soul with 
faith and knowledge. Nor were these their only reasons. 
They also pretended to tradition, and although immediately 
after the Apostles’ death, entitled their horrid doctrines to those 
sacred names ; and to confirm their plea, forged Gospels, Acts, 
and Histories, under the Apostles’ names, injurious to marriage 
and consonant to their own opinions. But so gross a heresy, 
however backed with great and specious pretences, survived 
not the middle of the third age. When that declined, other 
more subtle and refined heretics arose in their stead, who indi- 
rectly and obliquely opposed marriage, yet upon the same topic 
of greater purity and perfection. ‘Thus the Montanists con- 
demned all second marriages, and reviled the Catholics who 
defended them with the opprobrious title of Psychici, or carnal 
men. Thus the Novatians revolted from the Chureh, and 
accused her of licentiousness, because she admitted to commu- 
nion those digamists, who after a divorce of one wife, for what- 
soever cause, even for that of adultery, had married another. 
Lastly, thus the Manichees, although enjoining celibacy to 
none, nor forbidding marriage to any, through a mistaken 
impurity i the use of it, excluded all married persons from 
the rank of their elect, or more perfect Christians, and per- 
mitted it only to their hearers, or inferior order of their sect. 
And when all these heresies were every where exploded by the 
Catholic Church, the reputation of celibacy still found enter- 
tainment in the world, as being more speciously and cunningly 
proposed, especially by the Eustathian heretics, who affixed it 
only to the clergy, and refused to communicate with married 
priests, imagining the sacraments by them administered, to be 
wholly ineffectual. 
Thus did the celibacy of the clergy gradually advance from 
a gross and foolish heresy, to a regular and well-formed error. 


* Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. ]. 3. in init. [p. 509.] 
+ "Ore ea bed olga TH capki dzi,i. e. pndév abry mpdg yOovny 


akodacrov évd.dovra, Puxny 0 avbsew did micrews Kai yvwoews. Id. 
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And however these ancient heretics committed the most abo- 
minable villanies and unnatural lusts, under pretence of absolute 
purity and continence; so that what Pope Leo* said of the 
Priscillianists, might justly be applied to them all, “They 
detested marriage, because there is no liberty for uncleanness, 
where the chastity of the nuptial bed and the hope of poste- 
rity is preserved ;’’ notwithstanding their promiscuous fornica- 
tions and brutish lusts, which gave scandal to the very heathens ; 
the glorious pretence of chastity and perfection gained ‘infinite 
applause in the world, and drew multitudes of sectators after 
them. The very name of Encratites or continent persons, 
common to all these heretics, commanded veneration from 
unwary people ; and all were apt to admire an imaginary per- 
fection which they found themselves so much wanted. It 
seems ever to have been the unhappiness of mankind to be 
deluded with excesses of virtue, although all such naturally 
degenerate into vices, or at least into things indifferent... Thus 
a rash and precipitate boldness is admired beyond a moderate 
and well-governed valour; and enthusiasm ever gains greater 
esteem than a sober and rational devotion. Thus among the 
speculative sects of heathen philosophy, Platonists; among 
the moral sects, Stoics and Cynics, obtained the greatest 
applause, merely because they first pretended to an extraordi- 
nary and perhaps impossible abstraction. of the mind from 
corporeal and sensitive objects; and the latter boasted of a 
perfect immunity from all passions, and the exercise of a 
tyrannical command over the body: and both seemed to 
trample under foot the considerations of flesh and blood, and 
surmount the ordinary capacity of mankind. Such prejudices 
as these recommended celibacy to the world, and advanced the 
pretensions of these ancient heretics ; who although they cor- 
rupted not the whole Church with the poison of their error, 
yet they almost every where introduced false notions of mar- 
riage into the minds of men; and although they could not 
cause it to be universally condemned, yet at least procured it to 
be generally despised. And indeed never did any heresy pre- 
vail in the Church, which did not leave some tincture of itself, 
even in the minds of Catholics. Thus it may be observed, 
that there is not one writer in the fifth age, wherein some 
touch either of Pelagianism or Predestianism may not be dis- 


* Conjugalem copulam detestantur, quia non est illic libertas turpitudi- 
nis, ubiet pudor matrimonii servatur, et spes sobolis. Epist. 93. ad Tur- 
rib. cap. 7. [Ep. 15. vol. 1. p. 702. Par. 1753.] 
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covered. How far the heresy of these Encratites prevailed 
and secretly corrupted the judgment of Catholics, I shall next 
inquire. 

First then, the relics of the Eustathian heresy so far pre- 
vailed among the Catholics, that many of them believed it 
highly indecent for him to meddle with the administration of 
sacred things, who indulged himself the liberty of marriage ; 
as if he had contracted some impurity thereby, and made 
himself unworthy of the holy office ; an error common to all 
the patrons of celibacy, which proceeded so far in the time of 
Gregory Nazianzen, that many would not willingly receive 
baptism or the eucharist from married priests; but much 
farther in the time of Hildebrand, and once again advanced 
into the formal heresy of the Eustathians. From the Monta- 
nists the Catholics received their dislike of second marriages, 
one of the most palpable errors of antiquity ; since what the 
Apostle expressly alloweth, and in some cases adviseth, most of 
the ancients decry as scandalous and inconvenient, ofttimes as 
a tolerable evil, and sometimes even as a grievous sin. ‘Tertul-. 
lian hath written whole books against it. Athenagoras calls it 
“a decent adultery.”’* Origen maintains, that “a digamist, 
however otherwise a person of good conversation, and adorned 
with all other virtues, doth not belong to the Church.” I 
might add many other Fathers and Councils, who imposed a 
tedious penance upon digamists; but the thing is sufficiently 
notorious. This prejudice against digamy was first taken up 
in the end of the second age. Before that time second mar- 
riage was thought indifferent, and wholly innocent. Hermes,t 
in the first age, had determined the lawfulness of it; and 
Clemens Alexandrinus,§ in the next, pleads largely for it. 
From the Gnostics the Catholics received an erroneous opimion 
of some impurity and sinfulness, or at least imperfection, in 
the use of marriage. ‘They scrupled not to use the authority 
of books forged by those heretics, in prejudice of marriage ; 
such as the Gospel of the Egyptians, the Acts of Paul and 


* Ebrpemne tori pocyeia. Legat. Christ. prope finem. 

+ Puto digamum, licet bonam habeat conversationem, et ceteris virtu- 
tibus polleat, non esse tamen de Ecclesia. Hom. 17. in Lue. in fin. [vol. 3. 
» p. 953. col. 1. Par. 1740. ] 

¢ Et dixi, si vir vel mulier alicujus decesserit, et nupserit aliquis eorum, 
nunquid peccat ? qui nubit, non peccat, inquit. Pastor. lib. 2. Mandat. 4. 
sect. 4. [Patr. Apost. p. 356. Tubing. 1847.] 

§ Strom. lib. 3. [p. 548.] 
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Tecla, and the like; and in some measure adopted their errors. 
Thus Origen, one of the most early favourers of celibacy, 
writeth thus of marriage: ‘ Although I will not positively pro- 
nounce, yet I suppose there are some ordinary actions of men, 
which however they be free from sin, are not worthy to be 
honoured with the presence of the Holy Ghost. For instance, 
lawful marriage is not indeed sinful ; yet while conjugal acts are 
performed, the Holy Ghost will not be present ; although he 
seems to be a prophet who performs them.’’* St. Hierom, the 
great patron of celibacy, in the next age, goeth farther, and 
disputing against Jovinian, doth in some places make marriage 
not only sinful, but even damnable. “If it be good,” saith he,+ 
** for a man not to touch a woman, then it is evil to touch her. 
For nothing is contrary to good but evil. While I perform the 
duty of a husband, I do not the duty of a Christian. For the 
Apostle commandeth we should always pray. If so, we must 
never serve the ends of marriage. For as often as we do that, 
I cannot pray. I suppose that the end of marriage is eternal 
death. The earth indeed is filled by marriage, but paradise 
by virginity.’ And, “As the Apostle permits not those who 
are already married, to put away their wives, so he forbiddeth 
virgins to marry. Marriage is permitted only as a remedy of 
lust, it being more tolerable to be prostituted to one man than 
many.” Nor did this error expire with those heresies, from 
whence they rose. About the year 600, when Augustine, 
archbishop of Canterbury, desired of Pope Gregory some 
instructions for his new converts in England, and rules of eccle- 
siastical discipline, he gave him this for one: “‘ A man, after he 


* Ego autem licet non usquequaque pronunciem, puto tamen quod sunt 
nonnulla etiam communium hominum gesta, que quamvis peccato careant, 
non tam digna videantur, quibus interesse putemus Spiritum Sanctum, ut 
verbi gratia dixerim, connubia legitima carent quidem peccato, nec tamen 
tempore illo, quo conjugales actus geruntur, presentia Spiritus Sancti 
dabitur ; etiamsi propheta esse videatur, qui officio generationis obsequitur. 
Hom. 6. in Num. [vol. 1. p, 288. col. 1. Par. 1733.] 

+ Si bonum est mulierem non tangere, malum est ergo tangere; nihil 
enim bono contrarium est, nisi malum. Adv. Jovinian. 1. 1. Quamdiu 
impleo mariti officium, non impleo Christiani. Jubet enim Apostolus, ut 
semper oremus ; sisemper orandum est, nunquam ergo conjugio servien- 
dum ; quoniam quotiescunque uxori debitum reddo, orare non possum. 
Ibid. Puto quod et nuptiarum finis mors. Ibid. Nuptie terras replent, 
virginitas Paradisum. Ibid. [p. 161.] Et sicut habentibus uxores tollit 
licentiam dimittendi eas, sic virginibus nubendi amputat facultatem. Ibid. 
Tolerabilius est uni homini prostitutam esse quam multis. Ibid. 
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hath lain with his own wife, ought not to enter into the Church 
till he hath washed himself with water, nor must then imme- 
diately enter.”* Whereas Clemens Alexandrinus} praismg the 
simplicity of the Christian religion, instanceth in this very 
ceremony, which, although used of old by the Jews, he saith 
was no where practised in his time by the Christians. Many 
other erroneous opinions obtained in the ancient Church, which 
proceeded from no other cause but this. I will observe but 
one more. Their opinion of the lawfulness of self-murder, to 
prevent the loss of virginity, imagining somewhat of sinfulness 
and impurity was inseparably annexed even to the natural act 
of generation. So Eusebiust bestows large encomiums upon 
some virgins and matrons who had laid violent hands upon 
themselves to prevent the lust of heathens. And Aldhelmus$ 
citeth a sentence of some Father more ancient than himself, 
** Self-murder is unlawful, unless when chastity is endangered,” 
which he confirms and illustrates with many reasons and 
examples. 

Such weaknesses of the ancients had deserved indeed to be 
buried in oblivion; if they had not influenced their practice, 
and laid the foundations of an error, which continueth even to 
this day, that marriage is a state unbefitting, and celibacy 
therefore necessary to the clergy: an opinion first taken up 
upon those prejudices which we have just now mentioned, and 
maintained upon the authority of those who are led away with 
these mistakes. So that to take away the plea of antiquity 
from the Church of Rome, in the case of celibacy, it were suffi- 
cient to shew, that the ancients received and embraced it 
merely for the sake of these prejudices and mistakes, which we 
have already done. For these were the great and only argu- 
ments of celibacy for the first thousand years; while none 
were yet so foolish as to imagine it to be of Divine or Aposto- 
lical institution. 'The pre-conceived opinions of the impurity 
of marriage in all, and great indecency of it in those who ad- 
ministered holy things, tended directly to introduce the celibacy 


* Vir autem cum propria conjuge dormiens, nisi lotus aqua, intrare 
Kcclesiam non debet ; sed neque lotus, statim intrare debet. Apud Bedam, 
Hist. Eccl. 1. 1. c. 27. [vol. 2. p. 126. Lond. 1843.] 

+ Strom. lib. 3. 

¢ Hist. Eccl. 1. 8. c. 44. [c. 14. p. 400. Cantab. 1720.] et alibi. 

§ Propria manu perire non licet, absque eo ubi castitas periclitatur. Lib. 
de Virginit. in Orthodoxogr. p. 1694. [ Basil. 1569. ] 
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of the clergy. For these reasons, Origen* and Eusebius,+ who 
were the only orthodox writers before the Council of Nice 
who openly prefer the celibacy of the clergy to their marriage, 
desired it might be introduced: for they rather faintly wished 
the thing, than dogmatically used it; and by their wishes 
manifest, that it was not yet introduced. As for their unrea- 
sonable prejudice against digamy, that contributed no less to 
the cause of celibacy, than the other mistakes. For the un- 
lawfulness of digamy once supposed, the force of the Apostle’s 
precept of marriage, to all who could not contain, became 
wholly enervate ; since aman is no less subject to incontinence, 
after enjoyment of a wife for some few years, perhaps days, 
than he was before he ever married. Besides, all the patrons 
of celibacy failed not to make use of this argument: that if 
second marriage be unlawful or indecent to the laity, even first 
marriage will be so to the clergy ; it being usual for them who 
disallowed second marriage in all, to think first marriage only 
a tolerable evil, and permitted in some, as divorce was formerly 
to the Jews.. And then it was a natural order of superstition, 
first to forbid second, and then all marriage, to the clergy. 
Therefore we may observe, that in the beginning of the third 
age Tertulliant affirms digamy to have been forbidden to the 
clergy both by Apostolical tradition and the discipline of the 
Church, and to be generally disused by them in his time as a 
scandalous imperfection, if not a crime. But we no where 
find marriage forbidden to the clergy, till the time of the 
Apostolic canons, first published im the end of this, or begin- 
ning of the next age. 

These mistakes and prejudices, and reasons of celibacy 
founded upon them, were common to both churches; but 
there was one reason peculiar to the Western Church, which, 
however it may seem light, was of great efficacy, and that was 
the unhappy fall of Tertullian into Montanism. That great 
and learned person, naturally endowed with an ardent genius, 
of a severe and inflexible temper of mind, infinitely zealous for 
all outward appearances of religious mortification ; and, after 
his fall, prompted with that enthusiastic spirit, which was the 


* Unde mihi videtur, quod illius solius est sacrificium offerre indesinens, 
qui indesinenti et perpetuze se devoverit castitati. Hom. 23. in Num, 
[vol. 2. p. 358. Par. 1733. ] 

+ Demonstr. Evang. 1. 1. c. 9. in fine. [p. 33. Colon. 1688. ] 

¢ Ad uxorem, 1.1. c. 7. [p. 165. Par. 1695. ] 
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peculiar character of the Montanists, set himself to advance 
the opinion of his sect with all imaginable vigour. The unlaw- 
fulness of digamy was the chief tenet of that sect, and that 
founded upon an erroneous supposition of some imperfection in 
the use even of first marriage. In maintaining and recom- 
mending these errors to the world, Tertullian employed all the 
force of his wit and eloquence to debase the dignity of marriage, 
and extol the merits of a single life, whether widowhood or 
virginity. The extraordmary reverence and esteem which his 
great learning and apparent zeal procured to him in succeeding 
ages mightily propagated his errors, and corrupted his readers 
with false prejudices and notions of marriage and virginity. 
For although it had been reasonable and sufficient to say of 
him, what St. Hierom* once said, when pressed hard with his 
authority, he was a schismatic, no writer of the Church, yet 
few considered that ; the persuasive force of his eloquence was 
more sensible than the remembrance of his schism. And then 
few inquired which books he writ before, and which after, his 
fall; or rather, it was a common error, that he writ very few 
after, and almost all before, his fall. Whereas, in truth, he 
writ before his fall only the three little treatises of Baptism, 
Repentance, and Prayer, not the twentieth part of his works 
now extant. To this reputation of Tertullian, and the ill 
effects of it, contributed not a little the infinite esteem and 
veneration which St. Cyprian had for his writings ; while un- 
wary persons imagined, that the deference which that blessed 
martyr paid to his learning and zeal was an effect of the 
soundness and orthodoxy of his doctrine. However, certain 
it is, that the fall of Tertullian advanced and increased the 
former prejudices; and this I take to be the only reason why 
celibacy ever prevailed more in the Western than in the Eastern 
Church. 

All these prejudices were in themselves unlawful: but there 
were other reasons of preferring celibacy in the ancient Church, 
which might have been allowed, if not attended with such fatal 
consequences. And first, many Catholics openly espoused the 
cause of celibacy, and others winked at their policy, merely to 
prevent the delusion of more simple Catholics by the no less 
glorious than fraudulent pretences of the Encratites: “‘ Who 
(to use St. Hierom’s words), because they knew the name of 


* De Tertulliano nihil aliud dico, quam Ecclesiz hominem non fuisse. 
Adv. Helvid. [vol. 4. p. 141. Par. 1706.] 
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virginity was venerable, covered the wolves under sheep’s 
clothing. Antichrist pretended to act the part of Christ, and 
veiled the uncleanness of their lives with the false honour 
of that usurped name.”* They esteemed it a laudable policy 
to prevent the mischief, by proposing to the practice of men 
that very perfection which the heretics so much boasted of, 
and the multitude were apt to admire, as being always easier 
led with great pretences than sober truth. A not unlike 
policy with this was afterwards used by St. Chrysostomt 
against the Arians, when, fearing the people would be seduced 
by their enthusiastical singing of hymns, he set up the same 
way of singmg of hymns among the Catholics, and thereby 
prevented the design of the Arians; a stratagem, as the his- 
torian observeth,t and may be applied to our case which, 
however specious, was the occasion of very ill consequences. 
While celibacy thus gained ground by the artifice of heretics 
and connivance of Catholics, few interposed themselves to un- 
deceive mankind, and stop the torrent of these vulgar preju- 
dices ; as well because the immoderate esteem of celibacy 
seemed a matter of no great moment, while it was forcibly 
imposed upon none, nor made necessary to any, as because 
the disfavour and unjust suspicions of the multitude would 
probably have attended such an undertaking, while unreason- 
able men would have esteemed such a person as a libertine, an 
enemy of refined and more severe religion, and thought him 
to have therein pleaded only for his own passions and inclina- 
tions. And when celibacy became once universally esteemed, 
and great numbers of laymen vowing virginity voluntarily ab- 
stained from marriage, who by their supposed sanctity and 
specious abstinence drew to themselves the eyes and admira- 
tion of all men; the clergy also were necessitated to make 
some advances in the use of celibacy, that they might not 
suffer loss of reputation, and seem less virtuous and spiritual 
than laymen. Hence St. Hierom frequently urgeth the 
celibacy of the clergy by the example of lay-virgins, affirming 
it to be highly indecent that the laity should exceed the clergy 


* Quia sciunt virginale vocabulum gloriosum, sub ovium pellibus lupos 
tegunt. Christum mentitur Antichristus, et turpitudinem vite falso 
nominis honore convestiunt. Epist. ad Eustoch. de custod. Virgin. [vol. 
1. p. 121. Veron. 1734. ] 

+ Socrat.1. 6. c. 8. [p. 322. Cantab. 1720.] 
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even in voluntary acts of piety and mortification. This reason 
afterwards received great advantage from the wonderful increase 
of monkery, and vows of continence, in the fourth and fifth 
ages; insomuch that Faustus* the Manichee objected to St. 
Austin, that the immoderate commendation of virginity had, 
among the Catholics produced this effect, that in all their 
churches there seemed to be a greater number of professed 
virgins, than married women. No wonder then if, reverence 
attending the unmarried and contempt the married clergy, 
celibacy prevailed in the Church, and marriage by being dis- 
esteemed became also disused: especially since ambition 
contributed not a little toit; for from the end of the fourth 
age the bishops and greater clergy were generally chosen out 
of the monks, and thereby celibacy became the nearest way to 
preferment. 

But to return to the third age: the frequent persecutions 
of that time did not a little advance the cause of celibacy ; it 
being highly convenient to the Church, that the clergy should 
shew an example of constancy and resolution to all other Chris- 
tians ; which it was believed they would more readily perform, 
when freed from the incumbrances of a married state, and not 
withholden with the temptations of wife and children. For 
the fury of the heathen persecutors generally fell most heavy 
upon the clergy, and sometimes was directed against them 
only: so that to be promoted to any eminent place in the 
Church, was to be exposed to certain martyrdom. For this 
reason, as Kusebius somewhere relates, in the choice of bishops 
single persons were commonly preferred before married men, 
in times of persecution. And then celibacy was no grievous 
and intolerable burden, when attended with a continual expec- 
tation of death and being hurried away to execution. To 
which may be added, that few were then received into the 
priesthood but aged men, who by a long course of virtue had 
given sufficient proof of their continence and unspotted chastity. 
Whereas in the Church of Rome, boys were admitted to profess 
or make a vow of continence at fourteen, girls at twelve years 
of age, till the Council of Trent, which reduced it to sixteen. 

All these reasons concurred in the first ages, to increase the 

_esteem of celibacy, and prejudice the marriage of the clergy. 


* Ut pene jam major in Ecclesiis omnibus virginum apud vos quam 
mulierum numerositas habeatur. Apud Augustin. lib. 30. [vol. 8. p. 446. 
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The way was opened by forbidding second marriage to the 
clergy, and receiving none into holy orders who had married 
twice after baptism. For if a man married once before, and 
again after baptism, he was commonly reputed no digamist. 
This prejudice against second marriage increased so far, that 
all were made uncapable of holy orders who had married 
widows, lest they should seem to countenance thereby the sup- 
posed scandal of digamy. I mean not hereby, that second 
marriage was forbidden to the clergy by any Council, or orders 
denied to all digamists, none excepted; for neither the one 
nor the other of those suppositions is true; but only that it 
became the general and ordinary practice of the Church, not 
to permit second marriage to those already ordained, nor 
orders to those already twice married. In the same manner a 
custom was introduced, and by the end of the third age estab- 
lished in the Church, that the clergy might indeed freely 
retain their wives married before the reception of orders, but 
not marry after orders once received. Not that this was yet 
forbidden by any canon, nor practised without exception (for 
the contrary of that we shall immediately demonstrate), but 
only was the usual and more ordinary discipline of the Church : 
whence both the prohibition of digamy, and marriage after 
orders to the clergy, were inserted among the Apostolical 
Canons; wherein that is the sixteenth, this the twenty-fifth 
canon.* These Apostolical Canons were not the constitutions 
of any Council, much less precepts and institutions of the 
Apostles; but only the customs and usages of the Eastern 
Church in the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 
age, which seem to have been collected about that time by 
some private hand; however then authorised by the use, and 
afterwards confirmed by the decree, of the Church. 

This custom of the ancient Church, however it may seem 
almost equivalent to an imposition of celibacy, was yet far 
from it. For first, it was not so strict and universal, as to 
admit no exception. Marriage was permitted to many, even 
after the reception of orders, as we shall shew by and by from 
the Canon of Ancyra; and allowed indifferently to all, if they 
receded from the execution of their office, and returned to lay- 
communion in order to it; as we shall also hereafter prove. 


* Tov sic KAHooY mMooceAOdvTwy dydpwoy KEedebopey Bovdopévore 
yapeivy advayvworac kai Wadrag povovg. (Labbe, Concil. vol. 1. p. 
29. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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Secondly, if any person to be ordained were not yet married, 
and did in the least suspect he should not be able afterwards 
to contain without marriage, he was not only permitted but 
even advised by the Church, first to marry, and then to receive 
orders: so that they frequently married, whilst candidates of 
the priesthood and already designed to that holy office, 
perhaps but some few days before their admittance into it. So 
the Sixth General Council, renewing this very Apostolic Canon, 
forbids any to marry after orders once received; aud adds, 
“‘ But if any one who comes to be ordained, hath a mind to join 
himself unto a wife with a bond of marriage, let him do it 
before he be ordained deacon, or sub-deacon, or priest, and then 
receive orders.”* Thirdly, by allowing to the clergy the free 
use of marriage contracted before their ordination, they acknow- 
ledged both the lawfulness and decency of their marriage, 
whether contracted before or after ordination. For if there 
be any indecency in marriage, which makes it unbecoming the 
dignity and holiness of the priesthood, it must be in the use of 
it, as, all confess ; and if so, the use of marriage, contracted 
before as well as after ordination, will become indecent, For 
the contract itself is a thing most honest and decorous, so far 
from carrying any impurity and indecency along with it, that 
the Church of Rome believeth it to be a sacrament. What were 
the particular reasons why the ancient Church permitted to 
the clergy the use of the one marriage, and disallowed the 
other, may be probably deduced from what we have already 
said. For those men who were led away by the mistakes and 
prejudices produced in the Church by the heresy of the 
Encratites endeavoured at least to introduce this custom, when 
they despaired of a total abrogation of the clergy’s marriage ; 
and perhaps thought that. intolerable in itself, or inconvenient 
to the Church. And then those who otherwise clearly per- 
ceived the falsehood of these prejudices contented themselves 
with silence, and connived at the introduction of this custom, 
as well for the fear of a popular odium and disesteem, as 
because they were convinced by the reasons last mentioned, 
that such a custom, if it proceeded no farther, was little less 
than equivalent to a total permission of marriage. To which 
may be added, that the rites of marriage being anciently, espe- 


* Ei 0& BovXotrd rig THyv sig KAHpoY TooTEpyopévwy yapov vomw 
ouvartecOar yvvatki, mpd TH¢o Tov Siakdvov  Urodiakdvouv 7} 
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cially among the Greeks, always celebrated with great riot and 
luxury, continued for many days together, it was thought un- 
befitting the gravity of a clergyman to be present at, much 
more to be chief actor in, such licentious solemnities. Upon 
which account, the Councils of Laodicea* and Agathat forbid 
the clergy to be present at nuptial feasts; although the 
Quinisext Councilt restrained that prohibition only to the 
ludicrous and more trifling part of the solemnity. 

In some of the clergy, these prejudices of the excellency of 
celibacy, and the inconvenience of marriage to the dignity of 
their order, prevailed so far, that upon pretence of continence 
and greater purity they sequestered their wives, although un- 
willing, from their bed, and sometimes from their society. The 
superstitious and scandalous conduct of these men was uni- 
versally condemned and censured by the Church: whence 
among the Apostolic Canons this is one: “Let no bishop, 
priest, or deacon, put away his wife upon pretence of ‘religion. 
If he doth, let him be excommunicated ; and if he continue 
obstinate, be degraded.’”’§ Our adversaries indeed pretend, 
that this canon was not opposed to a denial of nuptial duties 
by the clergy to their wives, but to a denial of mainte- 
nance, and turning them out of doors to beg their living. But 
the vanity of this plea is evident : for not to say that the con- 
stant acceptance of the word é«ZadAew imports no more than 
a sequestration from the bed, the canon in the sense of our 
adversaries would be useless and trifling. For we do not find, 
nor can imagine, that so great an abuse ever obtained in the 
Church, as that the clergy should eject their innocent wives, 
and expose them to want and poverty. Whereas, that many 
removed them from their bed, and believed their embraces 
unlawful after orders received, is already clearly proved, and 
on all sides confessed. The error of the impurity of marriage 
had so far obtained in the minds of many, that it was neces- 
sary for the Church to interpose her judgment, and vindicate 
the cause of injured marriage. For as Aristenus|| truly para- 
phrases this canon, “‘A clergyman by sequestering his wife from 


* Can. 54. [Ibid. vol. 1. p. 1505. Mr. Wharton has here fallen into 
a slight inaccuracy : the Council of Laodicea agreed with the Quinisext. ] 

+ Can. 39. [Ibid. vol. 4. p. 1389.] 

¢ Can 24. [Tbid. vol. 6. p. i154. | 

§ Try éavrod yuvaica pr) exkBadrrétw rpogdcer ebdaBetag. Can. 5. 
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his bed seems to accuse marriage, as if he thought the lawful 
pleasures of it to be impious.” The same saith Zonaras* 
upon this canon. This was also the occasion of the like pre- 
cept in the Apostolic Constitutions (a work of the same age 
and authority with the Canons), where the Apostles are intro- 
duced thus speaking: ‘‘ He which maketh a vow of virginity 
(which we leave to every one’s choice, only advise that it be 
not done rashly and lightly), let him demonstrate his profession 
to be sincere, and undertaken for a better opportunity of 
piety, not for dislike of marriage.”+ The same precept may be 
found in the interpolated Epistle of St. Ignatius to the Phila- 
delphians. But what clears the matter beyond all doubt is, 
that when the Council of Nice rejected the motion of those who 
proposed a total celibacy of the clergy, and upon the per- 
suasions of Paphnutius permitted to them the use of wives 
married before ordination, they formed a decree to that purpose 
in the very words of this Apostolic canon, ‘‘ That the clergy 
ought not every one to put away his wife.’’t 

In the beginning of the fourth age, celibacy received great 
advances from the increase of errors and prejudices taken up in 
the former age, and the length and sharpness of the last per- 
secution, begun by Diocletian and continued by Maximus and 
Licinius, which infused melancholy thoughts into all Christians, 
and an unusual reverence for all shows of austerity and morti- 
fication. ‘Then was marriage first forbidden to priests and 
bishops after ordination by a judiciary act of the Church ; 
but that, formed in a provincial and inconsiderable Council, 
whose canons were never taken notice of or ratified by any 
subsequent Councils, or even Popes, till the midst of the ninth 
age, I mean the Council of Neoczsarea ; which in the year 
314 made this canon: “If a presbyter marry, let him be de- 
posed from his order ; but if he commit fornication or adultery, 
let him be cast out of the Church, and put to penance.’’§ 
Where it may be observed: 1. That this canon forbids not 
the use of wives married before ordination. 2. That it forbids 
not to deacons and sub-deacons to contract marriage even after 


* Comm. in Can. 

t Aci dexvdery ro éwayyshpa, bre ioriv adnOic, Kai Oud oyor)y 
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Concil. vol. 1. p. 335.] 
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ordination. 3. That it manifestly distinguisheth between forni- 
cation and marriage after ordimation. 4. That it doth not 
command a separation from wives so married, but only a di- 
mission of the holy office. 

However, the pretensions of celibacy received no small check 
from the Council of Ancyra, held the same year: a Council of 
far greater esteem and authority, which was ratified and con- 
firmed by many subsequent Councils and Popes, particularly 
by Leo I.,* and whose canons were received into the ancient 
Code of Canons in the primitive Church. The Fathers of the 
Council, considering the inconveniences of forced celibacy and 
the right which all men have to marriage, decreed, that ‘if 
deacons yet unmarried protested at the time of their ordina- 
tion their intentions and necessity of marrying, as not being 
able to continue unmarried, they might marry after their 
ordination, and continue in their office. But if they made no 
such protestation at their ordination, and afterwards married, 
they should relinquish their office.’+ The pretensions of 
Baronius and Binius, that in both cases deacons marrying after 
their ordination were obliged to lay down their office, deserve 
not to be considered, since nothing could be invented more 
directly contrary to the plain words of the canon. It is more 
considerable, that Aristenus{ extends this canon also to pres- 
byters, reading it Acdkovor i) tpeoPirepor, and affirms, that by 
virtue of it both presbyters and deacons were always allowed 
marriage in the Greek Church after ordination, if they had 
not neglected to make their protestation, till this permission 
was repealed by the Quinisext Council in the year 692. That 
this canon took place in the Western Church appears not par- 
ticularly, except from the universal approbation of the acts of 
this Ancyran Council ; although somewhat like it was enacted 
in the eleventh [second] Council of Toledo,§ in the year 531. 
To which we may add what Sir H. Spelman relates in the British 
Councils,|| that Restitutus, bishop of London, returning from 
the Council of Arles in the year 314, brought with him into 
England the canons of that Council; amongst which one was 


* Apud Gratian. Dist. 20. cap. 1. [p. 60. Colon. Mun. 1670.] 

+ Atdcovot bo01 kabiorayra, map’ abtny, THY KaTdoraoly ei énap= 
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10. [Labbe, vol. 1. p. 1460.] 
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this very canon of the Council of Ancyra. Indeed, no such 
canon is now found in the Acts of the Council of Arles, pub- 
lished by Sirmond ; but then we are to remember that these 
Acts are not entire, and perhaps not genuine. 

The decree of Ancyra was indeed favourable to the marriage 
of the clergy, but the restless importunities and scandalous 
practices of the sectators of celibacy obliged the Church to 
proceed yet farther, and declare itself more openly in favour 
of their marriage. For Eustathius,* bishop of Sebastia in 
Armenia, and first founder of a monastic life im Armenia and 
Cappadocia, had formed a new but then plausible heresy, that 
holy things, and the sacraments of the Church, ought not to be 
administered by the married clergy, and that the people ought 
not to communicate from their hands. With this doctrine he 
had drawn great numbers into schism, and created no small 
disturbance in the Church. Upon which account the Council 
of Gangra met about the year 324, who, condemning this 
heresy and deposing the author of it, published the following 
canon :} ‘‘ If any one separates from a married priest, as if it 
were unlawful to communicate when he officiates ; let him be 
anathema :’’ a canon the more considerable for the authority of 
the Council which made it. For this was ever most reputed 
of all particular Councils in the ancient Church, confirmed by 
many General Councils and Popes, and received into the ancient 
Code of Canons. 

This was the progress and condition of celibacy m the 
Eastern Church before the Council of Nice. In the West, if 
we except perhaps that of Arles (for the Roman Synods under 
Pope Sylvester are confessedly spurious), no Councils had 
determined anything in it, but that of kliberis, in the year 
305; which ordained,t that “ bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
all the clergy placed in the ministry (or while they minister), 
should abstain from their wives, and not attend to procreation. 
If any doth, let him be deposed from the order of the clergy.” 
Here—to pass by the opinion of those mentioned by Albas- 
pineeus,§ who expounded the words of this canon in their 


* Sozom. I. 3. c. 14. [p. 115. Cantab. 1720.] 1. 4. c. 24. [p. 269.] 
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grammatical sense (for the Latin runs thus: ‘ we absolutely 
forbid the clergy to abstain from their wives :””) in which case it 
will be coincident with the fifth Apostolic canon—our adver- 
saries maintain, that it is to be understood of a total abstinence 
of the clergy from their wives. If we should grant this, it 
would not much prejudice our cause, since this was that foolish 
Council which forbids candles* to be lighted in churchyards in 
the day-time, lest the souls of the dead saints should be dis- 
quieted : a Council of so little reputation, that it never was 
confirmed by any Pope or Council to this day. But I doubt 
not to evince, that this canon is to be thus understood, only of 
a temporary abstinence of the clergy while they performed 
their office in their turns. For the clergy had not then, as 
now, each one his parish assigned him wherein to officiate ; 
but all of one city, at least in the lesser cities, belonging to 
one church, supplied the necessities of the church im. order, 
and relieved one the other by turns. That this canon is to be 
‘thus understood appeareth, 1. From the plain words of it, 
where Positis in ministerio must either signify this, or be 
wholly impertinent ; since all the clergy, by the very nature of 
_their office, are placed in the ministry of the Church. 2. Other- 
wise total abstinence will be enjoined to sub-deacons, readers, 
exorcists and acolythi, aswell as to bishops, priests and. deacons; 
and so Albaspinzeust explains the words in totum prohiberi; 
“it is forbidden,” saith he, “ to all clergymen whatsoever.” 
Whereas sub-deacons were never forbidden the use of marriage 
till the middle of the fifth age ; and the three inferior orders are 
not at this day forbidden it inthe Church of Rome. 3. When 
a total abstinence of bishops, priests, and deacons, was proposed 
in the Council of Nice, all the historians of that Council ex- 
press it by saying, some endeavoured to introduce veapoy vopor, 
“a new and unheard of law:’ and Paphnutius opposing it, 
pleaded, that the Church ought not to be burthened with new. 
impositions, but that the universal tradition and practice of it 
was to be preserved. Now if this total abstinence had twenty 
years before been imposed by the Council of Eliberis, all those 
historians had mistaken; and Hosius, bishop of Corduba, 
who had been present in the Council of Eliberis, and presided 
in that of Nice, would not have suffered the fathers to be led 
away with the false representations of Paphnutius. 

Celibacy was not yet arrived at its crisis, universally mdeed 


* Can, 34. [Ibid. p. 974.] + Loe. cit. ‘Omnibus omnino Clericis.’ 
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applauded, but no where imposed: yet had the unreasonable 
affection of it in many clergymen, and an immoderate ambition 
of the honour of virginity in many lay persons, already intro- 
duced two of the most enormous scandals, that ever the Church 
laboured under from the Apostles to this day ; I mean emas- 
culation and Svveioaxrou. These Svveioaxroe were unmarried 
women, commonly those who had vowed perpetual virginity, 
taken into the house as domestic assistants by clergymen, who 
had either never married, or buried their wives; or unmarried 
men, commonly of the clergy, taken into the house, in the same 
quality, by women or virgins, who had vowed continence. We 
want a proper English word to express them, and therefore 
must be content to call them housekeepers: they were called 
by the Greeks Eveicaxrot and ’Ayarnrai, but most commonly 
Luveicaxro.; which name was first given* by the people of 
Antioch to the housekeepers of Paulus Samosatenus, their 
bishop, and his clergy ; by the Latins they were termed Subin- 
troductz, Adscititiz, Extraneze, Alienze, Dilectze, Sorores, Com-* 
manentes, and Focarie. ‘They were taken in by most under 
pretence of piety, to encourage and assist one another by 
spiritual conference and exhortations ; but by all upon pretence 
of domestic assistance, that the men might defend the women 
from all injuries, to which otherwise that weak sex is exposed, 
and the women might provide necessaries for the men, and take 
care of their families. Some perhaps made good their pre- 
tences by a sober and prudent conversation; but the greatest 
part indulged to themselves the most inward familiarities of 
man and wife, and made them even the companions of their 
sleep, where they used all the embraces, caresses, and allure- 
ments of the nuptial bed, save only carnal knowledge. And 
all this they openly maintained to be lawful, and thought it 
not injurious to their profession of virginity and the integrity 
of their chastity. But some proceeded farther, and by visible 
effects discovered the approaches of a nearer familiarity and 
more close embraces, to their own shame, and the great scandalh 
of the Church. Others, finding or fearing they should not be 
able to contain in the midst of so great temptations (“‘ for can 
a man take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned ?’’+ 
as the Fathers frequently applied it to this case), emasculated 
themselves, that they might at least prevent all visible scandal, 
when they could not extinguish the fire of their minds. Thus 


* Euseb. 1. 7. c. 30. [p. 362. Cantab. 1720.] + Prov. vi. 27. 
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did Leontius* the Arian, bishop of Antioch, for the love of 
Eustolium [ Eustolius] his paramour; and that the abuse was fre- 
quent even among the Catholics appears from all the writers of 
those times, especially the author of the book De Singularitate 
Clericorum, and St. Basil’s treatise of true Virginity, where he 
eloquently describes and bewails the scandalous familiarity of 
these eunuchs and housekeepers. 

See two egregious scandals, the immediate effects even of a 
voluntary celibacy, in the ancient Church, greater than any 
which the Church now suffers in the dregs of time. We 
needed not say any more of them, if the unreasonable wills of 
our adversaries did not necessitate us to clear the matter a 
little farther. They maintain, that by these Zuvetoaxro. were 
meant also the wives of the clergy; a pretence which, how- 
ever shameless and foolish, was the main engine of advancing 
celibacy in the latter age: when the authority of all those 
Councils, which had forbidden housekeepers to the clergy, 
was produced against their marriage; and the ignorance of 
those ages had fitted them for a miserable delusion by such 
impostures. ‘To pass by then the confession of some learned 
writers of the Church of Rome, and the constant practice of 
the Eastern Church, which always forbids housekeepers, but 
never wives, to the clergy ; I will only oppose a few passages 
of the ancient writers. St. Cyprian, lamenting the folly of 
many consecrated virgins, who had entered into the families 
and even into the beds of unmarried clergymen, saith,+ ‘ Lastly, 
how grievous falls of many do we see hereby produced, and 
with extreme grief behold the corruption of many virgins by 
these unlawful and dangerous familiarities. Wherefore, if they 
desire the reward of virginity, let them be virgins in good earnest : 
but if they will not or cannot contain, Jet them marry.” The 
author of the book De Singularitate Clericorum hath these 
words :{ ‘* Why hath he taken a housekeeper, who scorned to 
marry a wife?—So he who despised the bond of marriage, 
and yet retams the familiarity of women, although he be not 


* Socrat. 1. 2. c. 26. [p. 119. Cantab. 1720.] Athanas. Apol. de 
fuga. [vol. 1. par. 1. p. 266. Patav. 1777.] 

+ Denique quam graves multorum ruinas hinc fieri videmus, et per 
hujusmodi illicitas et periculosas conjunctiones corrumpi plurimas virgines 
cum summo animi nostri dolore conspicimus. Epist. 62. ad meena 
Cp. 219. Venet. 1728.] 

¢ Ut quid sibi adhibuit mulierem, qui ducere contemsit uxorem? Ita 
is qui despexit vinculum nuptiarum, et aliter vinculis foemineis obligatur ; 
quamvis, &c. ante med. [Ibid. App. p. cxlviii.] 
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actually poiluted, yet enjoys them by imagination, sight, con- 
versation and society.” St. Gregory Nazianzen professeth,* 
«he knows not whether to call them married or unmarried 
persons ; since in an unmarried state they performed the duties 
of marriage.” St. Chrysostom in like manner saith, “They are 
neither wives nor concubines, but a middle kind unknown to 
former ages;” and thus bespeaks them:+ “ If you desi gre to have 
men dwell with you, you ought not to have chosen virginity, 
but to have married. For it “had been much better so to have 
married, than thus to profess virginity. For such a marriage 
neither God condemns, nor man blames ; for it is an honourable 
state, injurious to none, scandalous tonone. But this virginity, 
performed in the company of men, is accused by all men, as 
worse than open fornication.” Lastly, thus St. Hierom de- 
scribes them :{ ‘‘I am ashamed to speak it ; it is sad, but true. 
Whence did this plague of housekeepers enter into the Church ? 
Whence, without marriage, another name for wives? Yea, 
whence this new kind of concubines? I will say more; whence 
these whores tied to the company of one man? They lodge in 
the same house, in one chamber, and ofttimes in one bed, and 
yet they call us unreasonably suspicious, if we think any thing 
amiss.”? Such then were these Svveicaxror, first introduced in 
the middle of the third age ; and notwithstanding the frequent 
prohibitions of Councils, and declamations of Fathers, contmued 
in the Church, but with greatest scandal about the year 400, 
till at last they degenerated into open concubines in the Chureh 
of Rome ; in which state the Reformation found them generally 
then thought lawful, or at least a venial sin; although none 
since hath dared to defend them. They were forbidden in the 
ancient Church by the Councils of Eliberis,§ Ancyra,|| Nice, 


* Tac 6é TUVELTAKTOUC, we On paoKkovow dravrec, obe. 010° 
Eire yajup OwWooper, sire Ayapovcg Onooper, sire péoov Ti Puddéoper. 
Carm. de Virginit. 

+ Ei yao avdpac érudupste € EXELY TVVOLKOUYTAC, otk ee map0eviay 
édtoSat, adn’ bri yapoy Sty, ToAAM yap BédXrioy yapéiy éxeivws 
?) TaApIEevevey otrwe, &c. Hom. 1. contra Svveic. 

+ Pudet dicere, proh nefas! Triste, sed verum est. Unde in Ecclesiam 
Agapetaram pestis introiit ? Unde sine nuptiis aliud nomen uxorum ? 
immo unde novum concubinarum genus? Plus inferam, unde meretrices 
_ univire ? Eadem domo, ano cubicalo, spe uno tenentur et lectulo: et 
suspiciosos nos vocant, si aliquid existimamus. Epist. ad Eustoch. de 
custod. Virgin. (vol. 1. p.97. Veron. 1734.] 

§ Can. 27. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 1. p. 973. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

| Can. 19. [Ibid. p. 1464. ] 

{ Can. 3. (Ibid. vol. 2. pws0.] + 
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the first* and third of Carthage, the third of Constantinople,t 
the second of Nice,§ Aquisgran,|| and many others; and 
by the Emperor Justinian in his Novellz.{ As for emascu- 
lation, that was severely forbidden by the Apostolic Canons** 
and the Council of Nice, and seems to have been a abi 
before the year 500. 

Upon occasion of these Xuveioaxror, it will not be here incon- 
venient to speak somewhat of the book De Singularitate 
Clericorum, which we just now cited. This book, however 
in its title it may seem to oppose the marriage of the clergy, 
is one of the most pregnant evidences of the use of it in the 
ancient Church, that is now extant. It is by some ascribed 
to Origen, by others to St. Augustin, but by most to St. 
Cyprian. However, all learned men now agree, that it belongs 
to none of them. The late learned editors of St. Cyprian’s 
Works, at Oxford, conjecture it to have been written. about 
the time of Bede. Rather, it was most certainly written before 
the middle of the fifth age, because the author of it makes 
use of the old Italic version, which was in use in the Latin 
Church before St. Hierom’s translation. Most probably, 
therefore, it was writ in the fourth age. The scope of it is to 
decry and reform the abuse of housekeepers, which (as the 
author saith)t{ was then become so scandalous in the Church, 
that the unmarried clergy “could not endure to sleep without 
the company of a woman.” If, in the heat of disputation, he 
lets fall anything injurious to marriage, it is such as opposeth 
no less the marriage of the laity than of the clergy; and 
indeed the former part of the treatise is nothing else but a 
satire against women. But the design of the author, and the 
lawfulness and use of the clergy’s marriage in his time, may 
be evidently collected from many places. I will produce one 
or two of them, premising this observation, that the author 
ranks those women also among the Yvvelcaxrot, who lived in 
the house with married clergy, if they had no relation of 
kindred or marriage to them: that the company of near 
relations was never denied to the clergy, since proximity of 


* Can. 3. [Ibid. p. 715.] t+ Can. 17. [Ibid. p. 1170.] 
¢ Can. 5. [Tbid. vol. 6. p. 1144. ] 


§ Can. 18. [Ibid. vol. 7. p. 612.] 
|| Can. 39. [Ibid. p. 1356.] J Novel. 123. 
** Can. 21. [Can. 22. Ibid. p. 50.] 
: Can. 1. [Tbid. vol. 2. p. 29.4 
t Non durant sine foemine sodalitate dormire. 
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blood, and the dictates of nature, sufficiently secured their 
honour; and that all other women, but relations and wives, 
are by this author termed aliene and exztranea, strange 
women. “If then (saith he) the clergy, instead of putting 
away their wives, so fondly adhere to strange women, what 
would they do, if they were commanded to put away their 
wives and children? Or how will they be able to renounce 
their kindred for Christ, who prefer to the commands of Christ 
women endeared to them by no other obligations?’* And in 
another place, “I affectionately entreat you, O clergymen, if 
any of you hath a mother, a daughter, a sister, a wife, or a 
kinswoman living with you, ye so have her, that no waiting- 
maid live with them, nor any other strange woman have access ; 
lest you be suspected to retain your relations with you for 
this only reason, that ye may, under that pretence, take strange 
women into your houses. If they cannot want the service or 
assistance of maids, or the company of friends of their own 
sex, it is better that they should remove into another house, 
than that ye should entertain strange women for their sakes : 
for as it would be unfit that a clergyman should deprive them 
of the necessary assistance of their sex, so it is indecent that 
they should injure his reputation by bringing suspicious women 
into his company.’’+ To which may be added the testimony 
before cited, wherein the author upbraids to those clergymen, 
who could not live without housekeepers, their neglect to marry 
wives. 

We are now come to the great and famous Council of Nice, 
wherein the case of celibacy was debated and decided. I will 
represent the whole matter, in the words of Socrates the 
historian :{ “It seemed good to some bishops to introduce a 
new law into the Church, that the clergy, I mean bishops, 
priests, and deacons, should not he with their wives, which 
they had married being yet laymen. And when the thing 


* Qui nunc, pro dimittendis foeminis, alienis adherent; quid facerent, 
si liberos et uxores projicere jubeantur? Aut quando valebunt pro Christo 
renunciare cognatis, qui mulierculas non suas preeponunt Christi preeceptis ? 
Post Med. 

+ Rogo vos, (Clerici) quantum valeo, Si quis habet matrem, vel 

‘ filiam, vel sororem, vel conjugem, vel cognatam, sic habeat, ut nulla 
ancilla intersit, neque alia ingrediatur extranea, &c. Prope finem. [ut supra, 
p. clxxvii.] 

t ’Eddxer roic érusxdrroic vépov veapov él¢ THY éxkAnoiay siopzpEry, 
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was proposed to be consulted of, Paphnutius standing up in 
the midst of the assembly of the bishops, contended vehemently 
that so heavy a yoke ought not to be imposed upon the clergy, 
saying, that even marriage was undefiled (or chaste), and the 
use of it honourable; that they should take heed of rather 
injuring the Church by this excess of severity: for that all 
coald not contain, neither perhaps could the chastity of every 
one’s wife be preserved, (or as Sozomen expresseth it, for that 
it was a thing very hard to be borne, and would perhaps be 
the cause of incontinence both to themselves and to their 
wives.) But he asserted the company of a lawful wife to be 
chastity ; that it was sufficient that he who was first ordained, 
should not marry after it, according to the ancient discipline 
of the Church; but that none ought to be separated from that 
wife, which he had before married, while he was yet a layman. 
And this he said, being himself unmarried, and brought up 
from his youth im a monastic and ascetic life. The whole 
Council yielded to the arguments of Paphnutius, and therefore 
ceased any farther debate, leaving it to the will of every one, 
whether they would abstain from the company of their wives 
or not.” Sozomen* and Nicephorusf relate it almost in the 
same words ; Suidast in the very same; Cassiodorus$ in the 
like words ; and so do Ivo Carnotensis,|| Gratian,§] and Blas- 
tares ;** and who is ancienter than them all, except the two 
first, Gelasius Cyzicenus,f+ who transcribed the Acts of that 
Council out of a copy which had belonged to Dalmatius, bishop 
of Cyzicum, who was present in the Ephesine Council, in the 
year 431. So that they who doubt of the truth of this history, 
may with equal reason deny the existence of the Nicene 
Council, since both are attested with the same authorities. 
Yet is this done by many writers of the Church of Rome, 
particularly Baronius, Bellarmine, and especially Turrian, 
whose trifling arguments the learned Mendoza{t relates and 
confutes. 


* L. 1. c. 23. [p. 41. Cantab. 1720.] 

+ L. 8. c. 19. [vol. 1. p. 571. Lut. Par. 1630.] 

t In voce Iagvotr. § Hist. Tripart. 1. 2.c. 14. 

|| Panorm. l. 3. c. 88. 

{| Dist. 31. cap. 12. [p. 102. Colon. Mun. 1670.] 

** Syntagm. Alphab. lit. y. cap. 2. 

tt ae Conc. Nic. 1. 2. c. 32. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 2. p. 257. Venet. 
1728. 

tt De confirm. Concil. [liber.1. 2. c. 66. [Tbid. vol. 1. p. 1211. Lut. 
Par. 1671.] 
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More general and notorious hath been the fraud of the 
Church of Rome, in pretending that the third canon of this 
Council, made against the housekeepers, was directed against 
their marriage. Of this imposture, the Popes and Councils 
of the eleventh age made great use, never failing to back their 
decrees with the authority of the Council of Nice. The canon - 
is conceived in these words :* ‘The great Synod hath wholly 
forbidden to all bishops, priests, deacons, and all the clergy, 
to have a housekeeper, unless she be a mother, or a sister, or 
an aunt, or those persons only who are liable to no suspicion.” 
That wives are not hereby forbidden to the clergy, would he 
impertinent to demonstrate, if the unreasonableness of our 
adversaries did not require it. First, then, the authority of 
all the historians last mentioned proves this: for if the Council 
had by this canon forbid wives to the clergy, the advice of 
Paphnutius would not have been followed, but rejected. 
Secondly, we before proved, that Suvetcaxroc were a sort of 
women far different from wives, who were never ranked in the 
number of them. Thirdly, the constant practice of the Greek 
Church demonstrates it, which ever allowed to the clergy the 
society of their wives, from the Council of Nice to this day. 
Fourthly, otherwise marriage would have been forbidden to 
the inferior orders also, contrary to the practice of the Universal 
Church in all ages. For the canon, after mention of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, subjoins pire dwg ri év Te KAIpy,' a 
prohibition to every one of the clergy. Fifthly, the Emperor 
Theodosius, junior, repeating and re-inforcing this very canon, 
after a permission of the co-habitation of mothers, sisters, or 
aunts with the clergy, in the very words of the canon, subjoims ;+ 
“Those also, chaste love requireth not to be forsaken, which 
were lawfully married before the ordination of their husbands : 
for they are not unfittingly joined to clergymen, who, by their 
discreet conversation, made their husbands worthy of the 
priesthood.” And Balsamon thus comments upon this 


* "Axnydpevoey kadohov 1) peyadn cdbvodog pre ériokdtw, pre 
moeopurépy, pyre Ovakdvp, mnTEe dwe TIVi THY ev TYE KrHow eetvat 
Lvuveioakroy Exsiy TAY si Goa pyripa 7H AdeAOrHY, } Yeiav, H a pdva 
toate masav vropiay dvamégevye. Can. 3. [Ibid. p. 33. Venet. 
' 1728. 

+ Illas etiam non relinqui castitatis hortatur affectio, quee ante sacer- 
dotium maritorum legitimum meruere conjugium. Nec enim Clericis 
incompetenter adjunctze sunt, que dignos sacerdotio viros sua conversatione 
fecerunt. Cod. Theodos. 1. 16. tit. 2. leg. 44. 
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canon ;* “ Read the carton of the Nicene Synod, which forbids 
housekeepers to be retained. By housekeepers, the canon, 
which is the third of that Synod, meaneth women taken into 
the houses of unmarried clergymen, and dwelling with them.” 
Lastly, to omit the confession of other learned Romanists, 
Mendoza+ not only granteth, but proveth, that in this canon 
housekeepers were forbidden only to those clergymen, who 
never had married wives, or had lost them by death. 

The determination of the Council of Nice settled the matter, 
and put an end to the controversy about celibacy in the Hastern 
Church. Thenceforward is a profound silence in the Acts of 
the Eastern Synods, concerning the marriage or celibacy of 
the clergy, till the Quinisext Council, in the year 692, where 
bishops were forbidden the use of marriage, which till then 
was permitted to them, as well as to the inferior clergy. Of 
that Council we shall speak more largely hereafter. »In the 
meanwhile, the general custom which obtained in the Kastern 
Church, of permitting to the clergy the use of marriage con- 
tracted before, but not after ordination, received some little 
variation, three several ways, which deserve to be next observed. 
First then,.a totalt abstinence of the clergy from their wives 
was introduced into the province of Thessaly by Meliodorus, 
bishop of Trica, under the reign of Arcadius, in the end of the 
fourth, or beginning of the fifth age. So that the clergy 
accompanying with their wives after ordination, were deposed. 
The same custom obtained in the provinces of Thessalonica, 
Achaia, and Macedonia, in the time of Socrates, in the middle 
of the fifth age, but in no other part of the Eastern Church, 
as he observeth. How long this custom continued in any of 
these provinces, is uncertain. Secondly, towards the end of 
the fourth age, it became very usual for bishops both in the 
Eastern and Western Church, when they were assumed to that 
dignity, publicly to vow perpetual abstinence from their wives. 
This they did ‘ voluntarily, not necessitated to it by any law,” as 
Socrates§$ observeth ; that they might raise to themselves the 
greater reputation of holiness among the people, and equal 


* Suverodkroue d# Neyer 6 kavwry d¢ ToIToE éoTi THe cipnpevyne svvddov, 
rac sig KaTotKiag Lepwpévwy albywy cuvEecayoméivac Kat KaToUKdvoag 
ody avroig. Comm. in S, Basilii Epist. ad Gregor. [Can. Apost. p. 
1023. Par. 1620.] 

+ De confirm. Concil. Ilib. i. 2. c. 66. [ut supra, p. 1211.] 

t Socrat. 1. 5. c. 22. [p. 296. Cantab. 1720.] 

§ Ei kai BovAowTo, ob py advaycy vopov. Loc. cit. 
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the supposed continence of unmarried bishops. In this case, 
it was not permitted to them to return to the embraces of 
their wives. If they did, the fact was esteemed scandalous, 
and sometimes punished with the censures of the Church. 
Thus among the seven heads of accusation, for which Antoninus, 
bishop of Ephesus, was deposed by St. Chrysostom, in a Synod 
in the year 400, one was,* ‘That after he had vowed absti- 
nence from his wife, he accompanied with her again, and had 
children by her.” Thus Urbicus, bishop of Clermont in 
France, about the same time, vowing continence at his conse- 
cration, and afterwards begetting a daughter of his wife, did 
voluntary penance for it.t For this reason also, Maclian, 
bishop of Vannes, was excommunicatedt by the bishops of 
Bretagne ; for that having, when persecuted by his brother 
Chanao, prince of Bretagne, fled to Vannes, and there dis- 
guising himself, professed chastity, and afterwards made 
bishop, he had, upon the death of his brother, resumed his 
wife, together with the principality. Thirdly, which is most 
considerable, a custom was afterwards introduced in the Eastern 
Church ; whereby “it was lawful (to use the words of Blas- 
tares)§ for priests any time within ten years, to be reckoned 
from their ordination, to marry lawful wives.’’ This custom 
continued till the end of the ninth age, when it was repealed 
by Leo the emperor ;|| from whose constitution it appears, 
that this custom was then become universal, although that, 
instead of ten years, reads two years. 

In the Western Church, the cause of celibacy lay dormant 
till the end of the fifth age, neither countenanced nor opposed 
by any public constitutions of the Church. However, in the 
meanwhile it gained infinite veneration in the minds of men, 
and thereby made way for a public imposition of it. This was 
attempted by Pope Siricius, in the year 385, “a simple Pope,” 
as St. Hierom,  ‘‘ a man of inconsiderate zeal,” as Sacchinus** 


* Quod cum uxori proprie abrenunciasset, rursus cum illa congressus 
est, filiosque suscepit. Pallad. in vit. Chrysost. c. 13. [c. 39. p. 29. Lut. 
Par. 1699.] ex versione Ambrosii Camald. 

+ Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. 1. 1. c. 44. [vol. 13. p. 50. Par. 1738.] 

¢ Id. 1. 4. c. 4. [Ibid. p. 43.] 

§ ’E&fjy roig tsowpévoig évrog Oexaeriag pera THY xXE—poToviay 
WngZopéevny AapBavery vopivovg yvvaicac. Syntagm. Alphab. lit. y. 
cap. 2. || Novel. 3. 

q Epist. 16. 

** Vir parum considerati zeli. Vid. Paulini, par. 2. ad calcem Opp. 
Paul. Antverp. 1632. p.680. ; 
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the Jesuit calls him. He, in an epistle to Himerius, bishop 
of Tarragon, in Spain, dated this year, after a long harangue 
against the clergy’s use of marriage, drawn from the old mistake 
of an unworthiness to administer sacred things, contracted by 
the supposed impurity of marriage, commandeth priests* and. 
deacons thenceforward to abstain from the company of their 
Wives, upon pain of deposition from their offices. From the 
preface of this constitution it appears, that the use of marriage 
was then indifferently used by the clergy, and defended as 
lawful against the oppugners of it. ‘I understand (saith 
Siricius}) that many priests and deacons have a long time after 
their ordination, had children as well by their own wives, as 
by fornication, and defend this their doing by prescription, 
because in the Old Testament marriage was permitted to the 
priests.” It seems to have been by this time become a general 
custom in the particular Church of Rome, and all the greater 
churches of Italy, for bishops, priests, and deacons, to abstain 
from the company of their wives. This they did voluntarily, 
there being yet no ecclesiastical constitution to enforce it ; and 
in that case removed their wives out of their families, and 
lived separately from them. That this was voluntarily, is 
manifest, as well because no command of any such abstinence, 
as yet made by the Church, can be produced, as from several 
examples of the Italian clergy of this time, who enjoyed the 
company of their wives after ordination, as we shall hereafter 
prove. That this custom extended not into the remoter pro- 
vinces, is manifest from the words of St. Ambrose, who writ 
about this time, and persuading this total abstinence to his 
clergy of Milan, saith, “In many remoter places, the clergy 
beget children in the time of their deaconship, or even priest- 
hood; and this they defend by ancient custom ;’’t where the 
last words are very remarkable. 

Siricius, therefore, seduced with the common prejudices of 
that age, and imagining it to be no small crime in the clergy 
of Spain, not to conform to the customs of Rome, interposed 


* Epist. 1. cap. 7. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 2. p. 1215. Venet. 1728.] 

+ Plurimos enim sacerdotes Christi atque Levitas, post longa conse- 
crationis suse tempora, tam de conjugibus propriis, quam etiam de turpi 
coitu sobolem didicimus procreasse, et crimen suum hac prescriptione 
defendere, quia, &c. ibid. 

¢ In plerisque abditioribus locis cum ministerium gererent, vel etiam 
sacerdotium, filios susceperunt, et id tanquam usu veteri defendunt. De 
Offic. 1. 2. c. 50. [vol. 4. p. 415. col. 1. Venet. 1781.] 
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his authority, and commanded them to do that, which he saw 
they would never perform of their own accord. The embracing 
of the vulgar prejudices about celibacy, is not the only argu- 
ment of Siricius’s simplicity. This very epistle carrieth other 
evident tokens of it along with it. For to omit the many su- 
perstitious cautions about the marriage of the inferior clergy, 
he forbids marriage to all persons whatsoever, who had. ever 
done public penance for fornication. A command which 
wholly evacuates the Apostle’s precept of marriage,* making 
fornication an impediment of marriage, which by the Apostle 
was assigned as a remedy of it. The next year, Siricius, 
writing to the bishops of Africa, pursueth the same design ; 
but here remembering, that he acted out of his own patriarchate, 
he presumeth not to command, but only advised celibacy. “I 
persuade; advise, admonish, and entreat, that priests and 
deacons would not accompany with their wives:’+ and all 
upon the same topic of the incongruity of conjugal embraces 
with the priestly office. ‘Let us now see what effect this com- 
mand of Sicirius had in Spain, or his admonition in Afric. In 
Spain, the first Council of Toledo was held in the year 400, 
which decreed,t that those deacons who had not abstained 
from their wives after ordination, should continue in their 
office, but be made incapable of ever rising to the priesthood ; 
and in like manner priests, who had not abstained, should be 
incapable of the episcopal dignity, inflicting on them no farther 
punishment. The same command had, it seems, been sent 
by Siricius to the bishops of Piemont, who, meeting in a Council 
at Turin, Ann. Dom. 397, made a canon§ of the same nature 
with that of Toledo, only debarring the clergy, who would not 
submit to a total abstinence, from ascending to higher dignities 
im the Church, In Africa the Pope received a repulse. The 
eleventh Council of Carthage was in the year 390; wherein a 
motion was made by Faustinus, the Pope’s legate, that bisliops, 
priests, and deacons, should be enjoimed a total abstinence. || 
The Synod would not yield to that, but only decreed, “ That 
bishops, priests, and deacons, or those who administered the 
sacraments, should always preserve chastity, and when they 


* Chap. 5. [ut supra, p. 1214.] 

+ Suademus ut sacerdotes et Levitee cum uxoribus suis non coéant; 
hortor, moneo, rogo. Epist. 4. [Ibid. p. 1226.] 

¢ Can. 1. [Ibid. p. 1471.] 

§ Can. 6. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 4. p. 1051. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

|| Continentes esse in omnibus, Can. 2. [Ibid. p. 1391.] 
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ministered at the altar, even abstain from their wives.”* For 
that the ancients believed chastity not to be inconsistent with 
the use of marriage we before proved. And this partial 
abstinence of the clergy in the time of their waiting at the 
altar, fully satisfied Siricius’s argument, which proceeded upon 
the indecency of performing the duties of marriage and the 
administration of holy things, at the same time. That this is 
the true sense of the canon, we shall demonstrate, by proving, 
that the canon which we shall next relate meant no more : 
for that both are to be understood in the same sense, all agree. 
In the year therefore 398, was held the fifth Council of 
Carthage, which made this following canon: ‘ Be it enacted, 
that bishops, priests, and deacons, abstain even from their 
wives in their own courses. Which if they do not, let them 
be deposed. But that the rest of the clergy be not compelled 
to do this, but the customs of every particular church are 
to be observed.”’+ Bellarmine, Binius, and other writers of 
the Church of Rome maintain, that a total abstinence is here 
enjoined to the clergy, contrary to the plain sense of the 
eanon. For this they allege only the authority of St. Austin,t 
and the decree of Gratian ; which imstead of secundum propria 
statuta (wherein the stress of the canon lieth), reads secun- 
dum priora statuta, ‘* according to former constitutions.” As 
for the authority of Gratian,$ that is of no moment, when 
opposed to the constant agreement of all the Latin copies of 
the Acts of this Council. Nor even can we be assured, that 
Gratian’s copy read it, secundum priora statuta, since it is 
very usual with him to represent the ancient monuments of the 
Church, not exactly in their own words, but accommodated to 
the sentiments and practice of his own time. As for St. 
Austin, his authority indeed would be sufficient ; for he was 
present in the Council: but he saith nothing of it in the place 
alleged, only proposeth to the laity, who hardly endured to be 


* Ut episcopi, presbyteri, et diaconi, vel qui sacramenta contrectant, 
pudicitize custodes, etiam ab uxoribus se abstineant, ut in omnibus et ab 
omnibus pudicitia custodiatur, qui altari deserviunt. Can. 2. ex edit. 
Holsten. [Tbid. ] 

+ Placuit episcopos, presbyteros, et diaconos secundum propria statuta 
etiam ab uxoribus continere. Quod nisi fecerint, ab ecclesiastico remo- 
veantur officio. Czteros autem clericos ad hoc non cogi, sed secundum 
unius cujusque ecclesize consuetudinem observari debere. Can. 3. [Ibid. 

. 1456.] 
; t De Adult. conjug. 1. 2. c. 20. [vol. 7. p. 418. Par. 1685. ] 
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restrained to the embraces of one woman, the example of the 
clergy, who practised a total abstinence. For this infers no 
more than that some, or many of the clergy, did totally 
abstain; which none denieth, and we readily grant. The 
confutation of our adversaries’ reasons were sufficient in this 
case. However, I will produce some further reasons in con- 
firmation of that sense of the canon, which we follow, and the 
words do naturally import. First, then, the ancient Greek 
code* of the canons of the African Church, composed before 
the time of the sixth Council, followeth this sense, translating 
the words in question, by cara rove idiove dpove, “im their 
proper courses, or times of waiting.” Secondly, the Fathers 
of the Quinisext Council commanding priests and deacons 
wholly to contain “in the time of the administration of holy 
things,’ + profess they herein follow and ratify this canon 
of the Council of Carthage. And that they did not mistake 
or misrepresent the sense of it, appears from the subscriptions 
of Peter, patriarch of Alexandria, and his African bishops, to 
the acts of the Quinisext Council; which they would never 
have done, had they been conscious, that the canons of their 
own church were therein falsified and misrepresented. Lastly, 
Balsamon,t Zonaras,t Aristeenus,t and Blastares, do thus una- 
nimously explain it, only of a partial abstinence of the clergy 
from their wives, when they celebrate the greatest festivals 
and solemnities of the Church. I will produce only the words 
of Blastares.§ ‘‘ When the time calls them to the administra- 
tion of holy things, and participation of the sacraments, then 
ought they to abstain even from the company of their own 
wives, manifesting their continence by their works. But the 
fourth canon of this code (which is the second of the eleventh 
Council of Carthage beforementioned), and others like it being 
obscurely worded, and commanding the clergy, administering 
holy things, to abstain from their wives, gave occasion to the 
Latins to require those, who are to be ordained, to put away 
their wives. Or if we should grant that this is the sense of 


- * Can. 70. [Justell. Bibl. Jur. Can. vol. 1. p. 367. Lut. Par. 1661.] 

+ "Ev 7T@ Kapp rh¢ THY ayiwy psraxsipyoewc. Can. 13. [Labbe, 
Concil. vol. 6. p. 1147. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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these canons, themselves would be more worthy to be put out of 
the number of sacred canons, than the Apostolic Canons of 
those of other Councils, which decreed the direct contrary to 
them, if they be taken in the sense of the Latins.” 

In the end of this age, Helvidius and Jovinian, in the 
beginning of the next Vigilantius, appeared in defence of 
marriage, against the exorbitant pretension of celibacy. What 
their particular opinions were, is not well known; nor may we 
falsely believe St. Hierom, their professed adversary, in repre- 
senting of them; since all the world knows how much he hath 
misrepresented Ruffinus. However, certain it is, all of them were 
guilty of some errors. Helvidius thought the Virgin Mary to 
have had several children by her husband Joseph, after the 
birth of Jesus; Jovinian* maintained the equality of all 
sins, and impeccability of regenerate persons. Vigilantius 
believed it convenient for the present state of the Church, 
which received great prejudice from the incontinence of the 
unmarried clergy, that none should be admitted into orders 
that were, not married, that so all danger of future scandal 
might be prevented. All these we willingly grant to have been 
errors, but not heresies.. The first might be owing to a mistake 
of history, the last of policy ; and the second indeed was noto- 
riously false, but far from the contagion of heresy. As for 
their common opinion about marriage, it seems to have been 
no more than this, that the intrinsic merits of marriage and 
celibacy were both equal; which, however branded by the 
name of heresy by St. Hierom, is a most certain truth. 
If they believed the accidental merits of both to be equal, 
which it can never be proved that they did; this indeed was 
a mistake (for persons who have the gift of continence, may do 
greater service to God and the Church, in an unmarried, than 
in a married state), but a mistake that neither injured faith, 
nor was repugnant to revelation. Indeed, Jovinian had a 
peculiar error of a grosser nature, that the violation of a vow 
of continence, was a thing indifferent, even in those who 
could contain, For we willlingly allow, that when a vow 
of continence can, without any great difficulty or danger, be 
preserved, it ought in no case to be violated. However, that 
any of them were formal heretics, can by no means be proved. 
Rather it is most certain, that Vigilantiust not only drew 
several Catholic bishops into the same opinion with himself, 


* August. de Heres. cap. 82. [vol. 8. p. 24. Par. 1688.] 
t Hierom. adv. Vigil. in init, [vol. 2. p. 389. Veron. 1735. ] 
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who thereupon conferred orders* to none but married men, 
but that he lived and died in the communion of the Catholic 
Church. St. Hierom indeed loadeth them all with the most 
opprobrious names, and termeth them the worst of heretics: 
but his prejudice and passion is too well known to be herem 
trusted. 

In opposition to these men, St. Hierom writ several tracts, 
which in truth are so many panegyrics of celibacy and invec- 
tives against marriage. Here he adopts and reinforceth all the 
prejudices and mistakes of the former and present age; parti- 
cularly so far urged the supposed impurity of marriage, that 
he asserts it to be a sin, and excludes married persons from all 
hopes of salvation ; as we before proved, by producing several 
places; to which might be added many more. This was an 
error far greater than any of those which he opposed, and 
which, if dogmatically proposed, and pertimaciously main- 
tained, would be downright heresy. But we charitably sup- 
pose those harsh expressions were rather the effects of his 
passion than the products of his judgment. And if he hath 
exceeded all bounds and limits of reason in depressing marriage, 
no less hath he in exalting celibacy. This himself acknow- 
ledgeth, when upon a review of his book against Helvidius, he 
contesseth+ he played the orator too much, and extended his 
rhetoric beyond the bounds of severe truth. These his errors 
about marriage, and proceeding upon false prejudices, may 
justly invalidate St. Hierom’s authority in the case of celibacy, 
which yet he no where saith is necessary for the clergy, but 
only highly convenient and decorous to the dignity and holi- 
ness of their order. It may be some further diminution to 
his authority im this case, that all these extravagant encomiums 
of virginity seem to have proceeded only from an immoderate 
desire of repairing thereby his injured reputation, and the 
honour of his name, suffermg under unjust suspicions of too 
great familiarity with the Lady Paula; which had proceeded so 
far, and taken such deep root in the minds of the Romans, 
that he was forced to leave Rome in disgrace, when he was 
designed by all men to succeed Damasus in the popedom. 

Upon occasion of St. Hierom, I will here say somewhat of 
_ Epiphanius, who alone, besides him, of all the writers of this 


* Non ordinant Diaconos, nisi prius uxores duxerint, nulli czlibi cre- 
dentes pudicitiam. [vol. 2. p. 389. Veron. 1735.] 
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time, seems fond of the celibacy of the clergy, although he 
not only alloweth, but even adviseth marriage to them in case 
of insuperable incontinence. His great affection and venera- 
tion of St. Hierom made him ready to receive whatsoever was 
. proposed by him: and then his weak judgment enabled him 
not to discover the sophistry and mistakes of his reasoning. 
Of the imbecility of his judgment Photius* long since 
observed, that in his great work against heresies, he had done 
injury to truth, by a weak defence of it. 

In the beginning of the fifth age, Pope Innocent I. renewed 
and confirmed the constitutions of his predecessor Siricius, in 
two epistles, one to Victricius,+ bishop of Roan, written in the 
year 404, the other to Exuperius,} bishop of Tholouse, in the 
year following. In both he allegeth and enforceth only the 
old argument of the impurity of marriage, which made it 
incompatible with the daily administration of holy things per- 
formed by the clergy. He commandeth priests and deacons, 
(for subdeacons he mentions not) who abstained not from their 
wives in obedience to the constitution of Siricius, to be deposed, 
except perhaps they had been ignorant of the constitution : 
for in that case he would only have them obliged to conti- 
nence for the future. That these, and indeed all the first 
twenty-six epistles of this Pope, are spurious, many learned 
men have endeavoured to prove with many arguments. But I 
will not insist on that. It is not improbable that he made 
such a decree. Celibacy was then fitted to the genius of the 
age, and particularly of the See of Rome. After Innocent, 
Pope Leo I. carried on the design yet farther; and, in an 
epistle to Anastasius,§ bishop of Thessalonica, forbid the use 
of marriage to subdeacons also, thereby perfecting the system 
of celibacy at this day used in the Church of Rome. The 
same constitution he reinforced in an epistle to Rusticus, || 
bishop of Narbon, prescribing the same law of continence to 
the ministers of the altar, (viz. deacons and subdeacons) as to 
bishops and priests. 

These were the decrees of the Popes of Rome, which were 


*’ AoSevic ix rou iwi wAsioroy iy Taig Kata Tay OuvocEBOY aipscéwy 
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§ Epist. 84. cap. 4. [Epist. 14. vol. 1. p. 687. Venet. 1753.] 
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oft-times renewed, and sometimes relaxed by the following 
Popes. As for the Western Councils of this and the following 
ages, they were all provincial, and pretended to no authority 
out of their own provinces. The Council of Orange was the 
first which ever imposed total abstinence upon the clergy. It. 
was a convention of no more than seventeen bishops, in the 
year 441, who then made this canon: “If any one, after he 
hath received deacon’s orders, be found incontinent with his 
wife, let him be deposed from his office.”’* Providing in the 
following canon, that this punishment extend not to those who 
had retained the use of their wives before this canon was made. 
Whence it may be gathered, that total abstinence was not yet 
enjoined to the clergy of the Gallican Church by any public 
authority, and that the decrees of Pope Innocent, directed to 
the Bishops of Roan and Tholouse, as acting out of his own 
patriarchate, had not been received. The second Council of 
Arles, in the year 452, comes next; which, in the second 
canon, forbids any married man to be ordained priest who doth 
not vow continence; in the forty-third canon extends the same 
to deacons; in the forty-fourth canon forbids to deacons the 
use of marriage in the words of the Council of Orange; in 
the third canon forbids bishops, priests, and deacons to keep 
their wives with them in the same house, unless they also have 
vowed continence, upon pain of excommunication. This 
punishment was thought too great, and was therefore mode- 
rated by the first Council of Tours, a.p. 461 ; who enjoining 
total abstinencet from their wives to priests and deacons, enact 
withal, that if any priest or deacon use the company of his 
wife, he be not excommunicated, but only reduced to lay-com- 
munion.t Inthe year 506, the Council of Agatha received 
and confirmed the constitutions of Siricius and Innocent about 
the continence of priests and deacons ;§ and further enjoin 
that their wives be not permitted to dwell with them, although 
they also promise continence.|| In the year 531,4] the second 
Council of Toledo decreed, that those who from their child- 


* Si quis, post acceptam benedictionem leviticam, cum uxore sua incon- 
tinens invenitur, ab officio abjiciatur. Can. 23. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 3. 
p- 1450. Lut. Par. 1671.] | 

t+ Can. 1. [Ibid. vol. 4. p. 1050.] 

$ Can. 2. [Ibid. p. 1051.] § Can. 9. [Ibid. p. 1384.] 

|| Can. 10, 16. [Ibid. p. 1385, 1386.] 
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hood were by their parents dedicated to the holy office, and 
were to that end brought up at the charge of the Church, 
should, when they came to the age of eighteen, be asked 
publicly by the bishop in the face of the ‘Church, whether 
they were willing to oblige themselves never to marry. If 
they were, then they might be ordained subdeacons, and gra-~ 
dually arise to the higher offices of the Church. If not, then 
they might have leave to marry ; and whensoever both married 
parties should promise continence, the husband should .be 
received into orders.* Here is the first mention of a vow of 
continence exacted of those that were to be ordained, that can 
be found in ecclesiastical history. And here also it was first 
forbidden to subdeacons to marry wives after their ordination, 
(for this concerned not those subdeacons who married before 
ordination), whereas in all the precedent Councils it was left 
free to subdeacons, as well as to the other inferior orders, to 
enjoy their wives married either before or after their ordination 
to that office. The Council of Clermont, anno 535, complain- 
ing that many priests and deacons, notwithstanding the prohi- 
bition of the Church, had used the company of their wives, 
and begotten children of them, commands all such to be 
degraded from their office.t The fourth Council of Orleans, 
in the year 541, ordered, that priests and deacons should not 
be permitted to dwell with their wives, upon pain of deposition, 
thereby to take away ever all suspicion of forbidden commerce. 
The third Council of Orleans had before, in the year 538, 
forbid the use of marriage, not only to priests and deacons, 
but also to subdeacons.§ The fifth Council of Orleans|| com- 
mands all clergymen, of whatsoever dignity or order, who 
return to the embraces of their wives after ordination, to be 
for ever degraded, and reduced to lay-communion.] The 
Council of Auxerre, in the year 578, enjoin priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons, upon pain of deprivation, not to accompany 
with their wives, calling that a carnal sm.** The first Council 
of Mascon, in the year 581, repeat and renew the canon of 
the Council of Clermont.++ The third Council of Lyons, in 
the year 583, forbids the use of marriage to bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, and the cohabitation of their wives, 


* Can. 1. [Ibid. p. 1733.] + Can. 13. [Ibid. 1805.] 
+ Can. 17. [Ibid. vol. 5. p. 384.] § Can. 2. [Ibid. p. 296. ] 
|| A. D. 549. 
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to the three first orders.* In a French Council, about the 
year 620, all marriage and cohabitation of women was forbidden 
to priests and deacons.+ Jn the fourth Council of Toledo, 
anno 633, it was ordered, that priests and deacons should 
promise continence before their bishop, when they were inducted 
ito their livings and perferments.[ The eighth Council of 
Toledo, in the year 653, laments the obstinacy of many priests 
and deacons, retaining their wives, and even marrying after 
ordination, against the canons of the Church ; and severel 
forbids it for the future.§ In the year 686,|| the Council of 
Worms commanded bishops, priests, and deacons, and sub- 
deacons, to abstain from their wives, upon pain of deprivation. 
Many other Councils, between the year 600 and 1000, forbid 
the cohabitation of all women, and consequently also of wives 
to the clergy : and many others permit only mothers, sisters, 
and aunts, to dwell with the clergy, rejecting all other women 
under the name of Extraneze ; wherein they seem to have mis- 
taken the meaning of the third canon of the Council of Nice. 
Lastly, some Councils proceeded so far, as to inhibit to the 
clergy the cohabitation of all women whatsoever, even mothers, 
sisters, aunts, and the nearest relations, permitted by the 
Council of Nice. Thus did the Council of Mentz,** in the - 
year 888, observing that some priests had committed incest 
with their own sisters, (see the effects of enforced celibacy) : 
and the Council of Metz,++ im the same year, upon the same 
account. ‘The next year, Riculfus, bishop of Soissons, pub- 
lished his Constitutions, tt wherein$§ he not only renewed the 
canon of these two last Councils, but also forbid the clergy to 
talk with women in private, or even to speak to them without 
some witness standing by. 

These were the progressions and gradations of celibacy in 
the Western Church, from the Council of Nice to the times 
of Hildebrand. Proposed it was by some doctors of great 
authority, enforced by Popes, and enjomed by Councils ; yet 
could not all these authorities effectually recommend to the 
practice of the clergy, a doctrine so contrary to the first notions 


* Can. 1. [Labbe, vol. 5. p. 974. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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of reason and common inclinations of mankind. The frequent 
and continual repetition and renewing of decrees and canons to 
the establishment of it, argue the universal opposition which 
it met with in the world, every later decree manifesting that 
the former was unsuccessful. And indeed most of these con- 
stitutions are ushered in with a preface of the obstinacy of the 
clergy in retaining their wives, against the express prohibitions 
of the Church. All the aforementioned Councils were provin- 
cial; and Popes had not yet claimed the government of the 
whole Church. So that all these decrees affected not the 
Eastern Church at all; nor those parts even of the Western 
Church, which were neither subject to the Roman patriarchate, 
nor the jurisdiction of the particular Councils: And even in 
those Churches which were then subject to either of them, the 
laws of celibacy were never universally received and obeyed ; 
and at last so far neglected and grown obsolete, that in the 
beginning of the eleventh age, marriage of the clergy was as 
freely used, and as generally practised in most parts of the 
Western Church, as it is at this day in the Reformed Church. 
This I come next to prove; where I might justly have omitted 
to speak of the HKastern Church, if our adversaries did not 
pretend an universal practice of celibacy in the Eastern as well 
as the Western Church, till the time of the Quinisext Council. 
The refutation of this pretence will necessitate us to speak in 
general of the practice and discipline of the ancient Universal 
Church in the case of celibacy. 

And first to take away all prejudice, which may possess the 
reader, that it is impossible, at least improbable, that a custom 
persuaded by many doctors, commanded by Popes and Councils 
successively m several ages, and which divers of the Fathers 
affirm to have been universally practised in their time, should 
never be generally used by the clergy : I will produce an example 
of a matter of discipline of far less moment, which was urged 
and enjomed with greater advantages and authorities, and the 
universal practice of it attested by more writers ; which yet, 
after all, never generally obtained in the Church, and was 
indeed disused in all ages. I mean the case of bigamists, who, 
by an early custom of the Church, begun before the end of 
the second century, were excluded from the clergy. This 
exclusion is commanded by the Apostolic Canons,* by the 
Apostolic Constitutions,+ by St. Basil’s Canonical Epistle to 
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Amphilochius,* by the Councils of Valence,+ Agatha,t fourth: 
of Arles,§ third of Constantinople,|| of Rome under Pope 
Hilarius,4] of Aquisgran,** and infinite others ; by the Popes 
Siricius,++ Innocent,t{ Leo,$§ Gelasius,|||| and Gregory.4] 4] 
Tertullian saith, ‘‘ The ordination of bigamists is forbidden by 
Apostolical tradition, and the discipline of the Church.”*** 
Origen affirmeth, that in his time, “bishops, priests, and 
deacons could not be bigamists.” +++ St. Ambrose asserts this 
prohibition to have been “confirmed by the Council of 
Nice.” ttt Pope Innocent saith, ‘No question ought to be 
made of it, it bemg manifestly of Divine institution.” $$§ 
Pope Leo, |\|||| “‘ That this precept was ever held sacred, and that 
neither law nor Gospel will permit such to be admitted into 
the clergy.” 44] Epiphanius, “In truth, the holy command 
of God, after the coming of Christ, receives not into the clergy 
those, who, after the death of their first wife, contract a second 
marriage.” **** St. Hierom, ‘‘ A bigamist cannot be chosen 
into the clergy ;’ +++} and, ‘A layman is not chosen into the 
clergy, if he be a bigamist.”t{tt St. Augustin, ‘It is not 
lawful to ordain any but the husbands of one wife.”§$§§ 
Hilary the deacon, “ No bigamist is ordained.”’|\|\|\||_ And by 
all the same authorities, he who hath kept a concubine is made 
incapable of the clergy. 
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After so many and so great authorities, the common tradi- 
tion of both Churches, command of General Councils, and 
belief of Divine institution (all which advantages the celibacy 
of the clergy wanted), who can imagine any otherwise, than 
that this point of discipline was universally received and prac- 
tised without exception or limitation? Yet nothing less. 
Tertullian objects this to the Catholics, as a main argument of 
his separation and departure to the Montanists, that they 
admitted bigamists even to the episcopal dignity. ‘‘ Among 
you,”’ saith he, “ how many bigamists preside?”* And when 
Theodoret ordained Count Irenzus, a bigamist, then in disfa- 
vour at court, bishop of Tyre, and his enemies laid hold of 
that pretence to accuse him of the violation of the canons; he 
defends himself by “the authority of all the bishops of Phe- 
nicia,”’+ who gave their suffrage to the ordination; ‘‘ by the 
example and tradition of his predecessors ;’’ by the examples 
of Alexander, patriarch of Antioch, and Praylius of Hierusa- 
lem, who had ordained bishops Diogenes and Domninus, both 
digamists ; that he followed herein ‘‘ custom and famous men, 
celebrated for their knowledge and piety ;” and that Proclus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, the Metropolitan of Pontus, and 
all the bishops of Palestine, had not only allowed, but also 
commended this ordination; ‘‘and not the least doubt made of 
the lawfulness of it.” Lastly, St. Augustin was ordained 
bishop of Hippo by the common consent of all the bishops of 
Africa, who had far exceeded the supposed scandal of digamy,t 
by an open cohabitation of two concubines successively. And, 
which deserved the first place, St. Hierom, answering the doubt 
of Oceanus, whether Carterius, a digamist, were canonically 
ordained bishop, saith, ‘‘ I wonder you produced the example 
of no more than one, when as the whole world is full of these 
ordinations. I speak not of priests, nor of the inferior orders ; 
I come to bishops, whom, if I should name singly, so great a 
number would arise, that the multitude of the Synod of An- 


* Quot enim et bigami president apud vos? De Monog. ca. 12, [ut 
supra, p. 533.] 
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minum (the most numerous Council which had been then held) 
would be exceeded.’’* 

That the laws of celibacy were no less disobeyed, and all the 
ancient testimonies of the universal practice of it, are no less 
wide mistakes, I come next to prove ; and will begin with the 
Eastern Church. St. Athanasius, not long after the Council 
of Nice, writing to Dracontius, a holy monk, rebukes him for 
declining the episcopal office, and refutes the reasons of his 
refusal ; the chief of which was that, in the episcopal dignity, 
he could not live so retiredly as he desired, but must be forced 
to lead a secular kind of life. In answer to this, Athanasius 
shews him, that as to that nothing can be performed in the 
one state which may not in the other ; and that when a bishop 
he may as well use the retiredness of a monk, as many monks 
do the usual freedom of a bishop ; and produceth this stance : 
** For many bishops have not married at all, and many monks 
have been fathers of children: as we have known bishops 
fathers of children, and monks having no posterity : for both 
are alike lawful to each order, neither the one nor the other is 
forbidden to them.’+ A more express ‘passage than this 
cannot be conceived; where he affirms many bishops to have 
gotten children after their consecration, and by the instance 
imsinuates that this was very usual with the bishops of that 
time. That this procreation. of children was performed by 
them while bishops, not before, is most evident; since other- 
wise the instance of Athanasius would have been’ highly 
impertinent. For Dracontius, in declining the episcopal dig- 
nity, did not dread the life of bishops before they were made 
bishops, that being the state wherein himself then was and 
desired to continue, but the supposed incumbrances of a bishop’s 
life after he was made bishop. 

In the year 357, the Emperor Constantius made a law, 
“That all clergymen should enjoy this privilege, that their 
wives and children, and servants of both sexes, and their 


* Miror autem te unum protraxisse in medium, cum omnis mundus his 
ordinationibus plenus sit, non dico de presbyteris, non de inferiori gradu. 
Ad episcopos venio, quos si sigillatim voluero nominare, tantus numerus 
congregabitur, ut Ariminensis Synodi multitudo superetur. Epist. ad 
Ocean. [vol. 1. p. 110. Veron. 1734. ] 
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children also (that is, the whole family of clergymen), should 
be always exempt from tribute, and all public burdens.’’* 
There are three or four other laws in the Theodosian Code, 
made in favour of the wives and children of the clergy, which 
it is not here necessary to repeat. About the year 375, some 
superstitious Christians had conceived so great a veneration of 
celibacy that they despised the married clergy, and would 
rather defer baptism for many years together than be baptized 
by bishops and priests who abstained not from their wives. 
These St. Gregory Nazianzen sharply rebukes: ‘‘ Say not,” 
saith he, ‘“‘a bishop shall baptize me, or, if a presbyter, at least 
one of those who are unmarried, and one of those that profess 
continence, and thereby imitate the life of angels.”’+. Hence 
it is manifest, that many presbyters abstained not from their 
wives; for this was the occasion of those foolish Christians’ 
scrupulosity, supposing some impurity to be in the use of 
marriage. Had the married priests renounced the company of 
their wives they had been no less continent than the unmarried 
ones. And therefore it was not simply their marriage, but 
their use of it, which those persons disliked. 

About the same time Epiphanius writ his Panarium, wherein, 
opposing the chastity and continence of the Catholic clergy to 
the heretics, called Apostolici, he saith, that continence even 
from their own wives was universally observed by them ; but 
then is forced to qualify this boast with this clause: ‘‘ This is 
done chiefly where the ecclesiastical canons (or rather customs, 
for no such canons were yet made) are accurate. But you will 
certainly say to me, that in some places, priests, deacons, and. 
subdeacons do yet beget children. This is done, not according 
to the canon (or rule of utmost perfection) but by the negli- 
gence of men increasing with time, and by reason of the 
multiplicity of the clergy, there being not found a sufiicient 
number of continent persons.”t Here it may be observed, 


_ ™ Omnibus clericis hujusmodi prerogativa succurrat, ut conjugia cleri- 
corum, ac liberi, &c. Cod. Theodos. lib. 16. tit. 2.1. 14. ; 
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that this custom of voluntary continence was not introduced in 
some places; that where it was introduced it obtained not uni- 
versally, which may be gathered from the word ‘ chiefly ;° and 
lastly, that even there it was a novel introduction. For speak- 
ing of those clergy who did not abstain, he saith, “they yet 
beget children.’ But, after all, we are not to rely much upon his 
testimony, even in a matter of fact. The good man, who was 
far from an accurate writer, seemeth to have taken his measures 
wholly from his native country of Palestine; wherein he was 
very much conversant, even after he was bishop; which pro- 
vince was at that time filled with monks and monkish clergy, 
who flocked thither out of reverence to the holy places. The. 
author indeed of the Homilies upon Job, among St. Chrysos- 
tom’s works, testifies, that in his time the use of marriage was 
forbidden to bishops;* and therefore Bellarmine fails not to 
make use of his authority. But, first, this concerns not the 
inferior clergy ; and then these Homilies belong not to St. 
Chrysostom, in the judgment both of Fronto Duczeus and Sir 
H. Savil, but seem to have been written after the Quinisext 
Council, when continence was first imposed upon the bishops 
in the Greek Church. 

In the middle of the fifth age Socrates the historian writ, 
who observeth it as a peculiar custom of Thessalia, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, that the clergy there abstained from their wives, 
therein dissenting from the custom of the rest of the Eastern 
Church; he saith, indeed, that many abstained from the use 
of marriage in other parts of the East; but that ‘all who 
did this did it of their own accord, even bishops doing it only 
voluntarily, not necessitated to it by any canon. For many 
of them in the time of their bishopric have begotten children 
of their lawful wives.’’+ So plain a passage needs no comment. 
In a few ages this voluntary abstinence of bishops became 
universal in most provinces of the East ; although the bishops 
of Afric, Libya, and some other places retained, as formerly, 
the use of marriage. Therefore, in the end of the seventh age, 
the Quinisext Council took advantage, from this voluntary ab- 


* Hom. 11. prope fin. [In Job. Serm. 2. vol. 6. p. 585. Par. 1724.] 
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stinence,* to impose a necessary abstinence upon all bishops, 
and obliged the bishops of Africa herein to conform themselves 
to the general custom. They inflicted no censure upon the 
African bishops for retaining the company of their wives, nor 
so much as blame them; but rather term them ‘ most reli- 
gious bishops,”+ and profess they impose abstinence upon 
them only “ for the better edification of the people.’’t 

Till that Council, the bishops of the East freely enjoyed the 
use of marriage. This we have proved by the preceding testi- 
monies, and it may be farther evinced by the authority of 
Balsamon, the greatest canonist of the Eastern Church, whose 
words are these: ‘‘ Before the sixth Synod, held in Trullo, it 
was lawful for bishops to have wives, even after their consecra- 
tion, as well as priests and deacons, who are ordained after 
marriage.”§ So that Eutychius,|| patriarch of Alexandria, is 
grossly mistaken, when he terminates the marriage of bishops 
at the times of the Council of Nice, if he doth not: rather 
mean, that till then they all retained their wives ; but after 
that time they began a voluntary abstimence; which sense 
indeed his words do more naturally import. As for the mar- 
riage of the inferior clergy, that was so commonly used at that 
time in the Eastern Church that in Armenia they had taken 
up a custom of admitting none into the clergy but the sons of 
the clergy. This was indeed a great abuse, and worthy of 
redress; which was therefore abolished by the Quinisext 
Council, ] as coming too near to Jewish superstition. 

From general testimonies, I pass to particular instances and 
examples of the marriage of the Eastern clergy after the 
Council of Nice. In that Council was present Spyridon, 
bishop of Trimythus in Cyprus, celebrated by all the writers 
of those times, for his holiness, miracles, and gift of prophesy. 
Of whom Sozomen saith, ‘“‘ He had wife and children, and yet 
was not thereby in the least hindered, or rendered. less fit and. 


* Can. 12, [Labbe, Concil. vol. 6. p. 1147. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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successful in the administration of holy things.”* This note 
plainly intimates, that he used the company of his wife, while 
bishop: otherwise the observation would have been trifling, 
since a married bishop, not using his marriage, is in the same 
condition with an unmarried one. Presently after the Council 
of Nice, Gregory was made bishop of Nazianzum. He had 
married a wife a little before, by whose means he was con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, and who lived with him to an 
extreme old age ; for they were both present at the funeral of 
their son Ceesarius, when Gregory had been now bishop forty 
years. He had by her, after he was made bishop, two sons, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Ceesarius, and most probably one 
daughter ;- for Nazianzen seems to have been older than his 
sister, but most certainly was many years older than his 
brother Ceesarius; yet that himself was born after his father 
was made bishop he assures us in his life, where he itroduceth 
his father thus speaking to him: ‘‘ You have not yet run 
through so many years of your life as I have years of my pas- 
toral charge.”+ Baroniust affirms this to have been spoken 
hyperbolically ; that the use of marriage was then forbidden to 
bishops by the Canons and Constitutions of the Universal 
Church, and these Canons most religiously observed both in 
the East and West; that it may be demonstrated from argu- 
ments of chronology, Nazianzen was born before the Council 
of Nice, when his father was not yet baptized. The first 
argument is already confuted by the preceding testimonies ; 
the second ariseth to no more than this, that Nazianzen was 
thirty years old when St. Basil. parted from Athens; that 
Basil studied at Athens with Julian, who, by the testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus,§ was come thither im the year 354, 
and that consequently Nazianzen was born in the year 324, the 
year before the Council of Nice. 

This chronology of Baronius, Jac. Capellus|| saith he has 
refuted in his history of the Church. I have not that book 
now by me, and therefore not knowing whether he hath made 
good his promise, must offer some considerations to the reader 


_* Daperiy wai maidag Exwy, add’ od. rapa rodto ra Seia ysiowy. 
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im opposition to Baronius’s argument. First, then, uncertain 
arguments of chronology, formed at this distance of time, 
ought not to invalidate the clear testimony of Nazianzen, who 
best knew when himself was born. Secondly, Nazianzen saith 
not he was thirty years old when Julian came to Athens, but 
when Basil parted thence. Now Basil not only might, but 
most probably did stay several years at Athens, not only after 
the arrival, but even after the departure of Julian ; at least, 
most certainly he departed not before Julian, who left Athens 
im the end of the year 355. For St. Basil tells Julian,* that 
they had learned together at Athens, ra igoa re kat PéAriora 
yeapupara, “theology, and all the better sorts of literature,” 
and thoroughly searched the holy Scriptures. This was a 
labour of more than a few months, and therefore Basil cannot 
be supposed to have left Athens before Julian, who stayed 
there but little more than a year. Thirdly, Nazianzent saith 
not that he was thirty years old when Basil left Athens, but 
almost thirty ; and that in a poetic work, where being not able 
to express the just time of his age, he was forced to make use 
of a round number, which may admit a latitude of two or three 
years. And it is most certain, that his father was made 
bishop presently after the Council, as himself assures us.{ So 
that even arguments of chronology make it probable that Nazi- 
anzen was born after his father’s ordination; to which his 
own testimony being added, makes it most certain. And then 
his brother Ceesarius was so much younger than himself, that 
in. his funeral oration upon him he frequently calls him a 
young man, and often laments his untimely death, although 
his father had been then bishop above forty years. 

In the year 362, Basilius, presbyter of Ancyra, and Eupsy- 
chius of Ceesarea: in Cappadocia, “‘who had newly married a 
wife, and was yet as it were a bridegroom,’’§ suffered mar- 
tyrdom. It appears not directly from the words of the histo- 
rian, whether the latter was of the clergy: but the words of 
Athanasius will put it past all doubt, who, numbering|| the 


* Ad Jul. Epist. 208. [vol. 3. p. 177. Par. 1839.] 
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writers of this time which opposed Arianism, mentions 
Eupsychius, bishop of Cappadocia, of which Ceesarea was the 
metropolis; if he means the same Eupsychius, which is not 
improbable. However, if this be uncertain, most certain it is 
that St. Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, was married, and lived 
with his wife Theosebia till her death. This Nicephorus* 
testifieth, saying, that when he was bishop, “ he retained the 
society of his wife,’ and (whose authority is far greater than 
Nicephorus’s) Nyssen’s intimate friend Nazianzen, who, 
writing to Nyssen a consolatory letter} upon the death of his 
wife, saith, “She had always lived with him, and mutually 
shared with him all the comforts of life ;’? and calls her “ truly 
holy, the worthy wife and companion of a bishop.” 

I will produce but one example more, but that so pregnant 
and express that it might alone teach us what was the disci- 
pline of the Eastern Church in that age. About the year 410, 
Synesius was, for the repute of his great learning, chosen bishop 
of Ptolemais in Egypt. He was then married, and had a 
wife, whom he professed to love passionately. It seems the 
voluntary abstinence from the use of marriage, which some 
bishops of the East had undergone, was become an universal 
custom among the bishops of Egypt; so that the people ex- 
pected that a married man, promoted to the episcopal dignity, 
should renounce the pleasures of marriage. And there was a 
particular reason why this custom should generally obtain in 
Egypt, rather than in any other provinces of the East. Egypt 
was then the great school and nursery of monastic discipline ; 
which had probably, at that time, more monks residing in it 
than the whole world besides. The bishops of Egypt were 
almost all taken out of these monks, and consequently so 
great a veneration for celibacy possessed the Egyptians, that 
those few married bishops which were among them could by 
no other means conserve the reverence and esteem, which was 
due to their character, than by a voluntary renunciation of 
their marriage: Synesius, therefore, that he might not deceive 
the expectations of the people, and willing to decline the 
burden, professed openly, and declared to all, ‘that he would 


* Tuvackit opirynoacg. Hist. Eccl. 1.1. c. 19. []. 11. vol. 2. p. 137. 
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neither totally separate himself from the company of his wifes 
nor yet (separating himself only in appearance) enjoy her 
company by stealth, like an adulterer: for this would be un- 
lawful, and that unjust. But that he both intended and 
desired to have many and handsome children.”’* Notwith- 
standing this profession, he was ordained by Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, than whom none better knew the 
canons of the Church, and who hath left some learned monu- 
ments of his skill in that kind. 

I proceed next to the practice of tbe Western Church, where 
St. Hierom, writing against Jovinian, acknowledgeth that celi- 
bacy was not then generally entertained by the clergy, many of 
whom retained the use of marriage. ‘If Samuel,” saith he 
(whose example ye object), “being brought up in the temple, 
married a wife; what doth this prejudice virginity ! As if 
at this day also many priests used not marriage.” And after- 
wards: ‘‘ Married men are chosen into the “priesthood, I do 
not deny it; but then the reason is, because there are not 
so many virgins (or continent persons) as are necessary to sup- 
ply the office of priesthood. For all cannot contain.”’ Where 
it is evident these married priests renounced not the enjoyment 
of their marriage after ordination. For then they must have 
been supposed to be continent persons. A little before this 
time, Hilary, deacon of Rome, writ his Questions upon both 
Testaments; wherein he hath these words: ‘‘ Hence the 
Apostle sheweth, that a married man, if in all other things he 
keeps the commandments, both may and ought to be ordained 
priest.” { This was written few years before Sirictus’s decree, 
and proves that the imposition of celibacy was then so little 
thought of im the Church, that it was believed unlawful, and 


' "Epot 0 Oz0¢ Kai 0 vOmoc yovaira ted, Tpoayopevw Toivuy 
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repugnant to Apostolical institution. That this priest abstaimed 
not after ordination, is manifest: for then he would therein 
also have observed the commands, whether of God or of the 
Church. When St. Augustine writ against Faustus the 
Manichee, in the beginning of the fifth age, no imposition of 
celibacy was yet introduced, or so much as taken notice of in 
the Church of Africa. For Faustus thus defends the Mani- 
chees’ immoderate veneration of virginity, and disesteem of 
marriage: ‘In the first place, I would gladly be answered in 
this, whether, in any case, to cause persons to continue virgins 
be the doctrine of devils, or only if it be done by a prohibition 
of marriage. If the latter, it concerns us not. For we also 
think it as foolish to forbid those who are willing, so unlawful 
and impious to compel those who are unwilling.”* We per- 
suade, but force none. Here two things may be observed. 
First, that in the controversy between the Catholics and 
Manichees about marriage, it was granted on both sides that 
a prohibition of marriage to any persons was unlawful, im- 
pious, and a doctrine of devils: and then that no such prohi- 
bition was in use among the Catholics; which Faustus con- 
fesseth, and pretendeth that his party is no less innocent from 
any such unlawful imposition. Siricius, in imposing celibacy 
upon the clergy, pleads neither any Divine institution, nor pre- 
cedent custom of the Church; but only the indecency of mar- 
riage in them. Pope Innocent, renewing the imposition, con- 
fesseth it was no part of ecclesiastical discipline before Siricius’s. 
decree. For commanding those who had disobeyed Siricius’s 
constitution to be deposed, he subjoms: “ But if it shall 
be proved that the form of ecclesiastical life, which the 
Bishop Siricius sent into the provinces, came not to the 
knowledge of any, their ignorance shall be pardoned, provided 
they abstain for the future.”’+ If celibacy had been now long 
since settled in the Church by ecclesiastical canons, and become 
a matter of constant discipline, none could have pleaded, none 
would have deserved pardon for their ignorance. In Africa 


* Et tamen hoc nobis primo respondeatis velim, utrum omnino Vir- 
gines facere doctrina sit Demoniorum, an solum prohibitionem facere 
nubendi? Si per prohibitionem, nihil ad nos. Nam et ipsi tam stultum’ 
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tionis venia permittetur, ita ut de caetero penitus incipiant abstinere. Epist. 
3. cap. 1. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 3. p. 14. Venet. 1728.] akin 
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the repulse given to Pope Siricius, and afterwards the constancy 
of those bishops in defending their liberty against the usurpa- 
tions of Innocent, had so far discouraged the Popes of Rome, 
that, despairing of being able to introduce celibacy into that 
Church, they thought it sufficient, if they could only hinder 
the ordinations of bigamists and those who had married. 
widows, which were frequent in Africa. Therefore Leo, in his 
epistle to the African bishops, complaining of this abuse, 
saith, ‘‘ The apostolic precept of the monogamy of a bishop 
was ever held so sacred, that the same condition is to be ob- 
served concerning the wife of a bishop to be chosen; lest she 
perhaps, before she was married to him, should have had a 
former husband.’’* Of total abstinence from their wives he 
maketh not the least mention; and indeed all the cautions 
and necessary qualifications, which the ancient Church required 
tu be found in the wives of the clergy, would have been wholly 
unnecessary, if, upon the ordination of their husbands, they 
must immediately have ceased to be wives. But, which is fur- 
ther to be observed in this passage of Leo, the ancient editions 
of his Decretal Epistles, and particularly those in Crabbe’s 
Collection of the Councils, Colon. 1538 and 1551, instead of 
eligendi, read eligendé ; and then the sense will be, that the 
same condition is to be observed in the choice of a bishop’s or 
a priest’s wife; and consequently in the Church of Afric it 
was permitted, and by Leo thought not unlawful for the clergy 
to contract marriage even after ordination. That they used 
marriage after ordination, we are assured by the Fathers of the 
Quinisext Council.+ | 

_ And indeed the more sober and moderate Popes seem never 
to have intended their Constitutions about celibacy should be 
urged upon the clergy out of the Roman patriarchate; nor did 
they calculate them for the Universal Church. It was Inno- 
eent alone, of all the ancient Popes, who equalled the ambition 
of his later successors, and endeavoured to make the Roman 
patriarchate as extensive as the Roman empire. This patri- 
archate took in but a small part of the Western Church, and 
even that was sometimes contracted into narrower bounds by 
the invasions of the barbarians, who, by their success of arms, 


* Ut etiam de muliere sacerdotis eligendi eadem intelligatur servanda 
conditio, ne forte illa, &c. Epist. 87. ca. 1. [Ibid. vol. 3. p. 1391. Lut. 
Par. 1671.] 

t Mera tiv éx’ adroig moveXOovcay yeworoviay. Can 12. [Ibid. 
vol. 6. p. 1147.] 
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alienating many provinces from the government of the Roman 
prefect, withdrew them at the same time from the jurisdiction 
of the Roman patriarch. Hence it was that Sicily, bemg in 
possession of the barbarous nations, when Pope Leo made his 
decree about the celibacy of subdeacons, the clergy of Sicily 
thought not themselves obliged by it, nor took any notice of 
it. At least it met with no obedience in that Church, till the 
island was in the next age recovered to the Roman empire. 
And then it obtained not in virtue of Leo’s Constitution, but 
because enforced by a decree of Pope Pelagius II. about the 
year 588. ‘Till then, the subdeacons of Sicily neither obeyed 
the constitution, nor were obliged to do it, as Pope Gregory 
confesseth in his repeal of Pelagius’s decree: ‘‘'Three years 
since,”’ saith he, ‘‘the subdeacons of all the churches of Sicily 
were commanded to abstain from their wives, in conformity to 
the custom of the Church’ of Rome. Which seemeth hard and 
unmeet to me, that he, who is not used to such continency, and 
never before promised chastity, should be compelled to be 
separated from his wife.”’* He makes no mention of Leo’s 
decree, rather owns, that celibacy was not commanded to the 
subdeacons of Sicily before Pelagius’s Constitution ; but ex- 
pressly asserts, that celibacy was not before then used by them, 
and that then they first began to abstain from their wives. 
The isle of Corsica was never subject to the Roman patriarchate, 
as appears from an ancient Notitia of the several patriarchates 
of the Church, published by the learned Dr. Beveridge,+ 
and from Nilus Doxopatrius,t and therefore neither received, 
nor were obliged by either the constitutions of Popes about 
celibacy, or the canons of those provincial Councils before 
mentioned ; wherein none of their bishops were present. Upon 
this account Pope Gregory I. expressly allows to the clergy of 
Corsica the use of marriage. ‘‘ We will,” saith he,§ “‘ that the 
priests (Sacerdotes, by which word bishops as well as pres- 


* Ante triennium subdiaconi omnium Ecclesiarum Sicilie prohibiti 
fuerant, ut more Romane Ecclesiz nullatenus suis uxoribus miscerentur. 
Quod mihi durum atque incompetens videtur, ut qui usum ejusdem con- 
tinentiz non invenit, neque castitatem ante promisit, compellatur a sua 
uxore separari. Lib. 1. Epist. 42. [Ibid. vol. 5. p. 1058.] 

+ Pandect. Can. tom. 2. in Not. p. 135. 

t Notit. Patr. inter Moynii Var. Sacra. p. 217. 

§ Preeterea volumus, ut sacerdotes, qui in Corsica commorantur, pro- 
hiberi debeant, ne cum mulieribus conversentur, excepta duntaxat matre, 
sorore, vel uxore, que caste regenda est. Lib. 1. Ep. 50. [Labbe, Concil. 
vol. 5. p. 1063. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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byters are designed) which dwell in Corsica be forbidden to 
converse with women, except only a mother, sister, or wife, 
who ought to be chastely governed.” That the Church of 
Milan was not subject to the Roman patriarchate, is fully 
proved by a learned divine of our Church.* And this was the 
reason why, when once the voluntary zeal of celibacy, which 
had possessed the clergy of Milan in the time of St. Ambrose, 
grew cold and expired, marriage was publicly used by the 
clergy of that Church, without any interruption, till the times 
of Hildebrand ; as we shall hereafter occasionally shew. The 
same was the case of the Church of England, which owning no 
obedience to the ancient Papal constitutions, and not intermed- 
dling in the Councils which decreed celibacy, retained to her 
clergy the free use of marriage, till, by the procurement and 
artifices of Anselm, she forbid it in a national Synod, in the 
twelfth century ; as we shall hereafter more largely prove. 

This was the case of celibacy in those provinces which were 
not influenced by the authority of the Roman patriarch, nor 
had obliged themselves by any Synodical act. Let us now 
view the state of those provinces, which were the stage of 
those several Councils we before numbered, viz. Spain, France, 
and Germany, in the ninth age. That the so often repeated 
canons of the Spanish Councils were unsuccessful, appears from 
St. Isidore, bishop of Sevil, about the year 600, who, in his 
book of Ecclesiastical Offices, describing the several duties of 
the clergy, saith: ‘‘ Let clergymen endeavour perpetually to 
preserve the chastity of their bodies inviolable, or at least be 
joined with the bond of one marriage.’+ And indeed how 
hardly the inferior clergy of Spain brooked the necessity of 
celibacy, imposed on them by their bishops in several Synods, 
is evident from the policy of Veitiza, king of Spain, in the year 
702, who, conscious of his own wickedness and tyranny, and 
fearing the clergy, in revenge of it, might excite the popu- 
lace to take up arms and dethrone him,f resolved to oblige 
the clergy, and gain their affections by some extraordinary 
favour, which might be recetved by them with universal ap- 
plause ; and therefore by public edict gave them liberty to 
marry wives, or retain them already married. 


* Dr. Cave’s Discourse of Ancient Church Government. cap. 5. sect. 2. 

+ Clerici castimoniam inviolati corporis perpetuo conservare studeant, 
aut certe unius matrimomii vinculo foederentur. Lib. 2.c.2. [p. 401. 
col. 2. Colon. Agr. 1617.] 

t Jo. Vasaus Chron. Hispan. 
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In the Churches of France and Germany, celibacy most cer- 
tainly was not universally practised by the clergy in the end of 
the eighth age, when Pope Adrian offered to Charles the Great 
his collection of Canons fitted for the government of thechurches 
in his kingdoms. The sixth canon of that collection is taken 
out of the Apostolic Canons, and is conceived in these words: 
*‘ Let not a presbyter put his wife out of his family, but chastely 
govern her.”’* As for France, Boniface, archbishop of Mentz, 
and Pope Zachary’s legate there, had ‘complained not many 
years before,+ ‘‘that the episcopal sees were for the most part 
bestowed upon adulterate. clergymen: for so he calls the 
married clergy. The universal freedom of marriage, which 
the German clergy pressed in the times of Hildebrand, argue 
the canons of the Council of Worms, Mentz, and Metz, in 
the ninth age, to have been unsuccessful, and never fully re- 
ceived in that Church. . Nay, at the same time a famous 
bishop of Germany, who lived and died with the reputation of 
a saint, did strongly oppose. all imposition of celibacy. This 
was Huldericus or Udalricus, bishop of Augspurg, who in his 
epistle to Pope Nicholas I, demonstrates to him the injustice 
of his decree against the marriage of the clergy, and persuades 
him to revoke it. No such decree indeed of Nichelas is now 
extant ; however, Gratian{ citeth a decretal epistle of his to 
Odo, archbishop of Vien; wherein he forbids marriage to the 
four superior orders of the clergy. As for the decree against 
hearmg the masses of married priests, which Gratian pro- 
duceth in the next chapter, that most certainly belongeth to 
Nicholas II., although the last collectors of the Councils have 
ranked it among the decrees of Nicholas I. Most probably 
then Nicholas had directed into Germany a decretal of the 
same nature with that to Odo, and solicited the reception of it 
by his emissaries, whose diligence and artifices at last gained 
the point in the Council of Worms, the year after Nicholas’s 
death. This decree, therefore, Huldericus opposeth in a 
learned and passionate epistle,§ wherein he represents to the 
Pope, that the marriage of the clergy is not only lawful in 


* Presbyter uxorem suam a gubernatione sua non abjiciat, sed caste 
regat. Concil. tom. 4. [6.] p. 1801. [Lut. Par. 1671.] 
. t Modo autem maxima ex parte per civitates (Gallie) episcopales 
' sedes traditze sunt adulteratis clericis. Epist. ad Zachar. Pont. Concil. 
tom. 6. p. 1495. [Ibid.] 

t Dist. 32. cap. 4. [Corp. Jur. Can. vol. 1. p. 156. Lugdun. ase 

§ Inter Orthodoxogr. Basil. 1569. p 431. 
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itself, but ought necessarily to be permitted: for that all can- 
not contain, and that none ought to be necessitated to inconti- 
nence: that marriage of the clergy was used in the old law, 
left indifferent by Christ, permitted by the Apostles, counte- 
nanced by the ancient canons of the Church, and continued by 
the Council of Nice: that the imposition of celibacy had pro- 
duced in the clergy the most enormous sorts of lusts, incest, 
sodomy, and the most execrable villanies: that these lusts 
were openly acted by those very men, who detested the chaste 
marriage of the clergy; who, when they could not contain 
themselves, imposed it violently upon their fellow-servants, 
and were not ashamed to maintain * that it is more honest to 
accompany with many women in private than to be tied to 
one in the face and view of men: that nothing can be more 
unjust, that when Christ saith, “‘ He that is able to receive it, 
let him receive it ;’? to oppose, “ He that cannot receive it, let 
him be anathema :” that this is the heresy which the Apostle 
of old foretold would arise in the latter times, ‘‘ speaking lies in 
hypocrisy, and forbidding to marry:” that the chastity which 
these men so much pleaded for, might no less be obtained in a 
married than im a single state, and with less danger be pre- 
served. Here we may observe, that the champions of celi- 
bacy in this age, had so far improved the ancient mistakes 
of the impurity of marriage, that they maintained the open use 
of it to be a greater sin than fornication. And then Hulde- 
ricus plainly intimates, that celibacy was never yet introduced 
into the Church of Germany. For he alloweth, that those 
who have made a vow of continence ought in no case to violate 
it, but may be even forced to perform it; but pleads that the 
clergy had made no such vow. 

Bellarmine, to avoid the authority of this epistle, maintains 
it is spurious,+ and endeavours to confirm his pretence from 
chronology, and to prove there was no Huldericus, bishop of 
Augspurg, contemporary with Pope Nicholas: that there was 
but one of that name bishop of that see, who was created bishop 
in the year 924, or 903, and died in the eighty-third year of 
his age, and fiftieth of his episcopacy; and that there were 
two Hulderici, bishops of Augspurg, is a mere invention of the 
Magdeburg Centuriators. To this may be answered, that 


* Honestius esse pluribus occulte implicari, quam aperte in hominum 
vultu et conscientia cum una ligari. 
+ De Cleric. 1. 1. c. 22. [vol. 2. p. 180. col. 1. Prag. 1721.] 
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Bellarmine doth no less gratis deny, that the Centuriators do — 


affirm the existence of two Hulderici; and in that case, the 
authority of the manuscript copies is sufficient to satisfy us. 
Besides, this is no obscure writing found out and obtruded on 
the world since the Reformation. It was famous, and noted 
more than six hundred years since : for Bertoldus of Constance, 
in his continuation of Hermannus Contractus, relates, that 
Gregory VII.,* ina Synod held at Rome in the year 1079, 
condemned the epistle of St. Udalricus to Pope Nicholas, 
about the marriage of the clergy. And Aineas Sylviust owns 
the truth of the whole matter, when relating his journey 
through Germany, ‘We passed through Augspurg,”’ saith 
he; ‘‘St. Udalricus was bishop of this city, who opposed the 
Pope in case of the clergy’s concubines :’’ for so they called 
the wives of the clergy after the days of Hildebrand. Lastly, 
that there was an Huldericus, bishop of Augspurg, contem- 
porary to Pope Nicholas, may be proved from the authority of 
Jacobus de Voragine, who saith, “St. Udalricus died after 
many miracles, in the year 900, the eighty-third of his age, 
and fiftieth of his consecration;’{ by which computation 
Huldericus both preceded and survived the popedom of 
Nicholas. 

Thus we have proved, that the laws of celibacy were never 
universally received in the ancient Western Church, in some 
provinces even not imposed, and in none practised. The 
matter will be farther cleared by particular examples of married 
clergymen. ‘The marriage of Restitutus, bishop of London, 
in the beginning of the fourth age, is attested by three accu- 
rate and learned writers of our British antiquities, Bale,§ 
Bishop Godwin,|| and Sir H. Spelman.4] In the middle of 
that age, St. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, is known to have ~ 
been married. For to omit the epistle to his daughter Abra, 
which I deny not to be spurious; this is evinced by the 
authority of Venantius Fortunatus, his successor, who writ his 
life,** and therein relates, that Hilary had a wife and a daughter 


* Ad. Ann. 1079. p. 349. Edit. Francofurt. 1670. 

+ Transivimus Augustam: S. Udalricus huic presedit, qui Papam 
arguit de concubinis. Lib. de Morib., Germ. p. 1053. 

+t Legend. Aur. cap. 202. Edit. Argentin. 1496. 

§ De Script. Angl. Cent. 10. cap. 5. 

|| De Praesul. Ang. p. 227. [p. 170. Cantab. 1743.] 

q Concil. Angl. tom. 1. p. 43. [Lond. 1639.] 

*# Apud Sur. Jan. 13, [p. 272. Colon. Agr. 1676.] 
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living, when he was promoted to the episcopal order, which 
both continued to cohabit with him: that, when he was 
banished by Constantius into Asia, he left his daughter Abra, 
together with her mother, at Poictiers: that, returning from 
banishment, he persuaded her to devote herself to God and 
profess perpetual virginity. Which, when her mother saw, 
she never ceased to solicit her husband till he gave her leave 
also to dedicate herself to God, and make a vow of continence. 
A passage which most evidently demonstrates, that she had 
hitherto enjoyed the company of her husband, and all the 
pleasures of a chaste marriage, and had not vowed continence 
at his assumption to the episcopal order. 

St. Paulinus, bishop of Nola comes next; whose example is 
most remarkable, as well because he was one of the sincerely 
pious men of all antiquity, whom St. Martin* was wont to 
propose as the pattern of all perfection; as because he was 
made bishop in the Roman patriarchate, not long after the 
promulgation of Siricius’s constitution, and seems to have been 
persecuted by that Pope, merely for retaming the company of 
his wife in opposition to his decrees. He was descended 
from the greatest family in Rome, had borne the consulship, 
and was in all respects the second person of the empire ; when, 
quitting all secular honours in the year 393, he was ordained 
priest at Barcelona in Spain. His wife Therasia then lived 
with him, the inseparable companion of all his travels and his 
whole life. Paulinus was then in the fortieth year of his age, 
and she somewhat younger; yet did they continue to live 
together in the same house, and in the same cell, till separated 
by death. After some stay there, Paulinus returned with his 
wife to Rome, where he was received with infinite applause 
by the common people, but with great rudeness by Pope 
Siricius, whose pride and churlishness Paulinust himself 
complains of. The occasion of this deportment of Siricius, 
seems to have been the prejudice which he feared his consti- 
tution of the continence of priests and deacons might suffer 
from the cohabitation of Paulinus with his wife ; the example 
of a person so illustrious, and so highly reputed for sanctity, 
being alone sufficient to restore marriage to its due esteem. 
Retiring thence to Nola in Campania, he was, not long after, 


* Sup. Sever. de vit. Martin. cap. 26. [cap. 25. p. 351. Lins. 1709.] 

+ Epist. 1. ad Sever. p. 10. [Biblioth. Maxim. Vet. Patr. vol. 6. 
p. 165. Lugd. 1677.] 
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made bishop of that place. That his wife lived with him in 
the same little cell, even after his consecration, Sacchinus* con- 
fesseth, and indeed is most evident. St. Ambrose,+ speaking 
of Paulinus’s retirement at Nola, saith, ‘His wife accompa- 
nied him, and contented there with the voluntary poverty, of 
her husband, comforted herself with the riches of piety 
and charity.” Many of his epistles, written from Nola, 
are directed in both their names, having this imseription, 
Paulinus et Therasia Peccatores ;{ and almost all are dic- 
tated in the plural number. St. Augustine and St. Hierom, in 
their epistles to Paulinus (written after his assumption to the 
episcopal office, for their acquamtance began late), never fail 
to salute his wife Therasia; and St. Augustine§ invited them 
both together into Africa. And Gregory Turonensis|| relates 
a memorable passage of them, that when dwelling together in 
their little cottage at Nola, Therasia once, hindering’ the pro- 
digal charity of her husband by over-much frugality, diminished 
the blessings of heaven to them both: that he made any vow 
of continence from his wife at his ordimation, can never be 
proved. Rather St. Hierom plamly intimates the contrary, 
that he denied not himself the pleasures of marriage, at least 
was not reputed to do it; when, in his epistle to him, he 
doubteth whether, although equalling the perfections and piety 
of a monkish life, he may properly call him a monk,4] because 
he was yoked with the bonds of marriage, and thereby was 
hindered from practising the utmost perfections of a monastic 
profession. 

Among Paulinus’s epistles, there are two** directed to 
Aper a presbyter and Amanda his wife, who, in the same 
manner renouncing the honours and riches of the world, lived 
together in a common retirement, so far from forsaking the 
duties of marriage, that in that state they gave education to a 
numerous offspring of children. That Prosper, commonly 


* Vit. Paulin. in init. 

+ Virum sequitur, et exiguo illic conjugis contenta cespite solatur se 
religionis et charitatis divitiis. Epist. 36. ad Sabin. [vol. 2. p. 1013. 
Par. 1690. ] | 

¢ Vid. Epist. 2. 26, 30, 31, 35, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46. 

§ Epist. 34. [Epist. 31. vol. 2. p. 75. Bassan. 1797.1 

|| De glor. Contess. cap. 107. [cap. 110. p. 989. Lut. Par. 1699.] 

{ Quoniam sanctw sororis tu ligatus et vinculo, et non penitus expe- 
dito pergis gradu. Epist. 13. ad Paulinum. 

** Epist. 30, 31, 
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reputed bishop of Rhegium, was married, is manifest from his 
poem dedicated to his wife. Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop of 
Clermont, had married, while a layman, Papianilla, daughter 
of Avitus the emperor; and that she lived with him after his 
ordination, appears from an epistle written to her,* when 
absent, about the common affairs of their family, under the 
reign of Nepos, who was made emperor in the year 474, two 
years after Sidonius’s consecration; and from the authority 
of Gregory Turonensis,f who relates that Sidonius, when 
bishop, used to take his plate out of the house by stealth, and 
give it to the poor, which his wife was wont to redeem with 
money. His predecessor in that see, Namatius, built the 
cathedral church of Clermont ;¢ and at the same time his wife 
built the church of St. Stephen in the suburbs. But a more 
eminent example of the practice of the Gallican Church at 
that time, is the election of Simplicius, bishop of Bourges, 
The bishops of the province not agreeing in the choice of a 
bishop, committed the disposition of the whole matter to 
Sidonius, giving him a power of nomination. Sidonius then 
soing to Bourges, nominated Simplicius, a married man, whom 
i a speech he thus recommended to the people: ‘ His wife is 
descended from the family of the Palladii, who have possessed 
the chairs either of professors or bishops with great commen- 
dation of their order. In truth, because the person of a 
matron requires a modest and brief mention, I dare constantly 
aver that woman is not unworthy of her relation to the clergy 
of both families (he had before said that Simplicius also 
descended of the race of priests), either that wherein she was 
born and brought up, or that whither she was removed by 
marriage. They both educate their children prudently and 
virtuously. In the name therefore of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, Simplicius is he whom I pronounce shall be your 
bishop.”§ To what purpose was all this commendation of 
Simplicius’s wife? or what did it concern the people what 
manner of woman she was, if immediately upon his ordination 
she must have retired from his family, and cease to be his wife ? 
And then, which is most observable, Sidonius pronounced him 


* Lib. 5. Ep. 16. 

+ Hist. Franc. 1. 2. c. 22. [p. 73. Lut. Par. 1699.] 

t Id. 1: 2, ¢. 17. [Ibid. p. 70.} 

§ Uxor illi de Palladiorum stirpe descendit, qui aut literarum aut alta- 
rium cathedras cum sui ordinis laude tenuerunt. Sane, &c. Oratio post 
Epist. 9. lib. 7. [p. 1112. col. 2. Lugdun. 1677.] 
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bishop without giving him any previous notice of it, when 
neither his nor his wife’s resolutions of a total future abstinence 
from the use of their marriage could be supposed to be known, 
and therefore must be supposed not to have been required of 
them. As for his willigness to accept the bishopric, they 
inquired not after that ; since in that age they thought it lawful 
to force men to take upon them the pastoral charge ; but never 
thought it lawful to force them to put away their wives and 
abjure the duties of marriage. 

In the next age Venantius Fortunatus mentions the posterity 
of Emelius bishop of Bourdeaux,* and in one almost whole 
book celebrates the praises of Leontius his successor,+ and 
Placidina his wife, descended trom Sidonius of Clermont, who 
adorned with hangings the churches which her husband built. 
Some few years before, Sidonius Apollinaris, son of the same 
Sidonius, had obtained his father’s bishopric by the intrigues 
of his wife Placidina.t In the same age, or towards the end 
of the former, Gerhardus or Genebaldus, the first bishop of 
Laon, having, at his ordination, separated himself from his 
wife, the niece of St. Remigius, afterwards changed his resolu- 
tions ;§ and resuming her society, begat St. Latro of her, who 
succeeded him in his bishopric. Many other married bishops 
of these and the succeeding ages might be reckoned ; but these 
are sufficient to shew that neither the constitutions of Popes, 
nor canons of Councils, ever gained universal reception in any 
part of the Western Church, the use of marriage being still 
retained by many bishops eminent both for piety and learning. 
So true is it, what Polydore Virgil confesseth, “That notwith- 
standing the frequent repetition of the law of celibacy, marriage 
could never be wrested from the western clergy before the 
popedom of Gregory VII.’’| 

Many other arguments might be produced to demonstrate 
that the use of marriage was retained by the clergy of the 
ancient Church; which, however they be less direct than those 
already mentioned, yet are they no less conclusive. Of this 
kind is the practice of all those heretics and schismatics who, 


* Carm. 1. 1. c. 11. [Bibl. Max. vol. 10. p. 530. Lugd. 1677.] 

t Carm. 1. 1. [Tbid. ] 

¢ Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. 1. 3. c. 2. [p. 105. Lut. Par. 1699. ] 

§ Fascic. Temp. ad an. 494. 

|| Aliis super aliis promulgatis legibus, non ante Pontificatum Gregorii 
VII. conjugium adimi occidentalibus sacerdotibus potuit. De invent. rer. 
1. 4. c. 4. 
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departing from the Western Church before celibacy was intro- 
duced, retained the use of marriage to their clergy. It being 
the custom of all heretics, whose errors were merely speculative, 
to preserve that ecclesiastical discipline which the Church then 
used when they departed from her, but not think themselves 
obliged by any subsequent decrees of it. Thus the Goths and 
Vandals being infected with Arianism, under the reign of 
Valens, before any imposition of celibacy was attempted in the 
Church, and afterwards seating themselves in Spain, took no 
notice of the decrees of the Catholic Councils against the 
marriage of the clergy. Hence it was, that when towards the 
end of the sixth age they began to be converted apace to the 
orthodox faith, most of their clergy were found to be married ; 
which forced the third Council of Toledo, in the year 589, in 
a manner to dispense with them in this canon: “ It is observed 
by the Holy Synod, that the bishops, priests, and deacons, 
returning to the Church from heresy, do yet retain the use of 
their wives. That it may not therefore be done for the future, 
it is ordered that they be separated from their wives. But if 
any will not condescend to that, let him be reduced to the 
order of readers (the fifth order of the clergy). As for those 
who have all along been subject to the canons of the Church, 

if any of them accompany with their wives let them be more 
severely punished.”’* Here the Council teacheth us what was 
the general practice of the Arian clergy at that time; and 
acknowledgeth that they were not obliged by any precedent 
ecclesiastical canons about celibacy ; whereas the Arians always 
confessed, they were obliged by all constitutions of the Catholic 
Church, made before their departure from it. The second 
Council of Ceesaraugusta or Saragosa, in the year 592, made a 
not unlike canon,t although somewhat more severe. For they 
commanded the converted Arian clergy, who would not part 
from their wives, to be reduced to lay-communion. 

The rules prescribed by many Councils to the clergy, for the 
government of their wives, are a no less certain argument of 
their cohabitation with them. The Council of Eliberis,t 
Neocsesarea,§ and some others, command, that “if any clergy- 


* Compertum a S. Concilio, episcopos, presbyteros, et diaconos veni- 
entes ex heresi, carnali adhuc desiderio uxoribus copulari. Ne ergo de 
cetero fiat hoc, preecipitur, ut, &c. Can. 5. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 5. p. 1010. 
Lut. Par. 1671.] 

+ Can. 1. [Ibid. p. 1600.] © t Can. 65. [Tbid. vol, 1. p. 977.] 

§ Can. 8. [Ibid. p. 1481. J 
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man’s wife commits adultery, after the ordination of her 
husband, and he knows of it, he shall be bound to put her 
away.”’* But if he will continue to cohabit with her,+ ‘he 
shall be incapable of executing his office,” saith the canon of 
Ancyra.t ‘He shall be excommunicated,’§ saith that of 
Ehberis. This canon doth not only prove beyond all contra- 
diction the cohabitation of the clergy with their wives after 
ordination, but also it is most manifest that they abstaimed not 
from the company of their wives, by that proviso, if her hus- 
band knows that she commit adultery, which otherwise would 
have been impertinent. For it cannot well be imagined that 
the adultery of any man’s wife, with whom he accompanieth 
himself, should escape his knowledge. A Synod held in 
Ireland by St. Patrick, in the year 450, or 456, decreed, 
“‘ That if any clergyman, from a sexton to a priest, ‘should be 
seen without his coat, or if his wife walked abroad without a 
veil upon her head, they should be both of them contemned 
by the laity and separated from the Church.” || Where it 
would have been highly unjust to punish the clergy for the 
light carriage of their wives, if at their ordination they 
renounced the company of their wives, and henceforth ceased 
to have any power over them. The first Council of Toledo, 
in the year 400, ordered, ‘‘ That if the wives of any clergymen 
were scandalous in their carriage (or rather were false to their 
beds), their husbands should have power to keep and imprison 
them in their houses, and inflict any arbitrary punishment 
upon them which extended not to death. But themselves 
should not so much as eat with them, unless they first did 
penance.’ Whence it appears, that before the fault com- 
mitted, they might have eaten with their wives, and even after 
the fault may again receive them to the usual familiarity of a 
wife, if they will first do penance ; which was in conformity 
to the ancient canons of the Church, which enjoined, that if 
the adultery of even any layman’s wife was notorious, he 
should either be bound to put her away, or, if he will retain 
her, first cause her to do penance, lest he should otherwise 
seem to have consented to and connived at her adultery. 


* Mera rv yepotoviay. [Tbid.} + Edy 0& ovZq. [Ibid. p. 1481.] 

+ [A mistake for Neoczesarea. ] 

§ Et scierit eam maritus suus mechari. [Ibid. p. 977.] 

|| Can. 6. [Ibid. vol. 3. p. 1478.] Et uxor ejus si non velato capite 
ambulaverit. Spelman. Concil. Anglic. tom. 1. p. 52. [Lond. 1639.] 

§ Si quorumcungue clericorum uxores peccaverint, Can. 7. {Concil. 
vol. 2. Venet. 1728.] 
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An evident argument of the use of marriage permitted to 
the clergy, may be also drawn from the violent and forcible 
ordinations of bishops, priests, and deacons, which were fre- 
quent in the ancient Church. For many of these persons thus 
violently and against their wills ordained, were married, whose 
resolutions to abstain from their wives could not then be 
known ; and, as all acknowledge, could not be forced. Or if 
they should condescend to such a renunciation of the pleasures 
of marriage, yet was it uncertain whether their wives would 
consent to it. Who, if they should dissent, they ought not 
to be defrauded of their husbands’ embraces, as all will grant ; 
and therefore total abstinence was not universally used by the 
clergy, while such violent ordinations were in use. I will pro- 
duce but twoexamples of them. Paulinus, as himself relates,* 
being present in the church of Barcelona upon Christmas-day, 
was suddenly laid hold on by the people, dragged to their 
Bishop Lampius, then officiating at the altar, and ordained by 
him ; his wife Therasia not knowing of it till it was done. 
In Africa, about the same time, Pinianus, an illustrious noble- 
man of Rome, but more famous for his piety, going with his 
wife Melania to visit St. Augustine,t was beset in the Church 
of Hippo by the people, and forced to divert their present 
intentions, by promising them under hand and seal, before_ 
many witnesses, that if they would now dismiss him, he would 
in due time enter into priests’ orders among them. This he 
did, his wife Melania being not only unwilling, but even weep- 
ing and protesting against it, as loath to descend from the pomp 
of a Roman lady to the humility of a priest’s wife. 

The titlest which were anciently bestowed upon the wives of 
the clergy are no mean argument of their cohabitation and 
continued use of marriage. The wives of bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons are frequently in the Councils called 
bishopesses, priestesses, deaconesses, and subdeaconesses; titles 
which argue they did not immediately cease to be wives upon 
the promotion of their husbands to those several orders, nor 
lose all relation to them. Rather the first of these canons 


* Epist. 6. ad Sever. p. 101. [Bibl]. Max. Vet. Patr. vol. 6. p. 183. 
Lugd. 1677.] 

+ August. Epist. 225. [vol. 2. p. 480. Bassan. 1797. ] 

¢ Vid. Can. 13, 19. Concilii Turon. 2. anno 567. (Concil. vol. 5. p. 855, 
858. Lut. Par. 1671.] Can. 21. Concilii Antissiodorensis anno 578. [Ibid. 
p- 959.] Can. 1, et 2. Concilii Romani, ann. 72). [Ibid. vol. 6. p. 1456.] 
Can. 5. Concilii Rom. an. 743. [Tbid. p. 1547.] 
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enjoins, “ That a bishop having no bishopess (no wife), shall 
not keep any number of women in his family ;” which plainly 
intimates that he might admit women into his family if he 
had a wife to preside over them, and by her prudent govern- 
ment secure their sobriety. 

Lastly, children are the visible effects of marriage ; and those 
many sons of the clergy which were eminent in the ancient 
Church, manifest there were many more, who neither deserved 
nor obtained any place in history, and that the marriage of the 
clergy was then both frequent and honourable. I will produce 
the chief of them. In the first age we have Petronilla, 
daughter of St. Peter, four virgin prophetesses, daughters of 
Philip the Evangelist, and three daughters of St. Philip the 
Apostle. In the second age, Marcion the degenerate son of a 
pious and orthodox bishop. In the third age,* Domnus, son 
of Demetrianus bishop of Antioch, was made bishop of that 
see, upon the deprivation of Paulus Samosatenus. In the 
fourth age, Probus and Metrophanes were the sons, and, in 
order, successors of Dometius, bishop of Byzantium. Eusta- 
thius, bishop of Sebastia, was son of Eulalius, bishop of 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. St. Gregory Nazianzen, bishop ef 
Constantinople, and Cesarius, count of the empire, and 
questor of Bithynia, both sons of Gregory, bishop of Nazian- 
zum. Sozoment mentions a great officer in the court of 
Theodosius the emperor, son of Helladius, bishop of Ceesarea 
in Cappadocia. Flavius Dexter, przefectus-pretorio of the 
East, was the son of Pacianus, bishop of Barcelona. Abra, 
daughter of St. Hilary. Eulampia, daughter of Anicius, a 
presbyter, and mother of Philostorgius the historian. Avpolli- 
naris, the learned bishop of Laodicea, son of the no less learned 
Apollinaris, presbyter of Laodicea. Evagrius Ponticus, arch- 
deacon of Constantinople, son of a presbyter of Iberia. Pope 
Anastasius, son of Maximus, a presbyter.t In the fifth age 
there was Julianus, bishop of Ecla in Campania, son of Memor, 
bishop of Capua, and his wife Ia, daughter of Aumilius, bishop 
of Beneventum. St. Patrick, son of Calphurnius, a deacon. 
Leporius, presbyter of Marseilles, son of Sulpicius Severus, 
presbyter of France (as some think). That Sulpicius was 


* Euseb. 1. 7. c. 30. [p. 282. Par. 1659.] 
+ L. 8. c. 6. [p. 334. Cantab. 1720.] 
t Liber. Pontif. 
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married, is evident from his epistle to Bassula, his mother-in- 
law. Pope Boniface I. son of Secundus,* presbyter of Rome. 
Theodulus, son of St. Nilus, presbyter of Elusa. Auspiciola, 
daughter of Salvian, presbyter of Marseilles. Photina, an 
holy virgin, daughter of Theoctistus, presbyter of Laodicea. 
Salonius and Verarius, sons of Eucherius, archbishop of Lyons, 
and both bishops in their father’s life-time. Gelasius Cyzice- 
nus, archbishop of Ceesarea in Palestine, son of a presbyter in 
Cyzicum. Alcimus Avitus, archbishop of Vien, and Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Valence, sons of Isicius, archbishop of Vien. 
Superventor, a clergyman of France, son of Claudius,f ‘a 
bishop. Pope Feelix III. son of Feelix, presbyter of Rome, 
(so the Liber Pontificalis) or of Valerius, a bishop of Africa 
(so Gratian).t Radulphus de Diceto, saith Pope Gelasius I.§ 
was son of Valerius, abishop. In the end of this age, Leontia, 
daughter of St. Germanus,|| a bishop in Africa, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Carthage. In the sixth age, Pope Silverius was 
son of Pope Hormisda. Pope Agapetus, son of Gordianus, 
presbyter of Rome. Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
praised by Justinian the emperor for his descent from a 
priestly family. Chronopius, bishop of Perigord, descended 
from bishops** both by father and mother’s side. Nonnosus, 
the historian, son of Abraamius, a presbyter. Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, bishop of Clermont, son of Sidonius, bishop of that 
place. Arcadius, senator of Clermont, son of Sidonius junior. 
Latro, bishop of Laon, son of Gerhardus, bishop of the same 
place. Syagrius, son of Desideratus, bishop of Verdun. Pope 
Gregory I. great grandchild of Pope Felix IV. Inthe seventh 
age we find Pope Deusdedit, son of Stephen, subdeacon of 
Rome. Pope Theodorus, son of Theodorus, suffragan bishop 
of Hierusalem. Samuel, the British historian, son of Beula- 
nus,}} presbyter of Britain. In the eighth age we have Anchises, 
son of Arnulphus, bishop of Metz, progenitor of the Caroline 


* Pallad. Hist. Lausiac. cap. 130. 

+ Concil. tom. 3. p. 1492. [p. 1452. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

¢ Dist. 56. c. 2. [Corp. Jur. Can. vol. 1. p. 291. Lugd. 1671.] 

§ Imag. Histor. ad Ann. 1161. 

|| Victor. Vit. de persecut. Vandal. lib. 5. [Bibl. Max. Vet. Patr. vol. 8. 
p- 693. Lugd. 1677.] 

q Novell. 3. in fine. 

** Ordo Sacerdotum cui fiuxit utroque parente, Venit ad heredem 
Pontificalis apex. Venant, Fortun. in Epitaph. Chronopii carm. 11. 4. 
[l. 4. c. 8. Bibl. Max. ut supra, vol. 10. p. 548.] 

tt Nennius apud Baleum. Cent, 1. c. 77. 
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family. St. Floribert, son and successor of St. Hubert, 
bishop of Leige. Gerbilo, son and successor of Geroldus, 
archbishop of Worms. In the ninth age, Pope Hadrian II. 
son of Talarus, an Italian bishop. Pope Marinus, son of 
Palumbus, a presbyter. Pope Stephen VI. son of John, pres- 
byter of Rome. In the tenth age, Pope John XIII. son of 
John, an Italian bishop. Pope John XV. son of Leo, presby- 
ter of Rome. Joannes Cameniata, the historian, son of a 
presbyter of Thessalonica. As for John XI. base son of 
Sergius III. in this, and Hadrian IV. bastard of Robert 
Parson, of Langley in Hertfordshire, in the twelfth age, they 
peculiarly belong to the Church of Rome, to whose celibacy 
they owed their being, and to whose shame they possessed 
their thrones. 

In the end of the seventh age, that undisturbed freedom of 
marriage, which the Eastern clergy had hitherto enjoyed, suf- 
fered some little diminution in the Quinisext Council. This 
was a Council assembled at Constantinople, in the year 692, 
to supply the defects of the fifth and sixth General Councils, 
of which the last was held but eleven years before, and neither 
of them had made canons for the better government of the 
Church, being wholly taken up with the determination of 
matters of faith. ‘To remedy this defect, the Quinisext Council 
was called, which, in truth, was nothing else but a continuation 
of the sixth Council, almost the same bishops being present in 
both ; and therefore the canons of it are commonly cited under 
the name of the sixth Council. A voluntary abstinence from 
the use of marriage was now become common to all the bishops 
of the East, which is not at all to be wondered at; for that 
custom was already taken up, which at this day continueth in the 
Eastern Church, of choosing the bishops not out of the secular 
clergy, but out of monasteries. This voluntary abstinence 
therefore being now become universal, was iu this Council 
formed into a law, upon occasion of the bishops of Africa and 
Libya, who still retained the use of marriage. This the Council 
inhibited to them,* and all other bishops for the future, pro- 
fessing ‘‘ they did it not m derogation of the ancient Aposto- 
lical discipline, but for the greater edification of the Church ;’’+ 
whereby they acknowledge, that the use of marriage was per- 
. between the first and last session of the Council of Trent# can 


* Can. 12. [Concil. vol. 6. p. 1147. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
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+ mittedjeven to bishops by the Apostles, and that permission 
continued. down in the Church till their times. » 

As for the marriage of priests, and all the other inferior 
clergy, the Council only commanded an abstinence from the 
use of it in the time of the celebration of the more sacred mys- 
teries of religion; at which times it had been forbidden also 
to laymen by the canons of many Councils. Thus only re- 
newing the third canon of the fifth Council of Carthage, im all 
other things they left to the clergy the free use and enjoyment 
of their marriage. And not only so, but condemned also the 
practice of the Church of Rome in these words: ‘ Whereas in 
the Church of Rome, we understand it is prescribed in form 
of a canon, that those who are to be invested with the order 
of a priest or deacon shall promise perpetual abstinence from 
their wives: we, following the ancient canon of Apostolical 
truth and discipline, enact, that the lawful cohabitation of the 
clergy with their wives, cease not to be accounted valid, not 
daring to dissolve the union between them and their wives, 
nor depriving either of the convenient society (or embraces) 
of the other. Lest we should thereby be unavoidably inju- 
rious to marriage, which God ordained and blessed with his 
own presence, the Holy Ghost pronouncing this sentence: 
‘what God hath joined together, let no man put asunder ;’ 
and the Apostle teaching us, that ‘ marriage is honourable, and 
the bed undefiled :’ and again, ‘ Art thou bound unto a wife ? 
seek not to be loosed.’ If any one therefore shall presume, 
against the Apostolical Canons, to deprive the clergy of the 
lawful company of their wives, let him be deposed.’’* 

This Council was ever held sacred, and the constitutions of 
it about the marriage of the clergy continued down in the 
Greek Church without variation to this very day. That it 
was an Gicumenical Council, the Greeks always believed, and 
the Latins have sometimes confessed. For the Church of Rome 
acknowledgeth the third Constantinopolitan Council to have 
been general; of which the Quinisext was no more than an 
appendix, and therefore always accounted part of it. The 
interval of eleven years doth no more prejudice the identity of 
the two Councils, than almost twice that number of years 


_ * ’Emeid) év ty ‘Popaiwy éixerynoig év rate Kxavdvoc mapade- 
d600a dieyvwpev todo pédAdovrac diakdvov  ToEesBuTépov yEtpo- 
roviac abwv0at, KaQopodroysivy we ovKéte Taig ad’Toyv ovvdmToyTat 
yaperaic’ npeic TH Apxatp e€akodovOovvrec Kavdve THC ATOOTOALKHS 
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.¥ hinder them from being esteemed parts of the same Council. 


Besides, the Church of Rome doth at this day receive the de- 
finitions of the second Council of Nice, and accounts it Gicu- 
menical. But this Council expressly confirmed the sixth 
General Council, and therein also the Quinisext Council. 
For that they accounted the latter to be a part of the former, 
and consequently confirmed both together, is manifest ; because, 
citing the eighty-second canon of the Quinisext Council, they 
call it “the definition of the holy and cecumenical sixth 
Council.”’* Or lastly, if the express approbation of a Pope be 
required to make a Council general, neither is that here 
wanting: for Pope Hadrian I., in his epistle to Tarasius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, citing the same canon, calls it ‘one 
of the divine and lawfully enacted canons of the sixth Synod.”’+ 
The Greek translation is more express, which runs thus: “ I 
receive all the decrees of this holy sixth Council, with all the 
constitutions and canons divinely enacted by it.”{ However, 
that the Church of Rome hath approved this very custom of 
the Eastern Church, of permitting to the clergy the use of 
marriage, appeareth from the decretal of Pope Stephen, cited 
by Gratian in these words: ‘‘ The tradition§ of the Eastern 
Churches is different from that of the holy Church of Rome. 
For in them, priests, deacons, and sub-deacons are joined in 
marriage (matrimonio copulantur, i.e. enjoy the use of mar- 
riage, as Mendoza|| hath learnedly proved the meaning of those 
words to be), but in this, or the Western Churches, none of 
the clergy, from a sub-deacon to a bishop, hath liberty to use 
marriage.” Here the Pope expressly confesseth the use of 
marriage by the clergy, to have been always the tradition and 
practice of the Eastern Church. And if so, it must have been 
also sometimes of the Western. For beimg never practised in 
the East, it could not be of Apostolical institution ; and there- 
fore must have been introduced in the west by some subsequent 
decree of the Church. 

This was the state of celibacy in the Christian Church for 


*"Opov rij¢ ayiac Kai oikovperixne Exrne ouvddov. Act. 4. p. 
234. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 7. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

+ In sextz Synodi divine et legaliter preedicatis Canonibus. 
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the first thousand years. No where imposed in the better 
and purer ages of Christianity ; introduced into the Roman 
patriarchate by a rash Pope; commanded by many provincial 
Councils of the West, but in no place universally observed ; 
the imposition of it always disused, and at last condemned in 
the Eastern Church; and the practice of it in these latter 
ages become obsolete in the West. It will not now be amiss 
to look back a little, and make some observations upon the 

_ authors and advance of celibacy, whereby we may the better 

.gx) yadge who far the authority and example of those times 
ought herein to influence and direct the practice of the present 
age. 

PRirk, then, the celibacy of the clergy was hitherto esteemed 
by all a matter of mere discipline, first introduced by reasons 
of decency, convenience, and supposed edification ; which have 
not only long since ceased, but celibacy is now become a snare 
to the clergy and a scandal to the whole Church. So that 
the obligation of the laws of celibacy, even in those particular 
Churches where it was anciently introduced and commanded, 
have long since ceased. The pretence of Divine or Apostolical 
institution, was not heard of till the days of Hildebrand, and is 
but faintly maintained in these times. That the ancient im- 
posers of celibacy never thought of this pretence is evident, 
because they never made that plea. This we before ob- 
served, particularly of the décrees of Siricius and Innocent, 
and may be affirmed of all Popes and Councils, which favoured 
or commanded celibacy in those times. Not to say that some 
Councils, as the Quinisext, second of Toledo, and others, 
expressly acknowledge the permission of marriage to the clergy 
to be of Apostolical institution. 

If. The example of the ancient Church, in this case, is not 
only not conclusive but even of no authority ; it neither neces- 
sitates nor recommends celibacy to the present Church. For 
all the deference which we owe to the authority and example 
of these times, proceeds from a probable supposition, that the 
ancient Church had greater and better opportunities of 
knowing the mind of Christ, the intentions of the Apostles, 
and the exigencies of the Church, than the present age can 
pretend to, as being more removed from the fountain’s head, 
and animated with a less vigorous and impartial zeal for the 
knowledge of truth and increase of piety. But when this sup- 
position becomes net only improbable, but is evidently false ; 
when we are assured that the practice of the ancient Church 
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was occasioned and introduced by prejudices and mistakes, 
false notions of piety, and gross errors about the nature of 
things ; imitation would not only be not laudable, but even 
foolish and perhaps unlawful; lest the continuance of such a 
practice should uphold the errors which first produced it. At 
least, when these mistakes are discovered, these prejudices re- 
moved, the authority of this example will vanish with them. 
That this was the case of celibacy in the ancient Church we 
have all along observed and proved, and need not here repeat 
our arguments. . 

IIt. If we should allow the usage of the ancient Church to 
be in all cases a rule and pattern to the present age, yet will 
celibacy receive no advantage from it. The marriage of the 
clergy may put in a larger and much better plea of antiquity, 
as being able to produce the practice of the Universal Church 
in the four first ages of Christianity, of the whole Eastern, and 
many parts of the Western Church to this day; and allege 
the suffrage of two General Councils, the first and fourth, 
which confirmed and allowed it. Whereas the imposition of 
celibacy was unknown to the first and better ages, not univer- 
sally practised in the latter; rejected by one, and condemned 
by another General Council, and never confirmed by other than 
provincial synods, whose acts may be annulled and decrees 
abolished by the single authority of any particular Church. 
And certainly, if what most of our adversaries pretend, the 
tradition and practice of the present Universal Church be the 
only certain method of knowing the opinion and doctrine of all 
precedent ages, the lawfulness and convenience of the clergy’s 
marriage must have been the belief of the ancient Church ; 
since all the Eastern Churches, the greatest part of the Uni- 
versal Church, not to speak of the Reformed churches in the 
West, do at this day permit the use of marriage to the clergy, 
and maintain the imposition of celibacy to be unlawful. Which 
also is no small prejudice to the cause of the Church of Rome, 
if there be any truth or solidity in that grand argument of our 
adversaries, that in the case of two dissenting churches, when 
the one openly condemneth the practice of the other, and re- 
ceiveth not the same severe sentence from her adversary, truth 
and justice must necessarily lie on that side. For however the 
Greek Church hath always condemned, as impious and unjust, 
the imposition of celibacy in the Latin Church, the Latins 
never dared return the same sentence upon the permission of 
marriage to the clergy in the Greek Church. Rather the 
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practice of the Eastern Church hath been allowed and ratified 
by the public authority of the Church of Rome. For to 
omit the great Lateran Council under Pope Innocent IIL, 
wherein our adversaries confess that permission of marriage 
was continued to the Greek priests, thus Pope Nicholas I. an- 
swered to the inquiry of the Bulgarians: ‘“‘ You ask whether 
you ought to maintain and honour a priest, having a wife, or 
to remove him from you. To which we answer, that, although 
they be very blameable, you ought not to cast them off.”* And 
Bellarmine acknowledgeth,+ that although the Roman Church 
approves not herein the practice of the Greek Church, and 
judgeth it to be an abuse, yet she permits it to the Greeks: so 
that, if they had no other errors, a peace might easily be 
accorded between the two Churches. 

IV. The practice of the ancient Church in the imposition of 
celibacy was various and diverse; and consequently neither 
celibacy itself can be of Apostolical institution, nor the ancient 
practice of it be a fixed rule to succeeding ages. The great 
variation of the canons of those several Councils which enjoined 
celibacy, we before observed; and might add the alterations 
introduced into the practice of the Greek Church by the 
Quinisext Council, and Novels of Leo the emperor. But I 
will here insist only upon the case of subdeacons, who in the 
present Church of Rome are no less forbidden the use of mar- 
riage, than the superior clergy: not to the ancient Church. 
Siricius and Innocent left marriage free to them. Pope Leo I. 
endeavoured to impose celibacy upon thém; but his decree 
gained no acceptance. Many Councils after that time permitted 
marriage to them. Pelagius II. forbid it to the subdeacons of 
Sicily ; but his successor Gregory repealed that prohibition. 
That continence was not yet"commanded to subdeacons, neither 
in Spain nor Sicily, at the time of the third Council of Toledo, 
anno 589, Baroniust and Binius§$ affirm, may be evidently 
deduced from the fifth canon of that Council. In Eng- 
land, Augustine, archbishop of Canterbury, had consulted 
Pope Gregory, whether clergymen, not being able to con- 
tain, might marry ; and whether, when married, they ought 


+ Consulendum decernitis, utrum presbyterum habentem uxorem de- 
beatis sustentare et honorare, an a vobis projicere: quo respondemus, licet 
ipsi valde reprehensibiles sint, dejicere eum a vobis non debetis. Cap. 70. 
Concil. tom. 8. p. 540. [Lut. Par. 1671.] 

+ De Cler. lib. 1. cap. 21. [vol. 2. p. 178. col. 2. Prag. 1721.] 

t Annal. ad an. 589. [vol. 10. p. 470. col. 2. Luc. 1741.] 

§ Not.in Concil. [Labbe, vol. 5. p. 1023. Lut. Par. 1671.] 4 
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to resume a secular life. Gregory returned answer, that 
*‘ clergymen who were not in holy orders, if they could not 
contain, might marry, and ought to be maintained from the 
revenues of the Church, and be employed in sacred functions.” * 
By clergymen “not in holy orders,” an ancient Saxon homily 
produced by Mr. Whelock+ understands all besides deacons, 
priests, and bishops. And even after the time of Hildebrand, 
Pope Urban II., in the Council of Beneventum, prescribed 
continence to bishops, priests, and deacons, but not to sub- 
deacons ; to whom the Fathers of the Council affirm celibacy f 
was neither imposed by the primitive Church nor commanded. 
by the Apostles. Lastly, Gratian contends,§ that neither 
deacons nor subdeacons ought to be restrained from contracting 
and using marriage. 

V. Whatsoever Popes and Councils in the ancient Church 
forbid marriage to the clergy, did at the same time forbid to 
them the company of concubines, with much greater and 
severer penalties. Which doth not only demonstrate, that they 
believed not the use of marriage by the clergy to be equal to 
the crime of fornication, but also taxes away from the Church 
of Rome all just title to any plea of antiquity in the imposition 
of celibacy; since she hath sometimes openly permitted the 
use of concubines to the clergy, and always in these latter ages 
affixed greater punishments to the marriage than to the con- 
cubinacy of the clergy. And therefore the gloss upon the 
the canon law observeth,|| that fornication is less disadvan- 
tageous to the clergy than marriage; because in many cases 
marriage would exclude a man from orders, or deprive him 
when ordained; when a fornicator might be admitted into, 
and continued in, the sacred office. 

VI. The ancient Church, in imposing celibacy upon the 
clergy, ever left open a refuge for incontinent persons, and 
thereby prevented the danger of their incontinence and scandal 
of the Church. And not only those who could no longer con- 
tai, but even all who desired marriage, were permitted to 
contract it, by quitting the sacred office and retiring to lay-com- 
munion; maintained still by the revenues of the Church, and 
sometimes allowel to rank themselves among the three inferior 


* Clerici extra sacros ordines constituti. Respons. ad Interrogat. 2. 
August. apud Bedam Hist. Eccl. 1. 1. c. 27. 

t Not. in Bed. in loc. ¢ Can. 1. [vol. 10. p. 284.] 

§ Dist. 28. cap. 13. [ut supra, p. 141.] 

|| Dist. 34. cap. 7. [Ibid. p. 169.] 
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orders. Thus the Councils of I. Orleans, of Tours, and many 
others in the Western Churcb. In the East, no other punish- 
ment than deprivation was ever inflicted upon the superior 
clergy contracting marriage. So the Council of Neoceesarea, 
and the Novels of Justinian the emperor.* And even this 
punishment of total deprivation, Leot the emperor thought 
too severe, and therefore moderated it, decreeing, that priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, contracting marriage after ordination, 
should only be deposed from that degree wherein they were 
before their marriage, and be reduced to a lower station among 
the clergy, using in the meanwhile the habit of the clergy, and 
attending to the administration of holy things, although acting 
ina lower sphere. And this Balsamon proposeth,t as the 
constant practice of the Greek Church in his time. In the 
West, however, many Popes and Councils of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh ages, commanded the clergy contracting marriage 
to be excommunicated and separated from their wives. These 
furious decrees vanished and grew obsolete in the next ages ; 
and deprivation was thought a sufficient punishment of mar- 
riage, when Isidore Mercator forged the Decretals about the 
beginning of the ninth age; as appeareth from a spurious 
decree of Pope Lucius, cited by Gratian,$ and from the canons 
of the Council of Worms and Mentz, towards the end of this 
age. JI may add, that no more than a temporary deprivation 
seems then to have been sometimes used. For the spurious 
acts of the second Roman Council, under Pope Silvester, forged 
by the same Mercator, decree, ‘That no presbyter shall con- 
tract marriage from the day of his ordination; if he doth, let 
him be deprived of his dignity for ten years.”|| Thus did the 
ancient Church allow a remedy to the incontinence of the un- 
married clergy ; and perhaps cannot properly be said to have 
forbidden marriage to any, since none was by her Constitutions 
rendered incapable of marriage, nor totally debarred from it. 
Not so the present Church of Rome, which maintaineth mar- 
riage contracted after ordination to be in itself unlawful, and 
no other than the sin of fornication and adultery ; nay, much 
worse than both, in the judgment of Cardinal Campegius ; 
who, to the ambassadors of Strasburg complaining of the open 


* Novel. 6. cap. 5. t+ Novel. 79. 

¢ Comm. in Can 5. [6.] Conc. 6. [p. 367. Par. 1620. ] 

§ Dist. 81. cap. 19. [ut supra, p. 390.] 

|| Nemo presbyter a die suscepti sacerdotii conjugium ineat: sin faciat, 
honore per decennium privetur. Can. 19. 
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concubinacy of their clergy, and desiring marriage might be 
permitted to them as a remedy of it, answered, “That the 
marriage of priests was a much greater sin, than if they kept 
many concubines in their house. For that these were per- 
suaded they did well, but the others both knew and confessed 
their sin.”* And, lest we should imagine this to be only the 
product of a rash and precipitate judgment, Costerus+ the 
Jesuit proposeth and defendeth the same proposition. 

VII. The scandalous and bad effects, which too great an 
affectation, much more the imposition of celibacy, produced in 
the ancient Church, might justly deter the present age from 
imitating that example, and thereby continuing and augment- 
ing the same scandals. The horrible and sad abuses of eunuchs 
and housekeepers we have before described ; whose ill exam- 
ples have done greater injury, and given deeper wounds to the 
honour and reputation of the ancient Church, than ever the 
affected or imposed celibacy of the clergy brought lustre or 
advantage to it. And if in those times, when the first zeal of 
Christianity was not yet expired, when piety and virtue were 
excited by miracles and fomented by persecutions; when a 
generous renunciation of the world, and contempt of all sub- 
lunary pleasures, was:the common practice, and seemed to be 
the very genius of Christianity : if under all these advantages 
celibacy could not make good its glorious pretences, nor 
promote that for which it was at first intended, true vir- 
ginity: if then the voluntary practice of it betrayed the 
Church to open scandals and manifest inconveniences, in 
vain do we hope, in this degenerate state of Christianity, to 
attain a perfection which former and latter ages wanted, and 
introduce among the unmarried clergy such an uniform exem- 
plariness of continence and chastity, as may promote among 
the laity the great ends of holiness and purity, and advance 
the true interests of the Church. It may be a laudable ambi- 
tion to surpass the virtue of former times ; but little less than 
madness to attempt that which the experience of so many ages 
hath demonstrated to be impossible. 

VIII. If it be imprudent to imitate a practice, from which 
naturally flow so many scandals and abuses, no less unsafe is it 
to place this imitation upon a matter which seems to have been 
the great stumbling-block of antiquity, and chief fountain of 


* Quod sacerdotes fiant mariti, multo esse gravius peccatum, quam si 
plurimas domi meretrices alant. Sleidan. Com. lib. 4. 
+ Enchirid. Controy. c. 19. 
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her grossest errors: I mean marriage, about which the many 
false opinions that obtained in the Church, evince that most 
Christians had false notions of the nature and institution of it. 
And here, not to repeat what I before observed of the gene- 
rally supposed impurity, and by some believed sinfulness, of 
marriage; to omit the annulling and separation of marriages 
contracted betwixt Christians and infidels, and the perpetual 
prohibition of marriage to those who had done penance for 
fornication; to pass by the decree of Pope Gregory I. of 
admitting no married man into the Church, after he hath 
accompanied with his wife, till he hath washed himself with 
water ; and the permission given by Pope Gregory III.* to all, 
of marrying a second wife, when the first, though alive, is 
disabled by sickness, age, or any accident, from performing the 
duties of marriage; and many other decrees, practices, and 
opinions of the ancient Church about marriage; which all 
sober casuists will allow to be gross and pernicious errors; I 
will mention only a few extravagant canons relating to the 
marriage of the clergy. The 17th Apostolic Canon, and 
third of the Quinisext Council, command, That none be 
admitted into the clergy, or if admitted, that he be deposed, 
who hath married two wives after baptism, or one which hath 
been a widow, or a divorced woman, or a whore, or a servant, 
or a stage-player. The Council of Auxerre, in the year 578, 
forbid the widows of a priest, deacon, or subdeacon to marry 
after the death of their husbands.+ The second Council of 
Mascon, in the year 585, extended the same prohibition to the 
widows of exorcists and acolythi.t The Council of Bourges, 
in the year 1031, decreed, That the sons of priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons, born after their ordination, should by no 
means be admitted into the clergy ;§ ‘because such, and 
all others who are not born of lawful marriage, are called a 
cursed seed in holy Scripture.’’|| The same Council farther 
commanded, That none should give his daughter in marriage to 
a priest, deacon, or subdeacon, or to their sons ;{ and in the 
next canon forbids all to marry the daughter of a priest, 


* Apud Gratian. Caus. 32. qu. 7. cap. 18. [vol. 1. p. 1640. Lugd. 1671.] 

+ Can 22. [Concil. vol. 5. p. 959. Lut. Par. 1671.] 

¢ Can. 16. [Ibid. p. 986.] 

§ Can. 8. [Tbid. vol. 9. p. 866.] 

|| Quia tales et omnes alii qui de non legitimo conjugio sunt nati, semen 
maledictum in divinis Scripturis appellantur. 

q Can. 19. [Ibid. p. 867.] 
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deacon, or subdeacon, or their widows; ‘‘ because that would 
be detestable.”’* Here celibacy, or a perpetual abstinence, is 
enjoined, not only to the clergy themselves, but also to their 
wives, sons, and daughters; as if either all these must be sup- 
posed to have the gift of continence; or it concerned the 
interest of the Church they should be necessitated to a single 
life. Such unnecessary cautions about the marriage of the 
clergy, and unlawful prohibition of it to their posterity, could 
be no other than the effects of some gross mistakes or foolish 
superstition. . 

IX. It is no small prejudice to the cause of celibacy, that 
_ all the great patrons and defenders of it could not themselves 
preserve that virginity which they either admired or imposed. 
They had not only suffered under, but even yielded to, the 
temptations of incontinence, and could never themselves obtain 
that perfection, which they recommended to the practice of 
mankind. In these men I will not say a satiety and glut of 
unlawful pleasures procured a contempt of lawful enjoyments ; 
but certainly an injudicious repentance and abhorrence.of the 
former was prejudicial to a right esteem of the latter. For 
when these persons, many of whom afterwards were eminent 
for holiness, reflected upon the greatness of their crime, and 
their violation of the divine laws of chastity, no wonder, if in 
exaggerating the one, and seeking to compensate the other, 
they misplaced the guilt of their crime, by removing it from 
the unlawful use of those pleasures to the very nature of them : 
and then imagining no sacrifice too great to appease the Divine 
anger, endeavoured to promote and preserve that chastity in 
others which they had prostituted themselves, and by restrain- 
ing many from lawful pleasures, to expiate the guilt of their 
own unlawful enjoyments. This is manifest from the example 
of all those who were the main authors of urging and impos- 
ing celibacy for the first 1100 years ; I mean Tertullian, Eusta- 
thius, Heliodorus, Epiphanius, St. Hierom, Dunstan, Hilde- 
brand, Lanfranc, and Anselm, to whom we may add the founders 
of the four great monastic orders in the Church of Rome. . I 
begin with Tertullian, who acknowledgeth, that in his youth 
he had been guilty of all the debaucheries of the age, and 
laboured under a total corruption of manners.f Eustathiust 


* Quia detestabile est. [Ibid.] 
t+ De spectac. c. 19. de Resurrect. c. 59. [p. 362. Par. 1695.] 
t Sozom. 1. 4. c. 24. [p. 169. Cantab. 1720.] 
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was six times deposed by so many several Synods, for his scan- 
dalous and enormous vices. Heliodorus was deprived of his 
bishopric by a Synod of Thessalia, for writing a lascivious 
romance.* Epiphanius was inveigled in his youth by the 
artifices and lusts of the Gnostic women, as himself confesseth.+ 
St. Hierom acknowledgeth he had lost his virginity (although 
it was for many ages celebrated by the Roman Church in her 
public offices), for thus he writes: “I extol virginity to the 
skies, not because I possess it, but because I the more admire 
that which I want. It is an ingenuous and modest confession 
to commend that in others which yourself want.”t And in 
another place, speaking of the danger of incontinence to which 
youth is subject, “‘ You know,” saith he, ‘‘ the slippery path of 
youth ; in which I also fell.’? Dunstan was by many vehementl 

suspected of incontinency; and the adulteries of Hildebrand 
with the Countess Mathildis, are insinuated by the historians 
of that time. Paul the fourteenth abbot of St. Albans was 
generally supposed to be the base son of Lanfranc.§ Anselm, 
however celebrated by the monkish historians as an undoubted 
virgin, himself confesseth and deplores the loss of his virginity. 
For in an ancient mannscript in the King’s library at St. 
James’s, are extant twenty-three prayers of Anselm; of which 
the twelfth (not to be found in the printed collection of his 
prayers among his works) is entitled “‘ A Lamentation of the 
Loss of his Virginity.”’ Therein at large he bewails his fault and 
confesseth his crime, but more especially in these words: ‘“‘O 
fornication, the defiler of my mind, the destroyer of my soul, 
whence hast thou stole upon me, miserable man! For thou, my 
soul, perfidious to God and adulteress against Christ, volun- 
tarily falling down from the sublimity of virginity, art plunged 
into the sink of fornication.”|| Of the founders of the four 
great orders, Francis, by the confession of Walsingham, was in 


* Niceph. 1. 12. c. 34. [vol. 2. p. 296. Lut. Par. 1630. ] 

+ Heres. 26. p. 99. [Colon. 1682.] 

t Virginitatem in coelum fero, non quia habeam, sed quia magis mirer, 
quod non habeo. Ingenua et verecunda confessio est, quo ipse careas, id 
in aliis preedicare. Apolog. ad Pammach. Ep. 50. in fine. [vol. 1. p. 230. 
Veron. 1734.] Scitis lubricum adolescentie iter, in quo et ego lapsus 
sum. Ad Chromat. Epist. 43, [Ibid. p. 19.] 

§ Matth. Paris, Hist. Abbat. Alban. p. 49. 

|| O fornicatio, sordidatrix mentis mez, perditrix anime mee, unde 
misero subrepsisti ! Tu namque, anima mea, perfida Deo, adultera 
Christi, libenter de sublimitate Virginitatis es demersa in barathrum forni- 
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his youth unchaste, and indulged to himself the most licentious 
pleasures ; as did Ignatius Loyola also, by the acknowledgment 
of Ribadencira.* As for Benedict and Dominic, if they 
escaped the unlawful embraces of women, yet could they not 
avoid the violent temptations and desires of them. For remedy 
of which, the first was forced frequently to roll his naked 
body upon thorns, and the latter to whip himself thrice every 
night with an iron chain.t 

Thus have we brought down the history of celibacy to the 
times of Hildebrand, or the middle of the eleventh age; when, 
although the marriage of the clergy was once again become 
frequent, and connived at over all the West, yet the fatal igno- 
rance and stupidity of the precedent age had prepared the way 
to a renewed imposition of celibacy, by anticipating the judg- 
ments of men with false prejudices and notions of the nature 
of marriage and celibacy. All the mistakes of ancient times 
were then resumed, and with advantage improved; and the 
supposition of some hidden impurity in the use of marriage 
had so far prevailed that it gained belief and reception even 
among the married clergy. For this I take to have been the 
only reason of that abuse, frequent in the ninth age (which 
Elfrie complaineth of in his epistles to Wulfin and Wulfstan), 
whereby the priests, administering the eucharist, communicated 
not themselves. Besides all these errors and mistakes, and the 
miserable ignorance and barbarity of those times, which pre- 
pared the minds of men, there concurred another great reason 
which induced the Popes to impose celibacy upon the clergy. 
The Popes of the eleventh age, especially Hildebrand, or 
Gregory VII. had formed a design of subjecting the whole 
Christian world to the obedience of the See of Rome, as well 
in temporals as in spirituals. To this end nothing could be 
more subservient than to withdraw the clergy from the allegiance 
due to their princes, and affection to their countries, and tie 
them up wholly to the interest of the Court of Rome. This 
could not be accomplished while marriage was permitted to the 
clergy, since the consideration of wives and children endeared 
their country to them, and were so many pledges of fidelity to 
their natural princes. This obstacle therefore was to be 
removed, and the clergy to be invested with a perfect liberty of 
blindly pursuing the dictates of the See of Rome. ‘This 


* In vit. ejus. [Flos Sanctor. p. 518.] 
+ Theodoric. de Apold. in vit. ejus. 
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observation may be hence confirmed, that the same Hildebrand 
endeavoured to subject temporal princes to the Papal power, 
and to deprive the clergy of the use of marriage. For although 
some Popes of this age attempted the imposition of celibacy 
before Hildebrand; yet was the whole attempt designed and 
managed by him, who is known to have exercised an absolute 
“twat in Rome more than twenty years before he was made 
ope. 

Pope Leo IX. led the way; who, although he made no 
formal decree, at least not any now extant, against the marriage 
of the clergy in the West, sent legates to Constantinople, in the 
year 1054. Cardinal Humbert, who fiercely contending there 
with the Greeks, both by writings and disputations, among 
other heads of accusation, charged them with the heresy of the 
Nicolaites, for permitting marriage to the clergy, and pro- 
nounced an anathema against them. How foolish and false this 
accusation was, is evident from what we before said, touching 
the history of Nicolas the deacon. The cause of the Greek 
Church was defended by Nicetas Pectoratus, a regular priest, 
who, besides the common right of mankind, the Divine per- 
mission, and the necessity“of it, allegeth the constant practice 
and tradition of the Greek Church in all precedent ages, in 
favour of the clergy’s marriage. In the year 1056, the Council 
of Tholouse was held by the command and by the legates of 
Pope Victor II., which commanded priests, deacons, and all 
other clergymen possessing ecclesiastical dignities, to abstain 
from their wives, upon pain of deprivation and excommunica- 
tion.* The next year Pope Stephen IX. held several Synods 
at Rome against the marriage of the clergy ;+ whose acts are 
lost. The clergy generally despised these censures and 
canons, and retained their wives in opposition to them. 
This obliged the Popes to invent and make use of new 
stratagems. None could be more effectual than to forbid the 
laity to hear mass, and receive the sacraments from the hands 
of the married clergy, This was indeed the formal heresy 
of the Eustathians, condemned of old by the Council 
of Gangra; but the advantage which it might bring to the 
See of Rome, did abundantly, in their esteem, compen- 
sate the danger and contagion of its error. Pope Nicolas 
II., therefore, in a Synod, held at Rome in the year 1059, 


* Can. 7. [Labbe, Concil. vol. 9. p. 1085. Lut. Par. 1671.] 
t Leo Ostiens. Chron. Cassin. 1. 2. c. 98, 
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decreed, that none should hear the mass of a priest whom he 
undoubtedly knew to have a concubine* (for such the imposers 
of celibacy in this age would have the wives of the clergy to 
be esteemed) or a housekeeper. And that whatsoever priests, 
deacons, or subdeacons, after the constitution of Leo IX. 
concerning the chastity of the clergy, had openly married a 
concubine, or put her not away when married, should be de- 
posed from his office and lose his revenues. In this canon it 
may be observed, that a general and uninterrupted use of 
marriage by the clergy is acknowledged to have obtained in 
the West, immediately before the constitution of Leo. IX.; and 
that the universal opposition of the clergy to the imposition 
of celibacy, had forced the imposers of it to mitigate the 
penalties of marriage, and inflict only deprivation upon the 
married clergy. This canon was renewed and confirmed by 
the Council of Tours,+ in the year 1060, by the Roman 
Synodt under Alexander IT. in the year 1063, and the latter 
part of it by the Council of Roan§ in the year 1072. But all 
these decrees were only the rash efforts of a furious zeal for 
celibacy, and met with no success or obedience, till reinforced 
by Hildebrand, now become Pope Gregory VII., whose violent 
genius left neither any force nor fraud unattempted to com- 
plete his designs. He, in a Synod held at Rome, in the year 
1074, commanded that the clergy should either put away 
their wives or be deposed ;|| and that none for the future should 
be ordained who vowed not perpetual continence and a single 
life. But when the clergy chose rather to lie under the 
sentence of an anathema (as Simeon Dunelmensis§ and Hove- 
don** relate) or (as Bromtont+ hath it), when they contemned 
, his censures, he renewed the next year the decrees of his 
predecessors, that none should hear mass from nor commu- 
nicate with a married priest. These Constitutions he vigorously 
endeavoured to put in execution by force of arms, threats, 
and flattery, thundermg out excommunications against those 
bishops who blindly employed not their whole power and 
interest to execute his commands. By these violent methods 
he obtained the confirmation of his decrees from the Council 


* Can. 3. [vol. 9. p. 1099.] + Can. 6. [Ibid. 1110.] 
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of Poictou* in the year 1078, of Islebonnef the same year, of 
Quintilineburgt in the year 1085, and many other provincial 
Councils. Most of the succeeding Popes pursued the same 
design, and many Councils seconded them in it, as that of 
Melphi§ in the year 1089, Clermont, 1095,|| and others not 
worthy a particular relation. 

The force and violence which these Popes and bishops used 
to separate the clergy from their wives, is known to all who 
have conversed in the histories of those times. But their 
frauds and impostures, gross ignorance and trifling prejudices, 
deserve a more particular consideration. The mistakes and 
errors of precedent ages, which they adopted and improved, 
need no repetition. I will insist upon those only which were 
peculiar to this and the former age. An universal ignorance 
had fitted the minds of men to be abused and deceived; and 
the patrons of celibacy failed not to make use of this advan- 
tage. They pretended the marriage of the clergy to be in 
itself null and void; and therefore in their decrees and canons 
gave to the wives of the clergy no other name than that of 
concubines ; and ever termed their marriage, adultery, con- 
cubinacy, and the inveterate disease of fornication of the 
clergy.4{] Many had before forbid marriage to the clergy ; but 
none had yet dared to call the use of it fornication, which 
Clemens Alexandrinus** affirms to be ‘‘an opposition to the 
law and gospel, and no other than downright blasphemy.” 
Then was the third canon of the Council of Nice alleged 
against the marriage of the clergy; and all the spurious 
decretals of the ancient Popes, in the late forgeries of Isidore 
Mercator, produced in favour of the imposition of celibacy : 
which fraud is at this day continued by the writers of the 
Church of Rome, who are not ashamed to cite the epistles of 
Pope Calixtus I., the Roman Council under Pope Silvester, 
the Acts of Paul and Tecla, the history of Abdias, and many 
other spurious writings, the product of later ages or foolish 
impostors. Another artifice was then set on foot, which 
nothing but the highest impudence could devise or maintain. 


* Can. 9. [[bid. p. 368.] 

+ Can. 3. [Ibid. p. 392. ] ¢ Can. 3. [Ibid. p. 405. ] 

§ Can. 2. [Ibid. p. 476. ] || Can. 9. [Ibid. p. 507.] 

{ Inveteratum morbum fornicationis clericorum. Gregor. VII. 1. 2. 
Epist. 30. [Ibid. p. 90.] 
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and that was to accuse the Greek Church of imposing mar- 
riage upon the clergy, pretending the 13th canon of the 
Quinisext Council had decreed, none should be admitted into 
priests’ orders who had not first married a wife. This 
calumny also is espoused by the present writers of the Church 
of Rome, and particularly Bellarmine, *who could not but know 
the falseness of it, and that marriage is no where made neces- 
sary to the clergy but in the Church of Russia. The 
imputation of heresy to the defenders of the clergy’s marriage 
was started in this age, and the opprobrious title of Nicolaites 
fastened on them. This new heresy is thus described by 
Petrus Damiani, the great agent of the Popes in the cause 
of celibacy: ‘The Nicolaites are those clergymen, who, 
against the rule of ecclesiastical chastity, accompany with 
women, who then truly become fornicators when they add 
marriage to this unlawful society; and are then deservedly 
called Nicolaites, when they defend as lawful this mortal 
heresy.”’+ Lastly, to crown these impostures, miracles were 
forged, as the most proper artifice to impose upon mankind in 
a superstitious age, when that cause was triumphant, not 
which was most rational, but whose followers could, by a 
pretence of miracles, delude the world with greater art and 
impudence. Hence the admired fable of the 1100 virgin 
martyrs ; the imposturet of the crucifix in the Synod of Can- 
terbury, openly giving its vote for Dunstan, against the married 
clergy ; and the whole college of married priests of Elingen 
turned into eels ;§ when, by the favour of the Emperor, they 
retained their wives against the threats and curses of the 
Pope, with a thousand other ridiculous tales, which might 
terrify the married clergy, amuse the credulous multitude, and 
advance the interests of the greedy monks, who then built 
their fortunes apace upon the ruins of the secular clergy. 
But to give an evident testimony of the frauds and impostures 
which promoted celibacy in this age, I will instance in an 
anonymous author of this time,|| whom the collectors of the 
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Councils thought worthy to insert into their edition ; and who, 
if I be not mistaken, was the first that ever dared affirm the 
celibacy of the clergy to be of Divine or Apostolical in- 
stitution. This writer, in an Apology for the decrees of 
Hildebrand, published in the Roman Synod, anno 1074, 
pleads the cause of the imposition of celibacy. In his plea 
he allegeth the third canon of Nice, the first of Neoce- 
sarea, and the decretals of Silvester. Whatsoever is said by 
St. Hierom, or other ancient Fathers, against the housekeepers, 
he applies to the wives of the clergy: affirms Nicolas the 
heresiarch to have been the first author and introducer of the 
clergy’s marriage: reckons Paulus Samosatenus (condemned. 
and deposed by the Synod of Antioch for his scandalous use of 
housekeepers) among the defenders of their marriage: urgeth 
all the spurious decretals of ancient Popes, Alexander I. 
Clement, and others, and doubts not to affirm from Clemens 
Alexandrinus that Nicolas the deacon prostituted his wife to 
the lust of all persons ; whereas that learned Father relates the 
direct contrary, as we before shewed. 
No wonder, then, if amidst so gross ignorance and shame- 
less impostures, when the interest of the see of Rome required, 
and the ambition of the whole monastic order promoted it ; 
when forged decretals were received, and foolish miracles 
believed ; when ancient canons were securely falsified, and the 
practice of other Churches misrepresented ; when the bishops 
and ruling part of the clergy were either taken out of monas- 
taries, or otherwise at the devotion of the Court of Rome ; 
celibacy triumphed, and the marriage of the clergy was decried 
and run down. The lamentable and scandalous effects of 
these proceedings are at large related by the historians of those 
times, which I will here only briefly touch. Matthew Paris* 
and Radulphus de Diceto,+ having related Pope Gregory VII.’s 
prohibition of marriage to the clergy, use these words: ‘Hence 
arose so great a scandal, that not even in the time of any 
heresy had the Church ever been divided with a more grievous 
schism ; one party contending for justice, the other against it. 
Besides, few of the clergy preserving continence, some dis- 
sembling their lust either for gain or vain-glory, but many 
ageravating their incontinence with perjury and continual 
adultery: the laity refused to receive the sacraments from 
married priests, burnt the tithes due to them, and oftentimes 
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trod under foot the body of our Lord consecrated by them, 
and ofttimes voluntarily spilt the consecrated blood upon the 
ground.” In Germany, as Nauclerus* relateth, upon the 
prohibition of hearing the masses of married priests, the laity 
were forced to administer the sacraments themselves, and 
baptize their own children. The scandal arose much higher 
in England, where, when the same prohibition was, by the 
procurement of Anselm, enacted in a national Synod, all 
Divine service was, for want of unmarried priests, generally 
discontinued in parochial churches, and the church-doors 
overgrown with thorns. As for the scandalous incontinence 
and uncleanness of the clergy, that is not much to be admired, 
being the natural effect of imposed celibacy. But it may be 
justly wondered, that while the Popes engaged with so much 
violence against the marriage of the clergy, they willingly 
overlooked and connived at their fornications and prodigious 
impurities of life. This Petrus Damianit himself assures us, and 
affirms it to be ‘‘the custom of the Church of Rome,” in his 
time, “‘ severely to exact other points of ecclesiastical discipline, 
but to connive at and dispense with the lust of the clergy ;” 
which was then become so brutal and notorious, that he wrote 
a book, entitled Gomorrhzeus, particularly upon that subject. 
This alone might justify what we before observed, that the 
Church of Rome imposed celibacy upon the clergy, not for 
increase of piety or advancement of purity, but only for 
temporal ends and secular advantages. 

However, the marriage of the clergy wanted not defenders 
in this age to maintain its right against the calumnies and 
tyranny of its adversaries. The decrees of the Popes were 
condemned by some Councils, universally opposed by the 
clergy of all nations, and gained not success till a long and 
sharp contention. In the year 1061, the bishops of Lom- 
bardy,t: by the instigation of Guibert, bishop of Parma, met 
in a Council at Basil; wherein they annulled the decrees of 
Pope Nicolas, and decreed, that no Pope shall be obeyed who 
would not condescend and yield to their infirmities. About 
the same time the clergy of Laon being urged by Petrus 
Damiani§ to put away their wives, produced in their defence a 
decree of the Council of Tribur, which permitted the use of 
marriage to the clergy. Several Councils were held at Tribur 
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in this age, of whose acts we have little or no account left, 
and therefore cannot determine the time of this Council. The 
Synod of Winchester we shall mention afterwards, when we 
come to the affairs of England. In the year 1080, Gregory 
VII. was condemned and deposed in the Council of Brixia, as 
well for other crimes, as ‘‘ because he had promoted divorces 
between married persons ”’ (to use the words of the historian*), 
or had violently separated the married clergy from their wives. 
To these we may add the Council of Beneventum, held 
eleven years after by Urban II. which permitted marriage to 
subdeacons, as we before observed; and the great Lateran 
Council under Innocent III., of which more hereafter. 

If many bishops disliked, annulled, and mitigated the papal 
decrees of celibacy, with much more violence, although with 
less authority, did the inferior clergy oppose this unjust impo- 
sition. Particularly when Hildebrand published his decrees, 
the historian saith,+ ‘‘ The clergy were in a rage, crying out, the 
man was plainly a heretic and maintainer of mad opinions ; 
who forgetting those words of Christ, ‘ all cannot receive this, 
and he that cannot contain let him marry,’ would, by a violent 
exaction, compel men to live the life of angels ; and while he 
stopped the wonted course of nature, let loose the reins to a 
promiscuous lust.”? Sigecet, the learned monk of Gemblack, 
writ to Henry, archdeacon of Liege, a peculiar treatise or 
apology against those who slandered or condemned the masses 
of married priests, (as himselft tells us) which is now lost. 
The same author in another place$ giveth this judgment of 
the decree of Pope Gregory, that it was made by an unheard 
of example, and inconsiderate prejudice against the doctrine of 
the holy Fathers. Matthew Paris|| useth the same words. In 
Germany the clergy opposed the papal decrees with great 
courage and animosity, rejected the persuasion of their bishops, 
wanted little of tearmg in pieces the Pope’s legate, who pro- 
posed to them the imposition of celibacy; and when at last, 
by the violence of their adversaries forced to submit, choosed 
rather to quit their office than their wives. In France the 
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clergy of Laon rejected the solicitations of Petrus Damiani. 
Of England we shall speak more largely afterwards. In 
Italy, Damianus being sent to Milan by Nicolas II., in the 
year 1059, to subject that see to the obedience of the Church 
of Rome, and the clergy to the yoke of celibacy, could effect 
neither without great commotions. Foras himself wrote back 
to the Pope, the people and clergy contended with great heat, 
that the Ambrosian see owed no obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, and that the law of celibacy was unjust and intolerable. 

Mr. Fox, in his English Martyrology,* hath published two 
ancient Latin Apologies for the marriage of the clergy, under 
the name of Volusianus, bishop of Carthage, both directed to 
Pope Nicolas. The first, which is short, is nothing else but 
the epistle of Huldericus before mentioned, which hath been 
often published. The second is far longer, was never else- 
where published; and seems to have been the remonstrance or 
apology of all the married clergy of the Western Church, 
offered to Pope Nicolas II., and the other bishops of 
the Church, who endeavoured to impose celibacy, presently 
after the Roman Synod, in the year 1059, which forbid the 
laity to hear mass from the married clergy. The author of it 
writes far more elegantly, and argues more strongly than 
Huldericus ; and indeed, abatmg some allegorical interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, the peculiar genius of those ages, it may be 
accounted a rational and exact treatise. The sum of it is this : 
That continence is the peculiar gift of God, not bestowed upon 
all; which therefore cannot be commanded: that no vow or 
gift is grateful to God, but what is voluntary, not compelled : 
that it savoured of Judaism, to impose such burdens upon 
men under the Gospel: that the governors of the Church were 
not invested with an arbitrary power, nor could lay such grie- 
vous impositions on the clergy, against their will: that this 
yoke was imposed for vain ostentation and worldly ends: that 
although many of the inferior clergy were awed by force, 
authority, threats, or anathemas, to submit to this imposition, 
yet they unwillingly underwent the burden of celibacy, and 
hated the cross laid upon them, because they bore it rather to 
their destruction than salvation: that from the imposition of 
celibacy, greater inconveniences arose; sodomy, adultery, 
. fornication, incest, and other horrid lusts: that marriage is the 
only remedy assigned by God to incontinent persons ; which 
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they who contemn, and affect a greater show of perfection, 
commonly fall into precipices: that the Apostle commandeth, 
that to avoid fornication, every man should have his own wife ; 
and expressly teacheth, all have not the gift of continence : 
that the Apostle’s advice of virginity was temporary, himself 
professing that he cast no snare upon us: that as for them- 
selves, they professed they could not contain without the use 
of marriage, and therefore by the precept of the Apostle had 
aright to marry: that it was a vain and false pretence, that 
this indulgence was given by the Apostle only to the laity, and 
not to the clergy: that the yoke of celibacy was unlawful and 
intolerable, condemned of old by Dionysius Corinthius, and 
Paphnutius. ‘‘ Lay not therefore, we beseech you, this heavy 
burden upon us, which we are not able to bear; nor violate 
the reverence due to holy orders and the sacred mysteries, for 
our sakes. Certainly, you render both contemptible in the 
sight of men, whilst you forbid the sacraments to be received 
from our hands: a prohibition directly contrary to the ancient 
canons; which define, that the sacraments lose not their 
efficacy by the unworthiness of him that administers them. 
By these authorities and reasons you ought to be persuaded, 
and neither remove us from the sacred office, nor deprive the 
laity of the benefit of the sacraments: concluding with a pro- 
testation, that they could not contain without marriage, nor 
obtain continence any otherwise than by the peculiar gift of 
God. 

Thus the married clergy wanted neither learning nor courage 
to defend the justice of their cause; and however they were 
overborne by the violence of the Court of Rome, and prevailing 
interest of the monastic order, yet many of them retained their 
wives for some ages after the times of Hildebrand; although 
from his popedom the marriage of the clergy gradually 
decreased, and at last was borne down by an universal celibacy. 
For some timeafter that, “the priests of Germany publicly coha- 
bited with their wives,’ saith Aventinus,* ‘ as other Christians 
did, and begat children: as appears from the records of grants 
made by them to churches, priests, or monks ; wherein their 
wives by name subscribe as witnesses together with their 
husbands, and are called by the honest name of priestesses.’ 
This constancy of the clergy in retaining their wives, was the 
only reason of the frequent renovations of the laws of celibacy 
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by the Popes and Councils of the 12th and 13th ages. These 
laws seem not to have been introduced into Dalmatia, till the 
year 1199, when a Council beimg held there by the Pope’s 
legates, this canon* was made: ‘‘ Whereas the priests of God 
ought to live continently, they are said to hold both their wives 
and churches in the parts of Dalmatia and Dioclia. Where- 
fore we enact, that clergymen having wives married before 
ordination, live with them and resign their benefices ; but that 
those who have wives married after ordination, dismiss their 
wives and retain their benefices.”” To pass by other Councils, 
I will produce only the great Lateran Council under Innocent 
III., in the year 1215, which not only allowed the mar- 
riage of the clergy, when contracted, to be valid; but also 
permitted marriage to the clergy of some provinces, wherein 
the laws of celibacy had not yet been received. The first 
appeareth from the 31st canon, conceived in these words :+ 
“To abolish a great corruption, which hath been introduced in 
divers churches, we straightly forbid, that the sons of preben- 
daries, especially their bastard sons, be made prebendaries in 
the secular churches, wherein their fathers were instituted.” 
Where, by excluding especially the bastard sons of the clergy, 
it is acknowledged, that their children born in marriage are 
not bastards. The latter is no less evident from the 14th 
canon, which enjoining continence to the clergy, adds this 
proviso: ‘ But whereas many of the clergy, according to the 
custom of their countries, have not renounced their wives ; if 
any of these commit fornication or adultery, let them be moret 
severely punished, because they can make use of lawful mar- 
riage.” The later writers of the Church of Rome, to elude 
the authority of a Council, so much reverenced by them, 
declaring in favour of the clergy’s marriage, would have this 
clause understood of the Greek clergy ; but produce not the 
least show of reason for their pretence. No mention is made 
of the Greek clergy either before or after ; nor did the fathers 
of the Council, in forming this canon, any more dream of 
them than of the clergy of the Abyssine Church. Lastly, 
almost the whole 17th title of the first book of Decretals of 
Gregory IX., is made up of epistles written by Alexander 
II., to the bishops of England, about admitting or not 
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admitting the sons of priests into the benefices of their fathers, 
without any intermediate successor. In these epistles bastardy 
is no where objected to the sons of the clergy, but only the 
danger which may accrue to the Church, if ecclesiastical bene- 
fices should descend like a lay-inheritance, from father to son. 
And this danger the Pope sometimes dispensed with : for it is 
manifest from the 9th chapter, that he had given a faculty to 
the Archbishop of York, of ducting the sons of the clergy 
into the benefices of their fathers, immediately after the death 
or cession of the latter. The 12th chapter hath these words : 
** Clement III. to the Archbishop of Cassels.* Whereas your 
brotherhood inquired of us, whether the sons of priests (or 
bishops) may be promoted to holy orders, if they be adorned 
with knowledge and sobriety; know, that if they be born of 
lawful marriage, and there be no other canonical impediment, 
they may lawfully ascend to holy orders.” Where it is mani- 
fest that the sons of which Pope Clement speaks, were born 
after the ordination of their fathers; for none was ever so mad 
as to doubt whether the sons of clergymen, born before their 
ordination, were capable of holy orders. But if any scruple 
remains, the 14th chapter will remove it, which is this :+ “‘ We 
understand that N. begotten in priesthood, born and conceived 
of a lawful wife, desires to be admitted mto holy orders. 
Wherefore let it bedone.”’ Thus did Popes, General Councils, 
and the practice of the Church, after the times of Hildebrand, 
acknowledge the lawfulness of the clergy’s marriage, and con- 
nive at it; till the Papal ambition drawing the disposition of 
all ecclesiastical preferments to themselves, and allowing the 
use of concubines to the clergy, marriage was at last forced to 
yield to the more advantageous and easy way of fornication. 

It remains that we speak somewhat more particularly of the 
state of celibacy in the Church of England, which more pecu- 
liarly concerns us, and probably the last of all the Churches in 
the West, submitted to the imposition of it. The Church of 
England being no part of the Roman patriarchate, nor inter- 
vening by her bishops in those Western Councils which enjoined 
celibacy, took no notice of, nor gave any obedience to the 
decrees of Popes, or Constitutions of Councils in that matter ; 
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but allowed an uninterrupted freedom of marriage to the 
whole body of her clergy, till the end of the tenth age, and 
to the far greater part of them till the beginning of the 
twelfth age. Elfric* indeed, a great zealot of the monastic 
order, in which he was brought up, disliked and opposed 
the marriage of the clergy ; vet so, that from his words it 
is manifest, the marriage of the clergy generally obtained 
in England, and himself rather wished than hoped for an 
abolition of it. In opposing it, he jomed the prejudices of 
antiquity to the impostures of later ages. From hence he 
received the poor pretence of the prohibition of marriage to 
the clergy by the Council of Nice, inthe third canon. From 
thence his detestation of second marriages, against which he 
had conceived such unreasonable prejudice, that he forbid 
priests to be present at the solemnities of those marriages,t 
or even to bestow a blessing on them. Nay, the clergy of the 
Church of England enjoyed at that time so great a liberty of 
marriage, that even the monks enjoyed the same freedom ; 
and, as the old manuscript Chronicle of Winchester relateth,t 
all the monasteries. of England, except Glastenbury and 
Abendon, were nothing else but colleges of married priests, 
till King Edgar drove them thence, and planted monks in them. 
This was done by King Edgar about the year 974, at the 
instigation and by the artifices of Dunstan, who held divers 
synods for that purpose, and had sharp disputes with the 
married clergy possessing the monasteries, where his frequent 
recurring to tricks and impostures, related by the monkish 
historians under the name of miracles, manifest that reason 
and justice failed him, and that in both he was overpowered 
by the clergy. But the favour of the Prince gave to Dunstan 
the advantage of obtainmg his design, who, as Malmsbury 
relateth,§ when he gave the clergy their choice, either to quit 
their wives, or their monasteries, forsook their places, and left 
them empty to monks. Alferus indeed, prince of Mercia, 
drove out the monks again, and replaced the married clergy ; 
but they soon lost their recovered possession with the fall of 
that prince. However, this violence of Edgar, and constitu- 
tion of Dunstan, touched not the secular clergy, whether 
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parochial priests, or prebendaries of cathedral and collegiate 
churches. They yet enjoyed the use of marriage with no less 
perfect freedom than before. And therefore among King 
Edgar’s canons, one is,* that ‘if a mass-priest commit 
fornication, or violate his marriage, he fast ten years, and 
always bewail his crime; if a deacon, seven years; if an 
inferior clergyman, six years; if a layman, five years.” Not 
only the secular clergy, but even many regulars, who lived 
separately out of monasteries, enjoyed then the benefit of 
marriage (as many nunsft do at this day in the Abyssine 
Church) ; whence Sir Henry Spelman observeth,t that their 
wives are frequently called monache and moniales, nuns. 

Afterwards Pope Gregory VII. imposing celibacy upon the 
whole clergy, and seconding his imposition with reiterated 
commands to all bishops to execute his decrees, Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, endeavoured to introduce celibacy 
into the Church of England. But perceiving the attempt to 
be impossible, by reason of the constant and unanimous oppo- 
sition of the clergy, he was contented in the Council of Win- 
chester, in the year 1076, to make this decree only: ‘ Let no 
prebendary have a wife.§ But of the priests, who live in 
towns and villages, those who have wives, shall not be com- 
pelled to put them away ; those who have not shall be 
forbidden to marry any.’ Thus Lanfranc prepared the way 
for the more resolute undertakings of his successor Anselm, 
who, not contented with a partial celibacy, attempted to debar 
the whole body of the clergy from the use of marriage, which 
they had hitherto enjoyed. 

So common and general was the marriage of the clergy in 
the Church of England at that time, that Pope Paschal II. 
in an epistle to Anselm,|| giving him a dispensation to admit 
the sons of clergy into holy orders, assigns this reason of it— 
‘because there is so great a number of this kind in the kingdom 
of England, that they make up the greater and better part of 
the clergy.” And indeed many great and illustrious members 
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of the clergy, the sons of priests, who lived at this time in 
England, may be produced out of history. Herebertus 
Losinga, bishop of Norwich,* was the son of Robert Losinga, 
a clergyman, afterwards abbot of Winchester. Rithmarcht 
was son and successor of Sulgheim, bishop of St. David’s. 
Thomas, archbishop of York,t was the son of a Norman 
priest, as also his brother Samson, bishop of Worcester, 
whose son Thomast succeeded his uncle in the archbishopric 
of York. Henry, archdeacon of Huntington, the historian, was 
the son of Nicolas, priest of Lincoln, who, for his great piety 
and learning, was called “ the star of the clergy.”§ Richard, 
archdeacon of Coventry, was the son and successor of Robert, 
bishop of Chester, (or of Coventry and Lichfield, which see 
was then placed at Chester), upon which Radulphus de Diceto 
maketh this observation: “Not therefore either from sacred 
orders, or from parochial cures, or from bishoprics, or from 
the popedom itself, are the sons of the clergy to be debarred, 
if they be of an honest life.’’|| It cannot be here imagined, 
that all these persons were born before the ordination of their 
fathers. For first, clergymen were then ordained young, and 
then the contrary can be plainly demonstrated of many of 
them. For Eadmerus relates,q that Lanfranc, going to Rome 
in the year 1071, impleaded Thomas, archbishop of York, and 
Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, before the Pope, that neither of 
them were canonically promoted to their bishoprics, because 
they were the sons of priests, and consequently made incapable 
of holy orders by the canons; which incapacity was never 
extended to the sons of the clergy born before their ordination. 
Besides, the learned Selden observes,** there was no such 
express canon then made, nor ever heard of, before the Council 
of Clermont, in the year 1095, and therefore the incapacity of 
the sons of the clergy to holy orders, could arise only from 
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their supposed bastardy, being the fruits of the use of marriage 
after ordination, which the Hildebrandine Popes and Councils 
had defined to be fornication. 

This was the state of the clergy’s marriage in the Church of 
England, till the times of Anselm, who, being educated in a 
monastery and a dependant of the Court of Rome, endea- 
voured to introduce the papal laws of celibacy into England. 
His attempts of this kind | will represent in the words of our 
historians. Henry de Knyghton saith,* ‘“‘ Anselm forbid wives 
to the clergy at Leicester in the year 1102, which before were 
not forbidden to them.’ Simon Dunelmensis,f in the year 
1102: ‘‘Concubines (or wives) were forbidden to priests in the 
Synod of London; whence many of them shut up the doors 
of their churches, omitting all divine service.” Henry Hunt- 
indon,t in the year 1102: “ Anselm forbid wives to the priests. 
Which seemed most chaste to some, to others dangerous, lest, 
while they affected a purity beyond their power, they should 
fall into horrible uncleanness, to the great scandal of the 
Christian religion.”” Matthew Paris$ repeateth very near the 
same words. ‘The same prohibition|| was renewed by Anselm 
ina Synod, in the year 1108. In the year 1125, John, 
cardinal of Crema, was sent into England by the Pope, upon 
the same design, who holding a Synod at London, persuaded 
the clergy, in a set speech, to dismiss their wives, and live 
continently ; but he being caught that very night in the act of 
fornication, {] was dismissed with shame. In the year 1129, “a 
great Council was held at London (to use Matthew Paris** 
and Bromton’st+ words), wherein concubines (or wives) were 
forbidden to the clergy, and the execution of the whole matter 
left to King Henry; which thing ended afterwards with great 
disgrace, for the king took an infinite sum of money of the 
priests, to redeem their wives. Then the bishops repented of 
the power granted by them to the king when it was too late.” 


* Prius non prohibitas. De event. Angl. 1. 2. c. 8. [Twysd. ut supra, 
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Thus the king, by selling licenses to the married clergy, 
defeated all the decrees of these Synods. The same had 
William Rufus* before done, in respect of the married pre- 
bendaries, after the prohibition of Lanfranc, which made the 
author of the Saxon History of Peterborought say of these 
Councils of Anselm and others, against the marriage of the 
clergy, ‘“ All these Councils avail nothing ; all the clergy, by 
the favour of the king, enjoy yet their wives, as they did 
before.” This may be farther confirmed from the frequent 
repetition of this prohibition in subsequent Synods, which 
would have been unnecessary, if the decrees of former Councils 
had been received and observed. In the year 1138, the 
decree of Pope Gregoryt was renewed in the Synod of London. 
In the year 1175, it was enacted in the Council of West- 
minster,§ that ‘‘ whosoever, in the degree of subdeacon and 
upwards, contracted marriage, shall leave their wives, although 
unwilling and refusing’’ And indeed Anselm himself, in an 
epistle to Ernulphus,|| complains, that notwithstanding his 
frequent prohibitions, the king still suffered the clergy to 
enjoy their wives as freely as they did in his father’s and 
Lanfranc’s times. The clergy yet retained the use of marriage 
for some ages in the Church of England, although not with so 
much freedom, nor in so great number, as before the times of 
Anselm. In the appendix to the third Council of Lateran, 
in the year 1179, may be found many epistles of Alexander III. 
to the bishops of England ; from which it appeareth, that an 
infinite number of the clergy then in England had wives, and 
even married them after ordination. And the Pope himself 
doth, in some measure, allow their marriage, by decreeing,** 
that ‘‘if subdeacons contract marriage, if they were before 
such persons, as it might be feared, lest instead of one they 
should abuse many women, their marriage should be dissem- 
bled, and their cohabitation with their wives connived at, 
because a less evil is to be tolerated, that a greater may be 
avoided.” Which reason will equally agree to all orders of 
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the clergy. In the beginning of the 13th age, Innocent III. 
wrote to the Bishop of Norwich,* that he understood 
many clergymen of his diocese contracted marriage, and 
retamed their benefices. The Synod of London, in the year 
1237,+ complains that many clergymen privately contracted. 
marriage, and retained their wives. Three years after, the 
Synod of Worcestert commands the archdeacons to inquire 
after married priests. Towards the end of the age, John 
Peacham, archbishop of Canterbury, published a Constitution,§ 
that the sons of the clergy should not succeed immediately to 
their fathers in their benefices, which must be understood of 
the legitimate sons of the clergy; for bastards were ever 
forbidden to succeed either mediately or immediately, and 
indeed to be received into holy orders. In a word, Mr. Fox 
undeniably demonstrates, || from ancient deeds, evidences, and 
records, wherein estates are given, settled, or entailed upon 
clergymen and their wives, and heirs lawfully begotten of their 
wives; or wherein they, together with their wives, sell estates, 
that the use of marriage was yet retamed by the clergy of 
England in the midst of the 14th age. 

We might perhaps carry yet much farther the continuance of 
the marriage of the clergy in the Western Church, and that 
not only to the Reformation, but even to this day. For many 
of the more sober clergy of the Church of Rome, finding they 
could not contain without the use of marriage, and the Church 
permitting to them, or conniving at, the use of concubines, 
have, under colour of keeping concubines, secretly married 
wives, and thereby both satisfied their own consciences and 
avoided the censures of the Church. Or if they either could 
not, or dared not use the ceremonies of the Church in their 
contract of marriage; yet at least they obliged themselves, 
and pledged their faith to their concubines, never to forsake 
them, and always to be true to their bed, receiving the same 
assurance from them. By this reciprocal promise a true and 
perfect marriage is) formed in the sight of God, although the 
public ceremonies of the Church do not intervene. So St. 
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Augustin,* Isidore,t and Gratian,t plainly determine: and 
therefore such concubines are expressly allowed by the first 
Council of Toledo,§ in the year 400, and Justinian, || and were 
permitted to Christians, till forbidden by Leo the Philosopher. 4 
Now that both these cases of marriage were continued down 
in the Church of Rome, we are assured by Alvarus Pelagius,** 
who complained to Pope John XXII. that “many priests, and 
other persons in holy orders, especially in Spain, Austria, 
Gallicia, and other places, publicly, and sometimes by public 
writing, promised and swore to women, chiefly those who were 
well descended, they they would never put them away; and 
gave them jointures of the goods and possessions of the 
Church ; and sometimes publicly married them, in presence 
of their kindred and friends, with a solemn banquet, as if they 
were their lawful wives.’ About the year 1240, Otho, the 
Pope’s legate, coming into England, published his Constitutions 
for the government of this Church. Among them onetf is 
particularly directed against the clandestine marriage of the 
clergy. After the Reformation, Cassandert{ relateth, that “all 
the best and most religious priests, perceiving their infirmity, 
and detesting the foulness of fornication, if they dare not 
publicly, at least privately, enter into marriage.’ Thus we find 
marriage yet retained by the better and more religious part of 
the Roman clergy. But then, what shall we say of that Church, 

which so far alloweth concubinacy, that, for the sake of it, she 
connives at the violation of her so much admired celibacy, and 
to whom a chaste marriage of the clergy can recommend itself 
under no other name than that of fornication. 

Thus have we brought down the history of the imposition 
of celibacy to its final period, I mean the universal reception 
of it in the Western Church, towards the end of the 14th 
age; when the marriage of the clergy fell from a general into 
a total disuse, and was thenceforth compelled to take refuge in 
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the name and disgrace of fornication. What a deluge of lusts 
and impurities overflowed the Christian world, when celibacy 
became triumphant, and marriage was exploded, may easily 
be imagined. Such deplorable scandals of the Church I 
should willingly pass under silence, and not provoke the anger 
of our adversaries, by the rehearsal of so sad a truth, if the 
nature of my design did not require me to say somewhat of it, 
which yet I will propose with all modesty and brevity. I will 
not here upbraid to our adversaries the noted tragedy of Pope 
Gregory's fish-ponds, although related by Huldericus* more 
than eight hundred years since; nor the more famous story 
of Pope Joan, although attested by more than twenty-eight 
historians} before the Reformation: I will not object to them 
the incredible bestialities and horrible lusts of the Popes of 
the 10th age, nor insist upon the infamous impurities of 
private churchmen: I will produce only a few general testi- 
monies of the writers of later times. Alvarus Pelagius, bishop 
of Silva in Portugal, m the beginning of the 14th age, 
wisheth,t ‘‘that the clergy had never vowed chastity, especially 
the clergy of Spain ; wherein the sons of the laity were not 
much more numerous than the sons of the clergy.” About 
the same time Durandus, junior,§ bishop of Mimatum in 
France, proposing means for the reformation of the Church, 
adviseth, among other things, ‘‘that it were ordered, that 
public stews might not be kept near great churches, nor in 
the Court of Rome, next to the palace of the Pope, nor in 
other places near the houses of bishops.” In the next age, 
Gerson|| affirms, that either incontinent priests must be tole- 
rated, or none can be had; and therefore, that it were more 
convenient for the Church, that concubines should be publicly 
permitted to the clergy, than that the laity should be forbidden 
to hear the masses of incontinent priests. Clemangis§ relates, 
that in many dioceses, the priests, giving a set and determinate 
price to their bishops, publicly and openly kept concubines. 
This scandal of selling licenses of concubinacy to the clergy, 
proceeded so far, that in Germany the bishops and their 
officers not only granted those licenses for a certain sum of 
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money, to all who asked them, but also forced those clergymen 
to take them, who neither desired nor intended to make use 
of them. In Switzerland* it was the custom in many cantons, 
in the times of Popery, that whensoever they received a new 
pastor, they obliged him to take a concubine, that he might 
not attempt the chastity of virgins and matrons. 

The same reason induced the senate of Rome, when Pius 
V.t+ intended to put down the public stews, to intercede and 
petition for the continuation of them, as well to gratify the 
clergy who incited them, as to prevent greater scandals; justly 
fearing the honour of their wives and daughters, if the lust of 
the unmarried clergy were diverted from the wonted channel. 
To say no more, the adulteries, fornications, sodomies, and 
bestialities, discovered in our monasteries at their dissolution, 
are an evident demonstration of this sad truth. The author 
of Onus Ecclesize, who was John, suffragan bishop of Saltz- 
burg, and writ just before the Reformation, saith :¢ ‘ There 
were very few curates in Germany who did not wallow in the 
filth of concubinacy; and that$ the nunneries in his time 
were as publicly prostituted as the common stews.” And lest 
we should imagine the Romish clergy to have observed a 
greater purity since the Reformation than before, the forni- 
cations and incest of Paul III., the sodomies of Julius III., and 
incestuous commerce of Innocent X. with his brother’s wife 
Olimpia, are yet fresh in the memory of all men; of the latter 
of which, Abbot Gualdil| confesseth, that the histories of 
former ages cannot produce a scandal so enormous, or an 
unlawful love so immoderate; which made him for her sake 
to forfeit both the reputation of his person, and the honour of 
the Church. I will produce but one example more, but that 
related by the doctors of the Sorbon,{] and consequently unde- 
niable to our adversaries. In a visitation made in the year 
1619, by the Bishop of Serzane, at the command of Pope Paul 
V. it was found, that among the ecclesiastics of three large 
provinces, Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola (who had all been 
bred up under the severe discipline of the Jesuits), there were 
found only six priests who kept not concubines. Nor did 
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the imposition of celibacy infect only the morals of the Roman 
clergy, but also corrupted their judgment; and by that means 
introduced far greater scandals into the Church: when con- 
cubinacy and other unnatural lusts being become universal, 
they employed their wits to prevent their own shame, by 
proving those villanies not to be unlawful. For to pass by 
an encomium or apology of sodomy, published by John Casa, 
archbishop of Beneventum, and legate of the Pope ; to omit 
the complaint of Gualter Mapes,* that the priests insinuated 
into silly women a fear of damnation, if they denied their 
embraces to them ; it cannot be denied that many later casuists 
of the Church of Rome have asserted, that fornication com- 
mitted only for the sake of health, or evacuation of an extimu- 
lant humour, is not unlawful; and that most of them teach, 
that simple fornication is no deadly sin. I will allege only 
one instance of these scandalous maxims, but that proceeding 
from the head of the Romish Church, and related by Wesselus+ 
of Groningen, a learned and pious divine of that church. 
Pope Sixtus IV. out of the fulness of apostolic power, gave a 
license to the whole family of the Cardinal of St. Lucia, to 
commit sodomy in the three hotter months of the year, with 
this clause: “‘ Let it be done, as it is desired.” 

The sense and scandal of so many lusts, impurities, and 
bestialities, daily committed by the unmarried clergy, induced 
many great and learned men of the Church of Rome, to advise 
the abrogation of the laws of celibacy, and to permit marriage 
to the clergy. Panormitan,{ giving his opinion in these 
words : ‘‘ It is mquired whether the present Church can enact, 
that a clergyman may contract marriage as the Greeks do. 
I answer, it may. And I do not only believe that the Church 
hath a power of decreeing this; but I also believe, that this 
would be a wholesome constitution for the good and salvation 
of souls.” Pope Pius II. confessed, ‘‘ That there were indeed 
former causes why marriage should be taken from the clergy, 
but now much greater causes why it ought to be restored.”§ 
Polydor Virgil delivers his judgment thus: ‘This I will affirm, 
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that this enforced chastity is so far from surpassing conjugal 
chastity, that even the guilt of no crime ever brought greater 
disgrace to the holy order, greater damage to religion, or 
greater grief to all good men, than the stain of the clergy’s 
lust. Wherefore it would perhaps be the interest, as well of 
Christianity, as of the holy order, that at last the right of 
public marriage were restored to the clergy ; which they might 
rather chastely pursue without infamy, than defile themselves 
by such brutal lusts.’’* Erasmus hath the like words: ‘If 
any consider the state of these times, how great a part of man- 
kind the multitudes of monks take up, how great a part the 
colleges of priests and clergymen; and then consider how few, 
out of so great a number, truly preserve chastity of life, with 
how great scandal most of them are openly incestuous and 
incontinent, into what kinds of lusts innumerable of them dege- 
nerate, he will perhaps conclude it to be more convenient, that 
those who do not contain may have the freedom of public 
marriage, which they may purely and chastely, without infamy, 
maintain, rather than that they should commit unhappy and 
shameful lusts. The world hath now many unmarried men, 
but few chaste; although neither is he chaste, who useth not 
the company of a woman, because it is forbidden. But I 
very much fear, that the revenues of the Church make more 
clergymen at this day eunuchs, than piety doth; while we are 
afraid lest our possessions should be intercepted by wife and 
children, or at least nothing added to them by married 
clergy.”’+ Cassander saith,{ ‘“‘ That if ever there was a time 
to change any old custom, certamly these times seem to require 
some alteration of this, however ancient, custom.” Lastly, 
all Princes and States before the Council of Trent, in their 
petitions and remonstrances for the reformation of the Church, 
never omitted to require the permission of marriage to be re- 
stored to the clergy. Inthe time of the Council, and after 
the conclusion of it, Ferdinand II. and Maximilian II. the 
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emperors, Sigismund Augustus king of Poland, Albertus duke 
of Bavaria, and other Princes, earnestly desired the same thing 
by their ambassadors. But that Council too well knew the 
imterests of the Church of Rome to grant a petition of that 
nature. Rather, by defining that marriage contracted after a 
vow of continence is neither lawful nor valid, they have 
perhaps put the case beyond all remedy, and taken from the 
Church all possibility of ever restoring marriage to the clergy. 
For if marriage, after a vow, be in itself unlawful, the greatest 
authority upon earth cannot dispense with it, nor permit mar- 
riage to the clergy who have already vowed continence. 

If in the precedent discourse I have said any thing injurious 
to the honour of true virginity, I here retract it, and profess 
that a great veneration is due to that state of life, when a 
matter of choice, not of force, and that both in the entrance 
into it and continuance of it ; when undertaken for the increase 
of piety and advancement of divine glory, not for any secular 
ends and advantages ; when taken up by those who have the 
gift of continence, not affected by such as cannot contain. We 
believe there is somewhat in those words of our Saviour, “ He 
that is able to receive it, let him receive it.” And with 
Clemens Alexandrinus, ‘‘ We reverence the happiness of the 
gift of continence in those to whom it is bestowed by God ; 
we admire monogamy, and the decency of one marriage ; yet 
assert, that we ought to indulge with, and bear the burdens 
of others, lest he who thinks he standeth firmly should fall.’’* 
We dislike not the virginity of the Romish clergy, but slight 
the pretence and condemn the imposition of it. Experience 
demonstrates the one to be false, and reason the other to be 
unlawful. We affect not the name, but the purity of virginity ; 
and while we impose celibacy upon none, nor deny marriage to 
any, we promote a voluntary continence in many, and secure a 
real chastity in all, of the clergy. 
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THE TEXTS EXAMINED, WHICH PAPISTS CITE OUT OF 
THE BIBLE, FOR THE PROOF OF THEIR DOCTRINE 
CONCERNING THE CELIBACY OF PRIESTS, AND VOWS 
OF CONTINENCE. 


PARI UE 


THERE is nothing more specious in the Church of Rome, 
and carries a greater show of more than ordinary purity and 
self-denial, than their professed celibacy and virginity, and the 
vowed continency of their priests and others: this seems a 
very high degree of mortification and abstinence from the 
allowed pleasures of sense, and from all low and carnal enjoy- 
ments, and such an overcoming the strongest, but the most 
mean and brutish passions and inclinations of our bodies, that 
it has all the appearance of an angelical perfection, of a more 
singular and exalted sanctity than what is common to most 
men; and so helps to beget amongst some people a great 
esteem and veneration of those who thus affect and pretend to 
a more seemingly severe, and more spiritual way of living: 
but the unhappiness is, that those who have been the most 
remarkable for these affected abstinences, mortifications, and 
self-denials, above other common Christians, have been 
generally men of no greater virtue or religion than others ; but 
only have had something more in them, either of superstition, 
or design, or both. The heretics of the first ages, who lie 
under as bad a character for vileness and lewdness as any 
persons whatever, yet were great pretenders to something of 
this nature: the Gnostics, in the beginning, “condemned 
marriage, and abstained from flesh ; that under these preten- 
sions,” as Epiphanius says, ‘‘ they might draw others into their 
snares.”* The Ebionites, and Encratites, and Aquarii that 
spawned from them, ‘ carefully abstained from all flesh, and 
were every day baptized, and celebrated the eucharist only in 
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water, for fear of being defiled with the taste of wine.”’* And 
those who were the most famous for these extraordinary 
severities, such as Marcion, Montanus, and Manicheeus, were 
the greatest pests and disturbers that the Church ever had ; and 
generally they that are so much for over-doing and bringing in 
some imaginary perfections, beyond what God has required of 
them, and raising and refining Christianity, above that low and 
ordinary state which Christ left it im, by some singular and 
peculiar improvements of their own, these are very unfor- 
tunate, and do always miscarry in their new projects and 
designs ; whereby they would make themselves wiser than 
God, and mend and improve his laws by some higher per- 
fections than he requires, or calls for: but they betray great 
ignorance and great superstition, and do not truly duderktand 
either the nature of God, or of virtue and religion, who think 
there is any great matter in all these forced severities, and 
unnatural abstinences from what is innocent and lawful and 
allowable ; and that these are in any way good in themselves, 
or higher degrees of perfection; or that they are a proper 
means, either to merit of God, or to procure his favour, or 
recommend us the more to him; or that it is any way evil and 
unlawful, or less pure and perfect, to use those natural and 
free and mnocent liberties and enjoyments, which God has no 
where forbidden and restrained us from, and which are not in 
themselves either matter of vice or virtue. 

The false teachers, in the Apostles’ time, first set up such 
severities and abstinences, especially from meats and marriage, 
with a “touch not, taste not, handle not:’’ and they were apt 
thereby to cheat the world, and delude weak and unwary 
people with a false opinion of their greater sanctity. These 
things ‘had a show of wisdom,” as the Apostle says, Colos. 
i. 23, and “neglecting of the body, not in any honour to the 
satisfying of the flesh.”+ These mortified saints seemed to 
be above the body, and to have very little care or concern for 
it; but yet the Apostles speak agamst them as the very worst 
of men, and the greatest seducers, and as preaching the doc- 
trine of devils : how far they are guilty of this, who censure 
the marriage of the clergy as carnal and impure, and there- 
fore unbecoming the sacred office and employment, I shall 
consider more fully afterwards: I premise this, to take off any 
such foolish prejudice and mistake, which is got into the heads 
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of some weak and superstitious admirers of celibacy and 
virginity, who neither consider the nature of things, nor the 
nature of the Gospel and Christianity, so wisely and 
fully as they ought to do; for the one of these makes it some- 
times absolutely necessary for the priests to marry, and the 
other doth so plainly allow and approve it, that I wonder our 
adversaries should ever attempt to bring anything against 
it out of the Bible. The priests of the Old Testament, under 
which God required some peculiar purities of body, were all 
married, and their marriage was necessary to the very being of 
their Church, and a thousand times more so than infallibility 
is now: for had any of their enemies designed to destroy their 
succession, the taking the present method of the Roman Church, 
and forbidding priests to marry, had effectually done it. Mar- 
riage was as necessary then to preserve the Church, as it was to 
people the world. And before that, im the time of the 
Patriarchs, the elder son, who was the head of the family, and 
was to keep it up, was a priest: and all the men that are now 
in the world derive their rise and original from a priest, who 
both sacrificed, and was a preacher of righteousness. 

As to the New Testament, there is not any alteration made 
by our blessed Saviour nor his Apostles in this matter, which 
there ought to have been very expressly had any such thing 
been intended or designed by them. But though a new order of 
priests is there set up, who were not to beget and propagate to 
their own order as the Jewish were; yet their having wives 
and children is particularly mentioned, not as necessary, but as 
allowable in their characters and qualifications ; so that were 
not our adversaries men of courage and resolution, that can 
face a cannon’s mouth, and run up to it though it thunder 
never so loudly, and be levelled never so directly against them, 
they would never offer to meddle with Scripture, and to turn 
that against priests’ marriage, which everywhere speaks for it, 
and expressly allows it ; but they resolve to try to make good 
their own vile character, and abuse of Scripture; that it is a 
nose of wax that may be wound any way as one pleases ; and 
that one may prove anything whatever by it, and make it 
speak even contradictions. Hobbs, I remember, and Spinoza, 
do very often quote Scripture for some of their principles 
_ against the truths of religion, as Milton does for divorce, and 
Ochinus for polygamy : and all these may, with as much 
reason, make use of it for to justify their opinions, as the 
Papists produce it against priests’ marriage. How Scripture 
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can be brought off to plead against itself, and to condemn a 
bishop, a priest, or a deacon’s having a wife, when it says of 
every one of them; ‘‘ Let them be the husbands of one wife,” 
is hard to imagine, unless our Roman adversaries can, by their 
infallible power of interpreting the Scripture, make one wife, 
in all those places, to signify no wife at all; for, according to 
our heretical way of understanding the Scripture by ovr own 
private spirit and judgment, or as they call it, ‘fancy,’ it must 
have another meaning. 

Father Mumford the Jesuit, in his ‘Catholic Scripturist,” 
brings that very place of 1 Tim. iii. 2, thus translated accord- 
ing to them, ‘‘It behoveth therefore a bishop to be the 
husband of one wife,’ to prove the single life of priests. It 
will require sure great art to improve it to that purpose, but 
thus he does it: ‘‘In the first birth of Christianity, virginity 
was so rare, both among Jews and Gentiles, that it was not 
possible to find men endued therewith, who were both of 
sufficient maturity in years and knowledge, &c., as is requisite 
in bishops and priests; yet even then the Apostles would have 
this at least observed, that no man who married a second wife 
should be made a bishop, no nor a deacon, nor priest.”’” And 
therefore ever after none of those should be any husband, or 
have any wife at all: that should have been put m to make up 
the argument, ‘they should now be the husband of one wife, 
hereafter of none ;’’ which the Apostle could easily have added 
had he designed any such thing as the Jesuit would have him. 

Since we are fallen upon this place, and they attack us even 
in our own stronghold, I will first make good this, and some 
other places against them for priests’ marriage, and then 
examine what they can pick up, or bring against it. But this 
is such an impregnable defence for us, that none of their little 
attempts upon it can ever shake or move it: for can any thing 
in the world be plainer, for God’s allowing and approving of 
the marriage of the clergy, than those rules and directions of 
St. Paul ;* “A bishop, then, must be blameless, the husband of 
one wife—having his children in subjection with all gravity ;” 
and “if any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having 
faithful children,’’+ he was fit to be ordained an elder. And 
so,t ‘Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, ruling 
their children and their own houses well ;’’—and “even so 
must their wives be grave,” &c. How contrary are these to 
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the quite different qualifications now required in the Church of 
Rome, that they vow continence, and profess virginity, and have 
neither wife nor children ? And what can be said to such plain 
places as these are ? Why Father Mumford hath told us, that it 
was the great rarity and difficulty of finding such as professed 
virginity in the beginning of Christianity, who were fit to be 
ordained, that was the reason of this allowance: and I believe 
this will be a lasting reason for it, that it will not be possible to 
find a sufficient number of men to discharge the sacred office, 
who will profess, and let me add, keep those vows of virginity. 
But how does he know that this was but a temporary allow- 
ance? Does the Apostle give any such intimation by ¢his 
words? And may we not as well suppose, from anything we 
find in them, that the other rules and directions about a 
bishop’s “being given to hospitality, not given to wine, no 
striker, nor greedy of filthy lucre,’’ were but temporary too? 
‘Yet even then,’ says he, ‘the Apostles would have this at 
least observed, that no man who married a second wife should 
be made a bishop, or a deacon, or priest.’ Well, although 
the allowance of a first wife be quite different from allowmg 
none; yet, why not a second sometimes? when there may be 
the very same reasons for that as for the first; and the con- 
siderations of not burning, and avoiding fornication, may as 
much justify and oblige to the taking a second wife as a first : 
a bishop, a priest, or a deacon, were to be the husbands but of 
one wife; but why may not that mean but of one wife at 
once, and not one wife in all? ‘ Why, it is otherwise under- 
stood by the Councils and Fathers unanimously :’ and Father 
Mumford is sworn, we know, to interpret the Scripture accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent of the Fathers. But has he 
consulted Theodoret upon the place, who is expressly against 
him, and says, ‘‘ The Apostle has not herein rejected second 
marriages, which he often commands.”’* But it was the 
custom of the Greeks and Jews to have many wives at the 
same time ; and they used to divorce and put away their wives 
for slight occasions, and to marry another; which was not a 
thing of so good fame and credit, though it were allowed by 
the laws, that he should be made a bishop, who had done so: 
“For if he put away his former wife, and jom himself to 
, another, he is worthy of reprehension, and liable to blame ;” 


* Ob ydp roy dedbrepov t€eBadre yapov, Oye TodXrAKLC TOUTO yevioOat 
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but not so “if death took away his former wife.”’* So that 
he plainly embraces this explication, which St. Chrysostom 
and other Fathers do also agree in (which it is not my business 
to examine, since he is enough to spoil our Jesuit’s pretended 
unanimity), that a bishop should be the husband of one wife; 
that is, not have two wives living at the same time, one 
married after the divorce of another, as many other Christians 
probably had, especially before their conversion ; which was 
such a blot to their reputation, as would have too much 
blemished and stained the sacred function: but this, says our 
Jesuit, ‘is shewed evidently not to be the meaning of those 
words (namely, that they never had, at one and the same 
time, more wives than one before their conversion), for he 
useth just the same words, and the like expressions, when 
he could have no such meaning; for, chap. v., where he 
speaketh of choosing a widow (for the end there intended) he 
in like manner saith, ‘She should be a widow, having been the 
wife of one man,’ verse 9. How ridiculous is it to say, that 
here (where there is just the same expression) the meaning is, 
that only such shall be chosen to be widows (for the end here 
appointed) who had had but one husband at one time before 
her conversion ; for neither Jews nor Gentiles did ever permit 
women to have more husbands than one at once: it had been 
therefore ridiculous to require that which could not but be :” 
but did not both Jews and Gentiles often put away and 
divorce their wives? nay, was it not a custom for some 
women to divorce themselves from their husbands, as appears 
by Justinian ?+ And might not the wives, when so divorced, 
marry again to other husbands? And so a woman might have 
been the wife of two husbands living at the same time; of 
one from whom she was divorced, and of another to whom 
she was married after such divorce: but this not without 
some scandal and imputation to her credit, which made her 
unfit, in the Apostle’s judgment, to be chosen into the number 
of Church-widows. This, I hope, may give our Jesuit satis- 
faction in this matter; but if it do not, what mighty 
advantage will it be against the marriage of the clergy, if they 
were to have but one wife? What is there more, either of 
inconvenience by involving men in worldly cares, or of unde- 


* Ei piv yao adbro¢ rihyv mporéopav éixBarwy, étréog cuveliyn 
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cency by performing the conjugal acts, in the repeating of 
marriage, than in the continuing it? All their arguments from 
those topics, against the marriage of the clergy, will hold as 
strongiy, if there be any strength in them (which I shall 
examine bye-and-by) against first marriages as second; and I 
am afraid the same superstitious whimsy and conceit, which 
first opposed the one, was the true cause of the dislike of the 
other; though bating some accidents of the wives dying 
young, before those natural ustions and fervours are gone off, 
which the Spirit of God, who best knows our frame, hath 
made a necessary reason of marriage, there is nothing of that 
danger or temptation to private persons, or that scandal to 
religion in general, by the prohibition of second marriages, as 
of first; and therefore the Greek Church, which has pre- 
served the tradition of priests’ marriage from the time of the 
Apostles, and has only limited it to the times before orders, 
but does not afterwards either dissolve the marriage, or forbid 
the use of it, is nothing so blameable as the Church of Rome, 
which hath usurped an unreasonable power to do both, against 
_ the laws both of Christ and of nature, and against the original 
end and institution of marriage. 

I might bring other very probable places of Scripture for 
priests’ marriage, as that of Heb. xii. 4, ‘‘ Marriage is 
honourable in all,” ¢. e. in all persons, without any exception 
to priests ; for though rao. may possibly be of the neuter 
gender, and signify things ; yet there is no reason to exclaim so 
much as they do, against that translation which renders it 
persons, since the Apostle so immediately speaks of persons 
in the same verse, as opposed to those waéou who are married ; 
“but whoremongers and adulterers God will judge:” and 
those words being added with the particle dé, plainly shew, 
that the other riuio¢c yapoc are to be taken affirmatively, and 
that the verb, which is understood is to be in the indicative 
mood, and not in the imperative ; and yet these are called by 
the tragical name of a double imposture, by our learned and 
innocent Jesuit : who tells us further, that if we stretch these 
words to all persons, and so to priests, we may add that 
marriage is honourable also among brothers and sisters, 
father and daughter: I add, so it is, in or among all those 
‘persons, but not between them; for the difference is very 
plain, and the evasion is ridiculous sophistry ; though Bellar- 
mine also gave it when he was in straits and in haste ; since the 
one is plainly contrary to a Divine law which the other cannot 
be pretended to be. 
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I call that also a probable place for the clergy’s marriage, in 
1 Cor. ix. 5: “ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other Apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas ?” Here St. Paul asserts his own power and 
right to lead about adeAgiy yuvaixa, and tells us, that Cephas 
and the other Apostles did so. Now the only question is, 
Whether yuvaica ought to be translated wife or woman? We 
own it signifies both ; but when ddeA$»), sister, comes before, 
which includes woman in it, to make yvvaixa signify only 
woman again, we think would be a great tautology, and there- 
fore it ought to be translated wife. And we are confirmed in 
this, because though other women did also attend and accom- 
pany the Apostles in their travels, and were useful to them on 
some religious accounts ; yet, since we know de facto, that most 
of the Apostles had wives ; all of them, say the Fathers, except 
St. John and St. Paul; though Ignatius* and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus + expressly affirm, that St. Paul himself was married 
(though not when he wrote this Epistle), it is not likely, nor 
would it have been so creditable to have left their own wives, 
and without them to have carried other women about with 
them. So that, with our Jesuit’s good leave, we cannot think 
our translation of this place to be a foul corruption, but rather 
theirs to be a great impertinence. 

I might give in those other places of Scripture, “ Itis better 
to marry than to burn ;” and, “to avoid fornication, let every 
man have his own wife,” as evidences to justify the marriage of 
the clergy, since they belong to them as much as to any other, 
unless God made them of such cold complexions, that burning 
could not belong to them, or their character were to insure 
them from these natural burnings of concupiscence, and there 
was no danger of their ever falling into fornication ; which the 
Church of Rome has shamefully disproved ; and therefore they, 
under such circumstances, are as much obliged to marry as the 
rest of mankind, and perhaps something more, since the scandal 
and mischief, which arises to religion by their failings, for 
want of that due remedy which God has provided, is much 
greater than in any others. But I shall more largely consider, 
and more fully press those places upon them, as that also of 
the Apostle, 1 Tim. iv. 1, who calls the forbidding of marriage 
the doctrine of devils, when I come to examine their vows of 
continence. | | 
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But I account those clear places of St. Paul, about a bishop, 
a presbyter, and a deacon, their being the husbands of one 
wife, such a demonstration for the marriage of the clergy from 
Scripture, that as nothing need to be added to them; so it is 
the highest impudence to bring any thing agamst them, and 
before I proceed to a particular examination of what is cited by 
them to that purpose, I shall make these two general remarks 
and observations upon them. 

First, That no good reasons can be brought out of Scripture 
against that which the Scripture so expressly allows and ap- 
proves; for it must be a high reflection upon Scripture, and 
the Author of it, to make it thus oppose and contradict itself. 
Whatever our adversaries produce out of Scripture against 
priests’ marriage, is to shew either the inconvenience or unfit- 
ness and undecency of it: now it is very strange that God 
should approve of that, which at the same time is charged 
by him to be either indecent or inconvenient; as it must 
be acknowledged to be very arrogant and assuming, for any 
Church to judge better of those things than God himself, 
and to condemn that as unfit, which he allows; so to make 
himself condemn it, is much worse, and a downright charging 
him with 'the folly of making a law, and at the same time own- 
ing it to be unreasonable. 

Secondly, If the Scripture were against priests’ marriage, 
then why are our adversaries generally so modest (which the 
Council of Trent* itself seems also to be), as to make celibacy 
to be annexed to holy orders only by ecclesiastical right, and 
not by that which is Divine or Apostolical? This seems to be 
a plain confession, that Scripture has no where declared against 
it; and therefore to what purpose do they produce any thing 
out of it? since, if there were any positive Divine law then 
against it, the Church, as they own, could not dispense with 
it, as it has often done, and as it now permits the Greek priests, 
who are amongst them, the use of their wives; and if any such 
reasons could be brought against it from thence, as are founded 
in nature, and result from any intrinsic evil, or turpitude in the 
thing itself, or a proper unagreeableness between that and the 
sacred function, which most of their arguments drive at ; then 
it would be a natural and indispensable law. I ask, therefore, 
to what purpose they bring places out of Scripture, for that 
which is acknowledged to be only of ecclesiastical institution ? 


* Non obstante lege Ecclesiastica. Canon 9. de Sacram. Matrim. sess. 
24. (Labbe, Concil. vol. 14. p. 875. Lut. Par. 1672.] 
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Bellarmine* owns, “there is no precept in all the Scripture 
against priests’ marriage :’’ which it is strange there should not: 
be, if it were either so inconvenient or so indecent as they make 
it; and how then he could lay celibacy upon an Apostolical 
precept, without contradicting himself, as well as the Apostle 
Paul, in those places I have mentioned; wherein the Apostle 
is so far from giving any such precept, that he allows the quite 
contrary, I cannot understand. But let us hear what they can 
bring out of Scripture ; for, what they own, the Scripture no 
where commands the clergy’s celibacy. 

The first place brought by Bellarmine, though omitted by 
Mumford (for I am for keeping to my two men in this matter ; 
to the one, because so learned, and to the other because so 
late) is that of Titusi. 8. “A bishop must be sober, just, holy, 
temperate ;’’ which they translate ‘ continent,’ éycparf ; and so 
indeed it does signify the one as well as the other; and they 
both mean the same thing, to wit, governing a man’s self, as to 
his bodily passions and inclinations, so as to abstain from what- 
ever is sinful and unlawful; and sw@pova, which both we and 
they translate ‘sober,’ may,if Bellarmine pleases, signify ‘chaste.’ 
But then this chastity and this continence belongs as well to 
the married state as to celibacy ; for else the Apostle would 
not have required those two virtues in one, that he just before 
called the “‘husband of one wife;” this plainly shews, that true 
continence and true chastity, such as God requires as a Chris- 
tian virtue, and will reward as such; and such as the Apostle 
makes a qualification of a bishop, is as truly consistent with a 
married as an unmarried state. For St. Peter commands 
éyxpareca to all Christians, as well as St. Paul to bishops, 
2 Pet. i. 6, and that sure was not a total containing from their 
own wives, or other lawful enjoyments. It is both a stingy, 
unnatural, and unscriptural notion, to make those virtues lie 
rather in a precise abstinence from what God has left free, and 
what is agreeable to our present state, and to the good of the 
world, than m that which is a true foundation for vice or virtue, 
observing a Divine law, and abstaining from what is thereby 
made sinful and unlawful; every thing else is left indifferent, 
and is like a common, lying between vice and virtue, that be- 
longs to neither of them, but is open and free to every man’s 
choice and liberty, and is good or bad only by accident, as it 
happens to be a means or instrument to promote the one or 
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the other, and is accordingly to be made use of by our own pru- 
dence. He that abstains from a lawful pleasure, is not to be 
counted virtuous for that, for there is no law which makes it to 
be so; and without a law, as there can be no sin,so there can be 
no virtue; but as this abstinence from what is lawful, is a means 
to preserve him from what is unlawful; so it is an occasion or 
a help to virtue, and that is all. It has been the ground of 
mighty superstition, as I shewed it was in the old heretics, and 
of a foolish conceit of merit and supererogation, to think it to 
be a great and extraordmary virtue to do what God had not 
commanded, and to abstain from what he had not forbidden ; 
which, how it can be so without a relation to a Divine law, I do 
not see ; since that is the only rule of our actions, which makes 
them either good or evil. But this is, by the by, to settle a right 
notion of moral virtue, the want of which is the cause of most 
superstition, and the rpéroy Wstdoc of that immoderate admira- 
tion of virginity, and of that contempt and reproach of marriage, 
which got very early into some weak, though devout and well 
meaning heads, who neither understood nature and philosophy, 
nor had any true and manly thoughts of religion, but who, in the 
Apostle’s character, “had a zeal, but not according to know- 
ledge.”’ And though this humour got too soon into the Church, 
or at least into a great party in it, yet the heretics were the 
first and original authors of it. 

The second place cited by our adversaries against priests’ 
marriage, is that of 2 Tim. 1.4. ‘No man that warreth, 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life, that he may 
please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” From 
whence they infer, that clergymen should not entangle them- 
selves in secular busmesses and worldly affairs, such as mar- 
riage will certainly engage them m. But there are some cler- 
gymen, I am afraid, who are not married, who do as much 
and a great deal more entangle themselves in secular busi- 
nesses and worldly affairs, than those who are; who are for 
governing the world, and managing the affairs of states and 
kingdoms, and carrying on secular and politic intrigues where- 
ever they come; which are much more unagreeable and con- 
trary to the sacred function, and do more involve them in 
worldly concerns than marriage, or the care of a family ; where 

‘a clergyman, by committing those lesser concerns to the care 
of a wife, may be in a great measure helped, and be more at 
leisure for the duties of his function; however, it is not en- 
tangling one’s self in the affairs of this life, so far as a moderate 
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and prudent care of a wife and family may oblige one to, which 
is here forbid by the Apostle, for he would then forbid it to all 
Christians as well as clergymen; for not only Timothy, but all 
Christians in general, are all the soldiers of Christ, who ought 
not so to entangle themselves in the affairs of this life, as not 
to mind religion, and the far greater ones of another ; and this 
is all that seems here forbidden. The Apostle, indeed, in another 
place says, ‘‘ He that is unmarried, careth for the things of the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord; but he that is married, 
careth for the things that are of the world, how he may please 
his wife,”’ | Cor. vu. 32, 33. And this they bring also against 
the marriage of priests; but if it proves any thing against any 
marriage, it proves too much; for it is as much against the 
marriage of all Christians as that of priests ; but those words, 
and the whole of that chapter, wherein St. Paul exhorteth not 
priests only—for he speaketh not particularly of them, but of 
all Christians, to whom he wrote, rather to continue unmarried 
at that time, than to marry, unless upon some necessary rea- 
sons, have a special and particular relation to those times of 
danger, hazard, and persecution, which Christians were then 
in; and therefore he expressly says, ver. 26, “‘It is good for 
the present distress,” that a man do not marry; and yet he 
blameth them not if they did, but tells them, that “such 
should have trouble m the flesh,” ver. 28; 7. e. they should 
meet with such troubles and distresses at that time, that the 
free and unmarried would be much better provided for than 
they that had a wife and children; the care and love of which 
would oblige a man ‘‘ to take care of the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife,’ and provide for his family ; 
whereas the unmarried had nothing to do but to mind and be 
concerned for religion, and to prepare himself to suffer for it ; 
and. so ‘‘to care for the things of the Lord, how he may please 
the Lord.”’ That thisis the full and true meaning of the place, 
will appear to any one who carefully reads the context, where 
St. Paul gives them notice of some present danger and trouble 
falling upon them, ver. 29: “ But this I say, brethren, the 
time is short : it remaineth that both they that have wives, be 
as though they had none,”’ 7. e. it will now very shortly come 
to pass, that they that have wives shall be as they that have 
none, 7. e. forced to leave them, and be all in great and equal 
danger ; ‘‘ and they that weep, as though they wept not ; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
buy, as though they possessed not; and they that use this 
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world as not abusing it; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away,” 2. e. they that weep now, shall be as those that do not 
weep ; those that rejoice, as those that rejoice not ; they that 
are rich and purchase, as those that possess not ; those that 
use this world, as those that use it not, 2. e. the cireumstances 
of Christians, however different now, shall be made all one by 
the change of affairs, which is suddenly coming upon us ; for 
a new face of things appears, and the present fashion of them 
will pass away, and be changed like a scene, and all will become 
very dangerous and troublesome. And then he adds, * But I 
would have you without carefulness: he that is unmarried, 
careth for the things of the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord; but he that is married, careth for the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife.” I have been the longer 
in giving you this paraphrase and account of the context, 
because it is a true key to let us into the sense, not only of 
those words, but of the whole chapter; which our adversaries 
make so great advantage of against marriage, for want of under- 
standing the true scope and design and meaning of it; but 
we must forgive them, for they are not much used to read 
Scripture, and they count it dangerous to understand it by 
their own private spirit and judgment. 

The remaining places produced by them against the clergy’s 
marriage are to shew a sort of impurity and undecency in the 
act of marriage, which renders it unfit and unsuitable to the 
performing such sacred offices as priests are daily to be 
employedin. To which I answer in general, that there is not 
any such impurity ; for the Apostle calls the marriage-bed, 
dpuavroc, ‘without any impurity.” And Christianity knows 
no impurity or uncleanness, but what is of a moral nature ; 
that is, what is against some law. Turpitude and filthi- 
ness, when they are applied to moral acts, are only 
figurative and metaphorical expressions, borrowed from 
sensible and corporeal matters, to represent .the rational 
and intellectual acts of the mind. And so are those Platonic 
phrases of the beauty and pulchritude of virtue, and that fine 
saying, “ That if those could be seen by corporeal eyes, they 
would mightily ravish and extremely enamour those that beheld 
them :’’ which is at most but a Platonic fancy, and that per- 
haps too much dipt in sense and matter, drawing Virtue like a 
beautiful Cupid, as painters do the pictures of angels by some 
face they admire ; and all this is but an imaginary representing 
things of another nature, by corporeal images and ideas ; 
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whereas the true essence and nature of these, and of all moral 
actions, lies only in their agreeableness or unchangeableness to 
some law of God and nature, and their tendency to promote 
such effects to the good of the world. This is the true rule 
and measure of them, and not a fancied purity or impurity, 
bearmg any imaginary likeness or analogy to something that is 
corporeal. This is mere fancy, and a very weak and low con- 
ceit of things of a moral nature. A man’s mind can no more 
be defiled by a physical impurity of the body than a sunbeam 
is by the vapours of a dunghill, or a thought by an impostume 
in the head; or, I may add, than the Divine essence by its 
presence in all places ; it is only such thoughts of the mind, 
or acts of the will, which are contrary to a moral or Divine 
law, ‘‘that defile the man,”’ as our Saviour declares in a like 
case,* against that Pharisaical fancy and opinion, that some 
outward uncleanness of the body did so. He who acts with 
his body, or consents with his mind and thoughts to what God 
disallows and forbids, he defiles himself with a sin, which is 
the only defilement the soul is capable of, and without that to 
suppose it to be defiled by a bodily pollution, is to destroy 
morality, and to make any such pollution to unfit or unqualify 
a man for the offices of religion, is to bring the rituals of 
Judaism into Christianity; and yet this is, and always has 
been, the strongest prejudice against priests’ marriage, and the 
whimsical foundation of their celibacy and virginity, as having 
in it a greater purity both of soul and body. But I hope 
what I have said may help to set our thoughts right as to that 
matter: I proceed to examine those places of Scripture which 
they bring to countenance any such charge. 

The first is that of 1 Cor. vii. 5, wherein the Apostle sup- 
poses and approves, not commands, as Bellarmine would have 
it, that married persons “abstain, by consent, for a time, that 
they may give themselves to fasting and prayer.’ From 
whence they thus argue, that if other married persons are to 
do so for those ends, then priests, who are daily to give them- 
selves to prayer, and the sacred offices of religion, are always 
to abstain. 

To which I answer, that priests are not to give themselves 
daily to such prayer as the Apostle here means; for that was 
a set and solemn, and extraordinary time of prayer aud fasting 
both; and I suppose priests are not obliged, nor do think 
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themselves to be so, from this place, to such a daily fasting. 
All Christians are to pray daily, and to pray continually, as 
well as priests; and yet are not by that always obliged to 
abstain: but it may become both, upon some solemn and 
extraordinary times of devotion and humiliation, to abstain from 
the acts of marriage, as well as from their food, though there 
be no impurity in either : and this is all the Apostle means, 
who does not however absolutely require it. 

But say they, in the words of the Catholic Scripturist, 
** Even in the old law, the priests who offered the holy host for 
the people, did not so much as stay in their own houses, but 
were purified, and so separated for that time from their wives.” 
Luke i. 23. And, “it came to pass, that after the days of 
his office were expired, he (Zacharias the priest) departed unto 
his house, and after these days his wife conceived. Our priests 
of the new law being to offer daily sacrifice, are daily to observe 
virginal purity.” 

Now here I would ask our Jesuit, where he finds any such 
order or command of God in the Jewish law, that the priests 
should be separated from their wives during the performance 
of their office in the Temple? There was a command given 
to Aaron and his sons, Levit. x. 9, ‘That they should not 
drink wine nor strong drink, when they went into the tabernacle 
of the congregation. And this was to be a statute for ever 
throughout their generations, that they might put a difference 
between holy and unholy, and between unclean and clean ; and 
that they might teach the children of Israel all the statutes 
which the Lord had spoken unto them by the hand of Moses.” 
And there were a great many legal pollutions which made them 
unclean; so that whilst under them they were not to sacrifice, 
nor to eat of the holy things, Levit. xxii. 3, 4, 5; as being a 
leper, or having a running issue, or touching any thing that is 
unclean by the dead, or touching any creeping thing, whereby 
he may be made unclean ; but among all those which are par- 
ticularly and punctually reckoned up, there is no mention of 
any conjugal uncleanness, nor were the priests any where com- 
manded, even by the Jewish law, which made so many ritual 
uncleannesses for peculiar reasons proper to their gross concep- 
tions, and their childish state, to. abstain from their wives, or 
the acts of marriage, during the time of exercising their sacred 
function: so that as to the priests ministering in the taberna- 
cle and temple, by such turns and courses, and being absent 
from their wives at those times, as in the instance of Zacharias, 
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this was a mere accidental thing, by reason of his living in the 
hill country of Judea, far from Jerusalem,* and so leaving his 
wife and family when he came up to minister in his course ; 
for they were not at all obliged by any law to be from their 
wives at that time, nor to be separated from them during these 
their courses of ministration, which were not appointed till 
about 400 years after Moses, when David, for greater order 
and convenience, distributed the priests into so many classes, 
that were to attend at the tabernacle by turns ; so that no such 
pretence can be alleged of any such absence or abstinence 
before ; nor did David+ make any such new order or provision 
when he settled this new combimation of the priests. Nor is 
the instance of Zacharias any more to their purpose than of a 
king’s chaplain, who lives in the country, leaving his wife there 
during his monthly attendance at court; and yet that of the 
priests was much shorter, to wit, only seven days. But such 
things must be picked up, to make a show of Scripture to no 
purpose, but only to assume to themselves the new name of a 
Catholic Scripturist, which is almost as absurd and ridiculous 
in their sense as that of Roman Catholic: but every one may 
christen his own child by what name he pleases, though that 
does not make him of ever the better family. 

But though I have done with my Jesuit-Catholic Scripturist, 
if I may mend the name by that glorious addition ; yet I must 
go on with the argument, as it is managed by others : and 
here Bellarmine tells us, ‘‘ That in the Old Testament, conti- 
nence from wives was especially required in those who were 
drawing nigh to God, or handling any sacred matter ; as those 
who were to eat the paschal lamb were to have their loins girt, 
whereby was signified that they ought to tame all carnal plea- 
sure.” { Now, of all arguments and of all places of Scripture, 
these mystical and allegorical ones are the most unanswerable ; 
for had he gone on with the allegory about purging their houses 
from leaven, and made that to signify putting away their wives 
at that time, it would, in my mind, have done full as well, and - 
the one would have answered the other, and was as much 


* Luke i. 39. + 1 Chron. xxiv. 

t Preeterea in Veteri Testamento continentiam ab uxoribus videmus 
inprimis fuisse requisitam in iis, qui Deo propinquaturi, vel rem aliquam 
sanctam tractaturi erant. Nam Exod. 12. precipitur, ut comesturi 
Agnum Paschalem renes suos accingerent, quo significabatur debere 
eos carnis voluptatem edomare, qui Agnum Paschalem comedunt. Bellarm. 
de Cler. 1. 1. c. 19. [vol. 2. col. 350. Ingolst. 1601. ] 
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intended by it as by eating with the loins girt, the subduing 
carnal pleasure, or abstaining from their wives, when another 
plain reason of that is added, “They were to eat it in haste,” 
ver. 11, as they came out of Egypt. But when a man’s fancy 
is set upon allegorizing, which, in English, is going a wool- 
gathering, even the priests’ breeches, which they were com- 
manded to wear when they ministered at the altar, Exod. xxviil. 
42,* these shall be made a symbolical argument, that priests 
now should have no wives, as they are by the great Cardinal, 
because forsooth, ‘‘ these breeches were to reach from the loins 
to the thighs.”” When his hand was thus in at wit and fancy, 
he had even as good have undertaken to prove that the priests 
must necessarily be without their wives at that time, because 
they themselves then wore the breeches. But let us leave these 
allegories, which are, I suppose, to make us more merry than 
wise in this matter; though Bellarmine produces them very 
gravely, and brings grave authorities for them, which I will 
not injure so much as to examine them. Allegories in a con- 
troversy may be spared and let alone, as women and children 
in a war, because there is no strength nor no danger in them. 
But there are two plain places and matters of fact produced 
to prove this: the one is that of Ahimelech’s refusing to give 
the holy bread to David and his servants, unless they had kept 
themselves from women, 1 Sam. xxi.4. Now would they prove 
from hence, that the priests who are to eat the holy bread under 
the Gospel, namely the eucharist, are therefore to keep them- 
selves from women? This will not do, though the shew-bread 
were a type of the eucharist; for the priests themselves, to 
whom alone and their families it belonged, according to the law, 
to eat this holy bread, were not obliged to keep themselves from 
their wives in order to it; for they were to eat it, I suppose, 
every day, their wives and children were to eat it with them; 
and there was no such command in their law, that they should 
contain from their wives when they ate it ; but by this example 
used to this purpose, rather laymen, such as David and his 
young men were, are to keep themselves from women upon 
that occasion than the priests. But the truth is, Ahimelech 
here, in an extraordinary and unusual case, when he gave the 


* Item Exod. 28. preecipit Deus ut Aaron et filii, ejus cum ingrederentur 
tabernaculum, foeminalibus lineis a renibus usque ad femora tecti essent, 
quo significatum esset, debere sacerdotes Novi Testamenti, aut virgines 
esse, aut contracta cum uxoribus foedera dissolvisse. Ib. 
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holy bread to those to whom it did not belong by the law, 
would make up this, by requiring a more than ordinary legal 
purity ; or at least, he spoke those words with some such de- 
sign, “If the young men have kept themselves at least from 
women ;” but I dare say, without any the remotest meaning 
against priests’ marriages, or total abstaining from their wives. 
The other is that of the people’s not coming at their wives for 
three days, when they were sanctifying themselves to receive 
the law at Mount Sinai, Exod. xix. 15. But if this proves 
anything, it proves, that the people as well as the priests are 
to contain from their wives, upon extraordinary approaches to 
God ; for here is nothing peculiar to the one, more than to the 
other ; and when God shall be pleased to come down in so 
miraculous, and dreadful, and sensible a manner, as he did at 
Mount Sinai, we ought to meet him with all that purity of soul 
and body which he requires. Under the law he required them 
to be free from legal and ritual pollutions ; and therefore washing 
their clothes was as much required here, as not coming to their 
wives ; but under the Gospel nothing is required, when we 
draw nigh to God, but moral purity; that is, a right disposi- 
tion of mind, a freedom from sin both in soul and body ; for 
that is the only pollution that defiles a man under the Gospel, 
and without that nothing can any more make us unclean be- 
fore God, than washing with water can make us clean again, as 
it did among the Jews. The truth is, all that fancy of greater 
purity im any such abstinences, and of pollution in the acts of 
marriage, is nothing else but rank Judaism; and instead of a 
true Christian and moral purity, it isa bringing us back to that 
which was purely ritual and ceremonial, and a setting up the 
Jewish state and ceconomy, ‘ which stood only in meats and 
drmks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances imposed on 
them until the time of reformation ;?* where many such 
things were required, as were to ‘ sanctify as to the purifying 
of the flesh,” though as pertaining to the conscience they sig- 
nified nothing ; but it is not a carnal and external, but an in- 
ward, and spiritual, and moral purity, by which God will now 
‘be sanctified in all them that draw nigh unto him ;” and the 
priests are thus with ‘‘ David to wash their hands in innocency, 
and so to compass the altar ;”’ and if with a gross and Jewish, 
and unphilosophical conceit we make any mere bodily pol- 
lution to hinder them, or render it less fit or decent for them to 
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perform the most sacred parts of their office, we may as well 
bring in all the Jewish uncleanness of touching a dead body, or 
a creeping thing, or any other person that is thus unclean, and 
the like; and I can see no more reason why priests, upon any 
such score of a fancied impurity, should be kept from marry- 
ing, or a lawful use of it, by reason of their sacred function and 
office, any more than that upon the same account, they should 
be prohibited to make an issue, or to take physic. There is a 
natural shame indeed attends those and other acts of nature, 
and therefore she always draws the curtain of modesty over 
them; and there is a physical impurity in these and other 
bodily evacuations; but none of them do render a man less fit 
for the service of God, or unqualify him for the administration 
of holy things; nor is there any good ground, that I know of, 
why the one should do it more than the other; yet all the old 
enemies to priests’ marriage have always beat upon this mistake, 
and could never get this childish and low fancy out of their 
heads, that there was an impurity in it that unfitted and un- 
became the sacred order; and to prevent this, they have 
brought in a real and horrid impurity into it, by allowing 
sometimes, as they have scandalously done, or at least by ocea- 
sioning that concubinage and fornication, and other unlawful 
and abominable uncleanness, which their own authors do all 
along witness and complain of in their unmarried clergy ; and 
therefore this mighty pretence and concern for higher purity, 
which was as hypocritically boasted of by the first heretics, as by 
the late pretended Catholics, andthe forbidding priests to marry 
upon that account, comes very near, I doubt, to that doctrine 
of devils, of which the Apostle speaks, 1 Tim. iv. 3, where he 
gives these characters of the teachers of it, ‘‘ that they speak 
lies in hypocrisy, and forbid to marry.”” Whoever then they 
are that forbid to marry, and make a false and hypocritical 
pretence to greater purity by the doing so, these seem very 
plainly to be chargeable with the doctrine of devils ; and then 
let the infallible Church look to it, for I know none are more 
like to be found guilty of this than they are. I know they 
would shift off this black charge and indictment to the Mar- 
cionites and Manichees, and other early heretics ; but however 
it may be meant of those ancient and original Antichrists, yet 
others are still as liable to it as they were. For they did not 
forbid marriage to all, but only to their elect; so that they did 
no more condemn it universally than the Papists do: and 
St. Paul speaks not here of persons, but of doctrines ; and there 
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could hardly be any worse than to disparage marriage, the wise 
ordinance of God to preserve the world, and his own primitive 
and original institution in the state of innocence, than what the 
Roman Church, and the chief heads and teachers of it, the 
Popes, who prohibited marriage to the clergy, have openly 
published and maintained. Siricius, the first of them who did 
this, did it for these reasons, as appears by his Epistle to the 
Bishops of Africa,* because “‘ they that were in the flesh” (7. e. 
who were married) ‘‘ could not please God ; and to the pure all 
things are pure ; but unto them that are defiled with marriage 
is nothing pure.’ This was making marriage an impurity with 
a witness, and a state of unlawful carnality, that neither priest 
nor layman could live in it and be a Christian. I do not know 
any heretic who had called himself a Christian, could ever 
have given a worse representation of marriage than this is, 
and could have put a greater abuse either upon that or upon 
Scripture. 

After him Pope Innocent gave as bad reasons in his decree 
against marriage of the clergy; ‘‘for when they,” says he, 
“ought to be, and are called the temple, and vessels, and 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, it is unfit for them to serve the 
beds of uncleanness ;+ and it is not lawful to admit them to 
holy offices which use carnal company with their wives, because 
it is written, ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy ;’” ¢ which makes 
marriage to be in itself unholy. Afterwards when Pope 
Gregory VII. came with more fury and violence to establish 
the celibacy of priests, he calls their marriage by no other 
name than adultery, and concubinacy, and the inveterate dis- 
ease of fornication in the clergy ;§ and then as their marriages 
were made null and void, as Pope Innocent I. had long 
before decreed them to be, their wives were called by no other 
names than of whores and concubines, and their children 
branded with the infamy of bastards; and it was made even 
heresy, the heresy of the Nicolaitans, to defend or believe the 
lawfulness of priests’ marriage ; and if this were not to make it 
evil in itself, and so to teach the doctrine of devils, I know not 


* Siric. Epist. 4. c. 9. [Labbe, Conc. vol. 2. col. 1226. Venet. 1728. ] 
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what is!) To make it heresy, fornication, and adultery, and 
a state of filthiness, uncleanness, and carnality, such as, in the 
use of it, renders a man altogether carnal, and unfit for divine 
things, as Bellarmine does,* and to make it better and more 
lawful for a clergyman to commit fornication than to marry ; 
which is the avowed though scandalous doctrine of their great- 
est men, even of Bellarmine himself;}+ and is not only to be 
fathered upon so little a man as Coster,t but is taught by 
Pighius, and Cardinal Hosius, who tells us, that this, “though 
it seems a filthy doctrine to others, yet to Catholics it seems 
most honest;’’§ so that another Cardinal openly pronounced it, 
before the magistrates of Strasburg, ‘‘to be a greater sin for 
priests to be married, than to keep several whores in their own 
houses.” || If all this, taken together, do not match or out-do 
the worst things that ever were or can be said against marriage, 
and do not therefore as justly deserve the character of the doe- 
trine of devils, I am very much mistaken. 

What abominable and even unnatural impurities have been 
brought into the Church by the forced celibacy and forbidden 
marriage of the clergy, to the scandal not only of the sacred 
order, but of religion in general, has been the loud complaint 
of their own authors and historians, and they who, upon pre- 
tence of a greater purity, have prohibited their clergy to have 
wives, yet have allowed’ them concubines at a certain rate ; and 
as knowing the straits and necessities they have brought them 
into, have relieved them with licenses and dispensations at a set 
price ; and as we are told, have made these pay for them that 
did not desire or use them, with an habeant si velint; et qui 
non habet uxorem, loco illius concubinam debet habere ; as it is 
in the old edition of Gratian’s Decretal,4{ though it is now 
changed into licet habere: and the zealous Popes, who have 


* Qui hominem reddit totum carnalem et ineptum ad divina. Bellarm. 
de Cler. 1. 1. c. 18. [vol. 2. col. 347, Ingolst. 1661.] 

+ Est majus malum sic nubere quam fornicari. Bellarm. in 1. 2. de 
Monach. c. 34. G. et alibi. [Ibid. col. 575.] 

{ De Ccelibat. sacerd. c. 17. Prop. 9. 

§ Reprehenditur a Philippo Pighius, qui non vere magis quam pie scrip- 
tum reliquit, minus peccare sacerdotem qui ex infirmitate carnis in fornica- 
tionem sit prolapsus, quam qui nuptias contraxit. Turpis illi videtur hee 
oratio, contra Catholicis honestissima. Hosius Confess. c. 56. 

|| Quod sacerdotes mariti fiant, gravius esse peccatum, quam si pluri- 
mas domi meretrices alant. Cardinalis Campegius apud Sleidan. 1. 4. 
[p. 74. Lond. 1689.] 
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forbade any to hear mass of a priest that was married, yet have 
not only tolerated, but built public stews in the city of Rome, 
which have had such a good trade and custom, that they could 
pay 20,000 ducats a-year to their exchequer ;* so that one 
would shrewdly suspect it was not out of a mighty concern for 
more than ordinary purity that they allow not their priests to 
have wives, though they are willing to cover their other designs 
with that specious pretence, but for some other ends more 
politic and more advantageous to the interest of the Holy 
Church, which is hereby not only vastly enriched, as_ being 
heiress to those estates which would otherwise go to a wife 
and children, but keeps herself and her clergy more indepen- 
dent upon the civil state and government, as haying given no 
such pledges and securities to them as the married have done ; 
and therefore an Italian cardinal in the Council of Trent,t+ 
where the marriage of priests was greatly pressed to be granted 
by many Catholic Princes, wisely told the Council, ‘‘ This in- 
convenience would follow from it, that having house, wife, and 
children, they will not depend on the Pope but on the Prince ; 
and their love to their children will make them yield to any 
prejudice of the Church, and they will seek to make the bene- 
fices hereditary, and so, in a short time, the authority of the 
Apostolic See will be confined within Rome.” t So that it is 
this is a good pillar to maintain the greatness of the Roman 
See, and to keep the clergy in a more strict dependance upon 
it; and therefore it is observable, that the same man who 
so strenuously promoted it, did, at the same time, strive to 
advance the Papacy to the highest pitch of glory, above any of 
his predecessors, and to make it trample upon all other king- 
doms and empires, who were to fall down and worship it, I mean 
Pope Hildebrand. 

Our age has sufficiently taught us, that it 1s not a love of 
great purity, but of great liberty and looseness, that causes an 
aversion to marriage, as Augustus told the Romans of old, who 
had got the same humour among them, licentiam libidini ac 
lascivie vestre exercende queritis. And Aventinus says 
this, upon Gregory VII. forbidding marriage to the clergy, 
Gratissina hee fuere scortatoribus, quibus pro una uxore 
sexcentas mulieres inire licet. 

I would no way detract from the honour of virginity, nor 


* Agrippa de vanit. scient. c. 64. + Radolpho Pio de Carpo. 
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would have others to do so from that of marriage ; they were 
both of them states of innocence and of paradise ; Christ has 
consecrated both, who was born of a virgin, and yet of a mar- 
ried woman. I would not have any contention for preference 
between them ; for sure, like other states of life, they are equal 
and indifferent in themselves, there is no internal excellency or 
perfection of the one above the other; but the advantages to 
either of them are only accidental, and depend upon cireum- 
stances, as they are capable of being improved into such vir- 
tues, as tend most to the glory of God and the good of the 
world, and which of them do most serve those ends is impos- 
sible to be determined for all times and for all persons: the 
Apostle seems to favour and advise the one in a particular case 
of outward distress and persecution, but he absolutely com- 
mands the other in case of inward burning and temptation ; for 
the one seems to be a safer haven against the storms of the 
world, and the other against those of the flesh ; but there are 
a great many more, I am afraid, perish by the latter than the 
former. 

Whether it be more virtuous to destroy and extinguish those 
passions which God and nature have put in us, or wisely to 
govern and use them, was an old dispute of the Stoics and 
other philosophers, and may be very fairly applied to the case 
of marriage and virginity : the one side ranted bravely against 
the low, and animal, and brutish affections and inclinations of 
our bodies; but the other thought it unnatural wholly to de- 
stroy those that were a true part of human nature, and that it 
was a forgetting we were men, to set virtue to a romantic 
height and perfection, which was not proper or suitable to our 
present state. 

Virginity calls itself an angelical perfection, and marriage 
seems to have more of flesh and blood in it; but we cannot 
attain to the one, nor be without the other, whilst we are 
men: we must therefore exercise the proper virtues of our 
state and nature, and that is the highest perfection we are 
capable of. The angels are pure spirits, who are neither 
capable of virginity nor of marriage, and so can never be pro- 
posed as examples of those things to us; and it is a great 
mistake to think our Saviour meant any such thing, when he 
said, ‘‘ that in the resurrection they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven,” Matth. 
xxii. 30. which was only spoke against the Sadducees, who 
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asked, whose wife she should be in the resurrection, who had 
seven husbands upon earth? 

The greatest saints in heaven, at least those that the Scrip- 
ture speaks of, which is most to be trusted, were married while 
upon earth; and this was no hindrance to their utmost perfec- 
tion here, nor their highest happiness hereafter. Virginity is 
no more an heavenly or an angelical state than marriage ; for 
they neither of them belong to heaven or to the angels, but 
are only conditions of life proper to this world; but in the 
other, there is neither male nor female, virgin nor married, 
husband nor wife, father nor child, but all these worldly states 
and relations are dissolved, and a full end is put to all the parts 
we acted, or the persons we appeared in on this scene here 
below. 

As to its being a more pure and a more spiritual state, not 
drenched in bodily passions, nor annoyed so much with the 
impure vapours of what is fleshly and sensual, I have shewn 
what a whimsy that is, how there is no impurity of the body 
can affect the mind; nor nothing defile the soul, but what is 
sinful and unlawful, and that this is the true rule and measure 
of moral purity, and there is no other fancied uncleanness 
under the Gospel. That as to the mind’s being sullied or 
annoyed with any such impure vapours rising up from the 
flesh, that is more to be feared in the unmarried, where the 
fire of natural concupiscence not having vent, it burns and 
glows the more within; and as a great man speaks upon this 
occasion, Profecto fumus qui non exhalatur, totam domum 
perpetuo reddit fuliginosam ; secus est si aptato camino erum- 
peret: the mind and thoughts are kept pure by having those 
fuligmous steams carried off another way, that would other- 
wise perpetually smoke and foulit ; and when the rising springs 
of passion and desire, and the most strong and impetuous 
inclinations are calmed and quieted by being put into their 
proper channels, the soul is in a more serene, and composed, 
and undisturbed temper, and more fitted for all the duties and 
exercises of religion. ‘The immoderate and undue admiration 
of virginity made marriage to be contemned, and at last to be 
forbidden to the clergy, as astate of life unfit and improper for 
holy persons, and therefore I have briefly adjusted the matter 
between them. At last the vowing of continence was supposed 
to be annexed to holy orders, and made a new obligation 
against priests’ marriage ; which will be considered, with the 
Scriptures they bring for it, in the second part. 
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PART II. 


Tue places brought by our adversaries out of Scripture for 
their vows of continency, are these three : 

Luke i. 34. ‘‘ How shall this be, seeing I know not a man ?” 

Matth. xix. 12. ** There be eunuchs, which have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 

1 Tim. v.11, 12. “ But the younger widows refuse; for when 
they have begun to wax wanton against Christ, they will marry ; 
having damnation, because they have cast off their first faith.” 

From the first of these they thus argue: if the blessed 
Virgin had not been under a vow of perpetual continency, she 
could not have made such a return to the angel, when he told 
her, she should conceive and bring forth a son; nor proposed 
such a question as that, ‘‘ How shall this be, seeing I know not a 
man ?”’ For she being then espoused to Joseph, might have con- 
ceived by him, and brought forth a son hereafter, though she 
knew not a man at present, if she had not been under the 
obligation of a vow to the contrary, that had hindered her 
from knowing a man for the future. But I suppose the Virgin 
might make such an answer very easily and pertinently, without 
regard to any such vow ; for the angel speaking to her of this 
as a thing not to be done a great while hence, but as what was 
immediately to come to pass, nothing could be more natural 
for a virgin to say, who was told this, than, ‘“‘ How can this be, 
seeing I know not aman?’ We may as well deduce from those 
words, if we strain them too hard, an infidelity and disbelief 
of the Divine Power, or at least a disbelief of that famous 
Jewish prophecy of the Messiah, which could not well be 
unknown to Mary, that he should be born of a virgin, as her 
being under the obligation of a vow of continence: but the 
plain design of them is only this, to shew that she was a true 
virgin, who had not known man, as she then asserted herself 
to be to the angel. But there is no such thing implied, or 
follows from them, that she would not or could not know a 
man for the future. There seems plainly to have been no 
revelation before this made to the Virgin, of her bemg the 
happy instrument to bring forth our blessed Saviour : neither 
had Joseph any such thing made known to him before she 
was found with child, and an angel appeared to him on pur- 
pose to satisfy him about it, Matth. 1.20. So that they could 
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not be supposed to have either of them made any such vow, 
in order to such an end, as the forged and spurious Gospel of 
St. James, the foundation of this imagined vow in the Virgin, 
would have us believe. There is a great deal more reason to 
think, that both of them afterwards, upon such heavenly 
visions and revelations made known to them, and out of 
regard to that great honour which God had vouchsafed them 
in making them the parents of his own Son, might resolve to 
be so of no other, but to preserve that womb from any com- 
mon use, that had been sanctified and set apart to one so great 
and extraordinary, though I see no necessary ground to make 
this an article of faith. But it seems not a little strange and 
improbable, that before they knew anything of this wonderful 
dispensation they should be under such a vow, which was an 
unusual or rather an unlawful thing among the Jews, and yet 
resolve to marry, which was not a very likely way to keep it ; 
or that after they were married, both of them (for the one 
could not then make such a vow without the other) should, 
without any knowledge, or any revelation of that great matter, 
which is made the ground and occasion of this vow, and which 
they were no way acquainted with till this coming of the angel 
to Mary, who was then greatly surprised at it, that they should 
both enter into such a vow, which must have added extremely 
to the supposed guilt of the Virgm, in the opinion of her 
husband, when he thought to put her away privily; though 
there is not then the least intimation of any such thing, which 
is therefore no small argument against it. It was necessary 
that Christ should be born of a virgin, according to a divine 
prophecy ; and though, as a true man, he was to be born of a 
woman, yet that he should come into the world in a mira- 
culous and extraordinary way, above that of other men; and 
had not this virgin been espoused, and under the covert of her 
legal husband, she had been liable to death by the Jewish law ; 
so that it was necessary that she, who was the mother of 
Christ, should be in those cireumstances that Mary was: but 
there was no necessity, nor no manner of reason, that she 
should be under a vow of continence, since everything might 
be duly transacted without that. 

The Virgin Mary did immediately conceive, upon the angel’s 
salutation and message to her, and did know that to be the 
meaning of his words; and therefore she had reason to make 
that return to them, “ How can this be, seeing I know not a 
man !” 
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From our Saviour’s words in St. Matthew, xix. 12. 
** There be eunuchs that have made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake :’’ they suppose that this voluntary 
eunuchism must necessarily be from a vow, by which these 
eunuchs are brought under this obligation, that they cannot 
but contain; and that not from a natural impossibility, but 
only from a moral and voluntary one, which must therefore be 
avow. But I suppose, whoever freely and voluntarily abstains 
from marriage, upon a good and religious account, as St. Paul 
seems to advise in the seventh chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, namely, that in the time of distress and perse- 
cution he may be more loose and free from the troubles of the 
world, or may be at more liberty to go up and down and preach 
the Gospel, and wholly to mind the business of religion ; 
whoever does this, though without a vow, makes himself an 
eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. ‘ He that standeth 
stedfast in his heart,’ as the Apostle speaks, “ having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will; and hath so 
decreed in his heart, that he will keep his virgin, doeth well,” 
ver. 37; that is, if he fully purposes and resolves with him- 
self to live unmarried, though without bringing himself under 
a vow, which is the mighty thing that makes it an act of merit 
and supererogation with our adversaries: but there was 
nothing of this nature among the Jews or disciples, to whom 
our Saviour spake these words; and it observable, that he 
speaks of this as a thing past or present ; “‘ there are eunuchs 
that have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake :’’ whereas had it been, ‘ there shall be eunuchs which 
shall make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake ;’ this would, no doubt, have been improved by our adver- 
saries, if not into a prophecy, yet to a more direct pointing at 
their future votaries, and would have made the words have 
looked something fairer for votive eunuchism afterwards, rather 
than to be so meant at that time, when no such thing was 
in use: and the Apostles, to whom our Saviour made this 
answer, spake not at all of vowing continence, but only of 
the greater expediency of not marrying; and therefore our 
Saviour had no reason from their words to speak any thing 
of such a vow. 

' That this voluntary eunuchism is not to be understood 
literally, as it was by Origen, is agreed by all, and our adver- 
saries are so much against it, that they make it an utter 
incapacitating a priest from his office, if not destroying his 
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character ; and since this eunuchism is to be understood in a 
figurative and metaphorical sense, I see not why it should be 
understood in so strict and narrow a meaning, as that whoever 
abstains from all forbidden and unlawful pleasures of that 
nature, out of a principle of virtue and religion, should not 
upon that account be said to make himself an eunuch for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake, as well as he that does not marry ; 
for metaphors are not to be strained so far as to touch in 
all points; and though the Apostles speak only of not 
marrying, yet our Saviour may as well be supposed to take an 
occasion from thence to speak of abstaming from unlawful 
pleasures, as of making vows, which are full as remote from 
the question proposed to him about marriage. 

The third and great place for these vows of continency, is 
that of 1 Tim. v. 11, 12, concerning those Church-widows, 
who, because they will marry, the Apostle says, ‘“‘ They have 
damnation, as having cast off their first faith,’ 7.e. that vow 
of continence, say they, which they made when they were 
admitted into the order of those Church-widows. But how 
do they prove that that is meant by this first faith? Is faith 
ever in Scripture used to signify a vow? Or, can they prove 
that any such vows were made in the Apostles’ time, or long 
after? 'This we are sure they cannot: and why, then, should 
faith be taken here in such a sense, as it is no where else under- 
stood in the Scripture? Or, why should we apply that to a 
supposed custom which we have no certaim grounds for any- 
where else? So that we must first precariously imagine such 
a custom, and then bring this place to prove it; and so grant 
the thing before it is proved, or else this place is no manner 
of proof of it. 

These Church-widows, who being poor and without friends, 
plepovwpévar, as the Apostle calls them at the 5th verse, “ left 
quite alone ;”’ for if they had any friends, he obliges them to 
provide for and take care of them; and shews that Christians 
should thus ‘ shew piety at home, and requite their parents,” 
verse 4, relieve and maintain them out of gratitude, which, he 
says, ‘is good and acceptable before God,” and what they 
were bound and obliged to, not only by their Christianity, but 
by common and natural duty. “For if any provide not 
for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel,” verse 8. 
These widows were taken in as pensioners to be maintained by 
the Church, and to be kept out of that common stock of 
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charity, which was raised for these and other uses ; whether 
they were not to be employed in some proper offices of the 
Church, as Presbyterissee or Diaconisse, which we meet 
with in antiquity, and to be serviceable to take care of the 
poor and of strangers, I shall not inquire; but they were 
certainly to be maintained wholly by the Church; and the 
Apostle speaks of this and of nothing else, but ‘‘ their con- 
tinuing in prayers and supplications day and night,” 7. e. 
attending wholly to religion, and to constant and set times of 
devotion, as bemg taken care of for everything else. Now 
the Apostle would have Timothy very careful who were taken 
into this number, and would have none be so ‘‘ under three- 
score years,’ verse 9 ; because they were then past their labour, 
and were not able to get a livelihood for themselves, and so 
the Church would not be oppressed with too great a number, 
more than it was able to maintain ; and this he takes care of, 
‘that the Church be not charged, that it may relieve them 
that are widows indeed,” verse 16. ‘There was no necessity, I 
suppose, for these old women to be under any vow of conti- 
nence ; but without that, ther age and circumstances supposed 
them to continue unmarried, and to have a full purpose of so 
doing, and wholly to give up themselves to the service of God 
and of the Church. Now the younger widows, who might 
be better able to keep themselves, or might marry again, and 
that perhaps to either Jews or Gentiles, which would be very 
scandalous, or who might be subject to other temptations, 
these the Apostle would by no means have admitted into the 
list or roll of these Church-widows, who were a sort of grave 
and godly matrons that were in no such danger: “ But the 
younger widows refuse; for when they have begun to wax 
wanton against Christ, they will marry, having condemnation, 
because they have cast off their first faith.” Now their waxing 
wanton against Christ, and so having condemnation, because 
they have cast off their first faith, does seem most plainly to 
mean one of these two things, much rather than a vow of 
continency. 

1. That by committing some acts of wantonness and lewd- 
ness, contrary to their Christianity, or the religion of Christ, 
they brought themselves under great guilt and condemnation, 
‘as having cast off their first faith, ¢. e. their baptismal cove- 
nant ; wherein they renounced ail the unlawful lusts of the 
flesh ; and so, by being guilty of any of those, they cast off 
and violated their first faith; wherem they bound and tied 
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themselves to Christ, and so were unfaithful to him, and to 
their promise and covenant in baptism. Or else, 

2. That they might cast off even their Christianity, by 
marrying either to Jewish or Gentile husbands, as some of 
them did, as the Apostle intimates concerning them ; when he 
says, verse 15, “Some are already turned aside after Satan ;” 
that is, apostatized from Christianity ; which may very fairly 
also be the meaning of their ‘‘ waxing wanton against Christ,” 
or growing weary of him, as the words will bear, or at least of 
that strict and religious course of life they were engaged in; 
and so they might be tempted loosely to throw away that and 
their religion together, and to marry again to such husbands 
as were not Christians. However, if by their first faith were 
not meant either their baptismal covenant, or their Christianity, 
which they thus cast off by waxing wanton, and marrying 
again, but only their purpose and engagement of not doing so 
when they were received as Church-widows ; yet this, though 
without a formal vow, being scandalous, and of no good 
report, they might be subject to just blame for it; which 
may be all the meaning of the word xpiua, which we translate 
condemnation. 

But suppose thatthere were such a vow taken by these Church- 
widows, which cannot be proved ; and that those who made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven did this by 
vowing continence ; and that the Virgin Mary had made such 
a vow, when she said, ‘‘ How can this be, seeing I know not 
aman?’ Granting all this, that our adversaries have been so 
feebly and weakly proving by no other arguments but little 
surmises and probable conjectures at the most ; yet what is 
all this to a vow of continence to be made by all priests when 
they enter into sacred orders? Those widows and the Virgin 
could not be in that number; nor could those eunuchs, had 
they been literally so, have been any more priests, according 
to our adversaries, than the women; nor does: that metapho- 
rical eunuchism belong to priests any more than to any others, 
from anything we can gather from our Saviour’s words. If 
particular persons, who have the gift of continency, do think 
fit to make any vow and resolution against marriage, “as 
standing stedfast in their own hearts, having no necessity, 
but having power over their own will,’ and knowing by suffi- 
cient experience of themselves, their freedom from any danger 
or temptation, which we no way argue against, nor do abso- 
lutely condemn all vows, as our adversaries falsely charge us ; 
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yet what is this to the imposing such a vow upon a whole 
order of men? and making it to be absolutely and in itself 
annexed to holy orders; and obliging all those, who enter mto 
them, to this perpetual continence by such a law, as not only 
forbids them to contract marriage, but nulls and voids it when 
contracted? So that the marriage of priests hereby becomes, 
and is accounted by them, not only a breach of an ecclesias- 
tical law, but a breach and a violation of a vow, and the use of 
it no better than fornication or adultery ; for so it must be, if 
according to them the marriage itself be null and void ; which 
is making a law in a matter that is not within the compass of 
Church power and authority, and requiring a vow of what is 
impossible to be observed, and the highest violation of a 
Divine ordinance, by putting asunder those whom God hath 
joined together: and yet all this is done by the late infallible 
Council of Trent,* upon this groundless and mistaken prin- 
ciple, that all may have the gift of continency, and that it is 
denied by God to none that pray for it, and use other means 
to obtain it: which is, I confess, the main issue by which 
their vows of continency are to be tried, and the chief hinge 
upon which this controversy about them does turn and 
depend ; for if this continence be not a common but a peculiar 
gift, so that all have not power to attain it, but only those to 
whom it is peculiarly given by God, then it must be confessed 
to be unlawful to vow that which is not in our power to 
perform; and then it may be lawful to break such a vow 
because it is necessary so to do, and there is an obligation 
not to keep it prior and antecedent to the taking of it. Let 
us therefore carefully examine these two pomts according to 
Scripture. 

1. Whether this gift of continence may be had by all? 

2. Whether such who have not this gift, may not lawfully 
marry, notwithstandmg any vow or Church-law to the con- 
trary ? 

‘A Whether this gift of continence may be had by all? 
Now this is hard, if not impossible to be known any other 
way than by revelation; for no man can judge of the strength 
and violence of natural concupiscence in all others: it is 
certain there are none of the race of Adam wholly without it ; 
it seems to be the natural result of our frame and make of 
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flesh and blood, and the irregularities of it are owing to such 
a general cause, as takes in all the fallen and degenerate off- 
spring of our first forefather: the greatest saints and the 
greatest votaries have complained of it; and by the unusual 
and extraordinary methods which they used to cure it, have 
acknowledged how strong and powerful the disease has been 
upon them: for why else need St. Benedict to have rolled 
himself very often naked upon thorns, and St. Francis in the 
snow, if there had not been great occasion for nature to have 
been thus cooled and corrected by such penances as these ? 
This natural inbred fire may burn stronger and fiercer in some 
than in others, according to the different tempers and com- 
plexions of their bodies ; but we can have no certain guage 
by which we can judge of those degrees of heat, which it may 
cause in others, but only what we feel in ourselves; neither 
can we be able to determine for all the rest of mankind, 
whether it be possible to slake or conquer it any other way 
than by that lawful and ordinary one of marriage, which God 
himself has appoimted? He alone who knows our frame, and 
whereof we are made, who searches the heart and the reins, 
he can only certainly tell and resolve this: He who for the 
good and continuance of the world put this strong passion and 
inclination in our nature, can alone know what bounds he has 
set to it, and how far it will go, and what checks and restraints 
it is capable of: our own common experience, and general 
observation of the world, seems to give us pretty good notice 
and information how incapable all men are of this perpetual 
continence; but Scripture has done it so clearly, that it 
can hardly admit of any contradiction, were not our adversaries 
forced to it for the defence of their otherwise indefensible 
cause about vows of continence. 

“‘ All men,” says our blessed Saviour, “ cannot receive this 
saying,” to wit, of not marrying, ‘“‘save they to whom it is 
given,” Matth. xix. 11. And though St. Paul wished, “ that 
all men were even as he himself,’ 7. e. unmarried ; yet ‘ every 
man,” saith he, “hath his proper gift of God, one after this 
manner, and another after that,” 1 Cor. vii. 8. And he goes 
on further confirming this, “I say therefore to the unmarried 
and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I. But 
if they cannot contain, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to burn,” ver. 8, 9. And about virginity, “If 
need so require, let them marry,” ver. 36. ‘‘ Nevertheless, he 
that standeth stedfast in his heart, having no necessity, but 
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hath power over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart 
that he will keep his virgin, doeth well,” ver. 37. Can any 
thing be plainer for the necessity of marriage, and the impos- 
sibility of continence in all persons, than these places are? 
And does not that Divine Spirit which thus speaketh in Scrip- 
ture, better understand human nature and all the passions and 
inclinations belonging to it, than all the Popes or priests of the 
Church of Rome, who have yet given no great evidence of this 
their doctrine, that it is in the power of all that please to con- 
tain? But if their own historians are to be believed, have 
shamefully confuted it by their own lewd practices to the 
contrary. And though we might suppose it, abstractedly 
considered, to be just possible for any one person whatever to 
contain ; so that he were not under such a perfect necessity, 
but that by the careful use of great and extraordinary means, 
he might be able to contain; yet, considering the general 
temper and inclinations of mankind, and the state and condi- 
tion they are in in this world, it is, de facto, impossible that 
all should be able to keep to this total. and perpetual conti- 
nence ; so that there is, if not a physical, yet a moral impossi- 
bility hes against it, and ‘all cannot receive that saying,” 
according to our Saviour, and “some cannot contain,” according 
to St. Paul. By what shifts and artifices can our adversaries 
evade such plain places as those are, which seem directly con- 
trary to this their fundamental principle of vows of continence ? 
They have no other places of Scripture to oppose against them, 
nor nothing to prove that this gift of continence may be 
obtained by all that desire it, but that general promise, that 
“whatsoever we ask of God, it shall be given us ;” and they 
might from hence as well pretend, that all may obtain power 
to work miracles, or remove mountains, or speak with tongues, 
or obtain any such extraordinary and miraculous gift by their 
prayers, as this of continence; for that general promise, they 
know, is to be bounded with some limitations that will utterly 
eut off this peculiar gift of continence, which God has no 
where promised to all men, and at all times, and which is no 
way necessary to their particular salvation, or to the edification 
of the Church, or promoting of religion; for all those ends 
may be as well attained by the lawful use of marriage, as with- 
out it. There may indeed be some special and peculiar 
occasion for to pray and expect this gift, when other lawful 
and usual means fail ; as in the case of long absence or sickness 
of either party, or any other infirmity which Providence may 
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bring upon those who are married; then God will not be 
wanting in an extraordinary assistance, where ordinary and 
common means do fail, ‘‘and will not suffer us to be tempted 
above what we are able ;” which is another place as imperti- 
nently brought by them; but it is a greater presumption, and 
a down-right tempting of God, to neglect those means which 
he appoints, and depend upon an unpromised and an extraor- 
dinary relief, that God is not obliged to afford us, and to run 
ourselves into such dangers and temptations as we may easily 
avoid upon a groundless belief, that God will endue us with an 
extraordmary power to perform that which he no way requires 
of us. 

It must first be proved that these vows are agreeable to the 
Divine will, and that they are undertaken in pursuance to the 
commands of heaven, or else we have no reason to hope that 
God will grant us an extraordinary power and special grace to 
perform them ; but.such rash and unadvised snares, whereby 
we have entangled ourselves, will only admonish us more fully 
of our own weakness, folly, and temerity ; and God may justly 
suffer us to fall, because we presumed too much, either upon 
our own strength, or upon his unnecessary and extraordinary 
assistance, where he had otherwise provided ordinary means. 
Bellarmine owns,* that a vow rashly undertaken, is that 
**snare’’ which the Apostle speaks of, 1 Cor. vii. 35, which he 
**would not cast upon” those whom he advises at that time to 
continue unmarried ; that is, he would not have them so resolve 
against it, as to run themselves into great danger and jeopardy, 
which they must certainly do, who, without sufficient knowledge 
or trial of themselves, at those early years of vowing, or of 
priesthood, do entangle themselves with such a vow or obliga- 
tion, as it is very uncertain whether they are ever able to 
perform. Itis a very difficult thing for any to know, espe- 
cially at that time, whether they have this gift of continence, 
and whether they shall always have it hereafter, and therefore 
to vow it, must be ja sad entangling their consciences, and 
exposing themselves to manifold temptations. Bellarmine says, 
**A will to make this vow is this gift of continence ;” as if 
willing and doing were all one, and a man had always a power 
given him to do what he is willing, though it be neither neces- 
sary nor commanded. A man may be very willing, and very 
glad and desirous, that he had all his bodily passions, and lower 
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inclinations, in such perfect government and subjection, that 
they might never rise up in his mind to disturb and disquiet 
the ease and composure of it; and that he might never have 
an angry word any more than a lustful passion. But whilst we 
carry this body of flesh and blood about us, we must not expect 
to be wholly without the impressions and motions of it upon 
our souls; and we must use all fit means to prevent their being 
irregular, and betraying us to what is sinful and unlawful: 
and since many may find themselves in great danger, and 
under extreme temptations, without the remedy of marriage ; 
and the Scripture assures us, that all cannot contain, and com- 
mands rather to marry than to burn, and requires a man to 
have his own wife to prevent fornication, when without this 
there is danger of it ; it is very unsafe and unlawful to abridge 
either one’s self, or any other, of what may be thus necessary 
for them : and since it is very difficult for any man to know 
and be certain whether he shall never be under those dangers 
and temptations, therefore he ought not to bring himself under 
the obligation of a vow, nor deprive himself of that liberty, 
whereby it may be always free for him either to marry, or not 
to marry, as he pleases, and as he finds it most safe or most 
expedient for himself. We have a great many in our universi- 
ties and colleges who live unmarried, and are required to do so 
in those places, but without any vow; which is a most grievous 
and horrible snare, that none ought to lay upon themselves or 
others who consider the weakness and infirmity, or the necessi- 
ties of human nature, which God, who best knows, has suffi- 
ciently intimated to us in those places; ‘ All cannot receive 
this saying, but those to whom it is given: every man hath 
his proper gift, one after this manner, and another after that, 
&c.”’ Let us see how our adversaries endeavour to avoid the 
force of those places ; which must, by their own confession, 
ruin their whole cause, if they prove, as they seem to do, very 
manifestly and fully that the gift of continence is not to be 
had or obtained by all, and therefore ought not to be required, 
either by law or by vow. 

They tell us then, that this is not the sense and meaning of 
those places, nor is any such thing to be deduced from a right 
translation, and a right understanding of them. For as to the 

‘first, ‘‘That all cannot receive this saying, but those to 
whom it is given :”’ this, they tell us, is not rightly rendered ; 
for the word “cannot” is not in the original, but only “do 
not :” Ov mavrec ywpovor. Non omnes capiunt, ‘ All do not 
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receive this saying ;” which will make a great alteration in the 
sense, and will take off the whole force of them against them ; 
for they readily acknowledge that all do not receive that saying; 
but they utterly deny that all cannot. Now we say that both 
the word ywpovc doth mean and signify ‘‘ cannot receive,”’ and 
that the context and design of our Saviour in those words do 
plainly and manifestly carry that meaning ; ywoe¢iy signifies to 
hold or receive, as a vessel of such a measure holds so much ; 
as a bushel, or a sack, or a bag, will hold so much corn, or so 
much money: but when any of these are said not to hold or 
receive so much, the known meaning is, they are incapable of 
holding or receiving it, or they cannot hold and receive it, and 
SO ov ywpovar should be rendered non sunt capaces, or else non 
capiunt must be understood in that sense; and it is plain our 
Saviour did so mean, because he immediately speaks of such as 
were incapable, namely, of eunuchs that were so born, or made 
so by men; and he adds at the latter part of the verse, ‘“‘ He 
that can receive it, let him receive it ;”? which necessarily sup- 
poses that some cannot ; and here the very word dvvadpevoe, 
‘he that can,’’ is put in; so that there can be no cavilling for 
the want of it. 

As to the second place, where St. Paul wishes that all were 
at that time like himself, unmarried, ‘‘ But every one,” saith 
he, ‘‘ hath his proper gift, one after this manner, another after 
that :” to this they say, That continence is indeed the gift of 
God, but it is attainable by all, by the Divine grace and assist- 
ance; as faith and repentance is the gift of God, but all may, 
by the grace of God, attain to them ; so no doubt they might 
attain to this continence, if that were as necessary to their sal- 
vation as faith and repentance. But why does the Apostle call 
this a “proper gift,” if it were common to all? It would be 
a very good excuse to those who do not believe or repent, if the 
Scripture, when it advised us to those duties, had said, “ But 
every one hath his proper gift, one after this manner, another 
after that ;? as St. Paul does here, when he advises them not 
to marry ; for that plainly supposes that marriage, as well as 
continence, is the gift of God; and that neither of them are 
given indifferently to all, but are peculiar to some whom God 
hath, by his grace and providence, disposed and called to them. 

As to the third, ‘‘ If they cannot contain, let them marry :” 
here they cry out again of false translation, and that the word 
“cannot,” upon which the stress of all lies, is put into the 
text, and that it ought to be translated only thus, “if they 
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do not contain ;” but the word éyxparevorra, strictly and pro- 
perly signifying, ‘having power over one’s self,’ as the common 
and known etymology of it shews, Eyew év Kparet, from whence 
éycoarnc, and so éyxparevw ; those words édy ov éyxparevovrat 
may and ought to be rendered with the greatest exactness, af 
they have not power over themselves ;” or, which is all one, if 
they cannot contain ; and what the Apostle adds in the next 
words, and the same verse, do fully make out this sense and 
meaning, if the word éyxparevoyra did not; “ for it is better 
to marry than to burn ;” which shewed that they must either 
marry or burn, and therefore that they could not contain. 

The last place of giving the virgin in marriage, if ‘need so 
require ; nevertheless, he that standeth stedfast in his heart, 
having no necessity, but hath power over his own will, and 
hath so decreed in his heart that he will keep his virgin, doeth 
well.” ‘This, saith Bellarmine, may be understood either of a 
man’s own virginity, or of some virgin under his power and 
disposal, as his daughter, or one that is betrothed to him ; if 
by virgin there be meant virginity, as St. Hierom, by Bellar- 
mine’s confession, understood it: and the Apostle seems to 
speak of the person himself who is to give his virgin in mar- 
riage, “That he standeth stedfast in his heart, having no 
necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so decreed 
in his heart that he will keep his virgin ;”” which could hardly 
be said of a father, or any one, in respect of another’s virginity ; 
but only what by experience and knowledge of himself he may 
determine of his own; if the words be so meant, as they seem 
most fairly to be, though Bellarmine, without bringing any 
reasons to the contrary, will by no means allow it; then they 
are very clear and evident, that this virginal continence cannot 
be observed hy all, but only by him ‘‘who stands fast in his 
heart, and hath no necessity ;? which shews that there is 
sometimes necessity to the contrary, and that every one hath 
not always power over his own will, nor can, though he be 
willing, resolve or vow not to marry ; and though this be not 
an absolute necessity, as Bellarmine says, but only a conditional 
one, yet considermg the weakness and infirmity of human 
nature, and the strength and violence of those passions which 
_ dispose it to marriage, and the many dangers and.temptations 
it may be otherwise exposed to, it is such a necessity as no man 
can wisely and safely struggle and contend withal. But if this 
place be meant of marrymg either a daughter or a virgin 
betrothed, as most interpreters understand it; though those 
words in the 37th verse, ‘‘ Nevertheless, he that standeth 
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stedfast in his heart,” seem plainly to carry it for the other 
sense, and to have nothing of that force in them without it, 
which the Apostle lays upon them, especially if they are 
understood of a daughter, and not of a virgin betrothed to a 
man’s self; yet however, let the virgin be whoever she will, it is 
plain, that ‘‘ need doth sometimes require,” and that there may 
be a necessity for giving her in marriage: but this, says Bel- 
larmine, may be some other extrinsical necessity, not the 
necessity of marriage for the want of the gift of continency ; 
but what necessity that can be is very hard for him to guess ; 
but it is very easy to see that the Apostle means no other, but 
such as was necessary to avoid burning and fornication through- 
out the whole chapter. The foundation therefore of their 
perpetual and vowed continence, to wit, that it is a common 
gift attainable by all that desire it, is wholly taken away, and 
appears to be plainly and expressly contrary to Scripture, 
which determines, ‘‘ That all cannot receive this saying ;” and 
“that all cannot contain, but only those to whom it is given ; 
and that every one hath his proper gift ; one after this manner, 
and another after that.” 

I come now to consider, whether it be not lawful for those 
to marry, who have not this gift of continency, notwithstand- 
ing any vow, or Church-law to the contrary? Against this 
they bring all those places of Scripture for performing of vows : 
“Vow and pay unto the Lord your God,” Psal. Ixxvi. 11. 
“Pay thy vows unto the most High,” Psal. 1.14. “When 
thou vowest a vow unto God, defer not to pay it: better is it 
that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou shouldest vow 
and not pay,” Eccles. v. 4,5. “If a man vow a vow unto 
the Lord, or swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond, he 
shali not break his word, he shall do according to all that pro- 
ceedeth out of his mouth,’ Numb. xxx. 2. “ When thou 
shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy God, thou shalt not slack 
to pay it; for the Lord thy God will surely require it of thee ; 
and it would be sin in thee. That which is gone out of thy 
lips, thou shalt keep and perform, even a free-will offering 
according as thou hast vowed unto the Lord thy God, 
which thou hast promised with thy mouth,” Deut. xxiii. 
21, 23. And in the New Testament, the younger widows, 
who, being under a vow to the contrary, married, are by St. 
Panl said to have ‘damnation, because they have cast off their 
first faith,’ 1 Tim. v. 12. So that they exclaim most tragi- 
cally against those persons, who, in the beginning of the 
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Reformation, married, after they had been in orders in the 
Roman Church, and so had taken this vow of continence upon 
them, as the most filthy and perjured persons, and the most 
shameful vow-breakers, and violators of what is the most 
sacred and the most binding and obliging that can be. - To 
which we give this plain and short answer: that though all 
vows lawfully made are to be observed, according to those 
places of Scripture brought by them, vet these vows of con- 
tinence are not lawfully made by those who have not the gift 
of continence, as I have proved all have not ; and therefore in 
such a case they do not oblige, because there is a prior and 
antecedent obligation to marry in such persons, who find them- 
selves under great dangers and temptations without doing so ; 
and this plainly, according to those rules and commands of 
Scripture, ‘It is better to marry than to burn;’’ and, “to 
avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife ;”’ and, ‘‘if 
they cannot contain, let them marry ;” and, “I will that the 
younger widows marry,” though they were as much under a 
vow as those who are said ‘‘to have damnation, because they 
have cast off their first faith.” But I have largely considered 
that place before, which is the only one which they can pre- 
tend to bring against marrying after vowing continence; but 
how little serviceable it is to any such purpose, I have fully 
shewed. Indeed, there are no such things as vows to be found 
in the New Testament ; they seem, for some particular reasons, 
to be peculiar to a former more imperfect dispensation than 
that under the Gospel, where there is no instance to be found 
of vowing, or promising that to God, which we are not other- 
wise obliged to; for that, according to our adversaries, is the 
strict notion of a vow. That which seems to look the fairest 
for it, is that of Ananias and Sapphira, who may be supposed 
to have devoted all their estate to God; and therefore to have 
been so severely punished, because they sacrilegiously kept back 
part of what they had so vowed ; but there appears no proof 
or evidence of a vow in that matter, for St. Paul [Peter] tells 
him, ‘ While it remained, it was his own, and after it was 
sold, it remained in his own power ;” which it could not have 
been, had it been vowed or devoted ; but their horrid dissimu- 
dation, “and lying to the Holy Ghost,” and offering to deceive 
the Apostles, as if they had not been inspired with it, was a 
sufficient aggravation of their crime, and justifying of their 
punishment, without any additional breach of a vow. As to 
the first Christians leaving all that they had, lands, and houses, 
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and possessions, this they did without any vow of poverty, as 
our adversaries weakly pretend ; for this was not a perfectly 
free and voluntary act in them, but what was absolutely neces- 
sary at that time, when they could not hold their estates and 
their Christianity together; neither was the forsaking their 
wives then, any more the effect of a vow, as it is sometimes 
made also by those who want better arguments to prove their 
vows of continence, than the forsaking father and mother, and 
all other relations, which was only a hard circumstance that 
they were unwillingly forced to in those pressures and diffi- 
culties ; and they may as well make going to prison, and being 
whipped and scourged, to be matter of a vow and counsels of 
higher perfection, as well as those other parts of their suf- 
ferings and persecutions. But however lawful it may be to 
make vows under the Gospel in some cases, which I cannot 
say are universally to be disallowed, as Peter Martyr seems to 
be of opinion in his excellent book, De Votis contra Smitheum ; 
though there be no instances of them to be found in the Gospel, 
nor no command about them; for I take them to belong to 
natural religion, and not to be peculiar to the Jewish economy ; 
and therefore we find Jacob and the Patriarchs so often 
making vows to God before the law; yet it is neither lawful 
to make such rash vows, as the priests and others of the 
Church of Rome are supposed to do, of perpetual continence, 
neither is it always necessary to observe them: it is a case, 
indeed, which falls not under a particular instance or resolu- 
tion of Scripture, because there is no example of any such vow 
there to be met with; for I take not the Church-widows in 
1 Tim. v. to be under any such vow; but if they were, St. 
Paul’s determination is clear for the younger to marry, not- 
withstanding that; but there are other plain and general 
rules, by which it may be certainly and easily determined, as 
those I have mentioned: “ It is better to marry than to burn ; 
and if they cannot contain, let them marry; and to avoid for- 
nication, let everyman have his own wife.” These plainly 
declare marriage to be necessary in such cases, and then no 
vow can oblige against it, nor can any man, by a voluntary 
tie, bind himself to that which is contrary to what God has, 
by an antecedent necessity and prior obligation, bound him to ; 
nor ought any man to commit a sin, or to hazard and endanger 
himself with great temptations, upon the score of any such 
rash and unadvised vow, which is the opinion and determina- 
tion of St. Cyprian, St. Austin, Epiphanius, and other of the 
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Fathers, agreeable to those rules of Scripture, and the conse- 
quence of right reason drawn from them, as may be seen in a 
late excellent treatise of the Celibacy of the Clergy.* 

Bellarmine perceiving the plain disadvantage of those Serip- 
tural directions to his cause, and to an opinion that seemed so 
evidently contrary to them, used all his art and sophistry to 
shift them off and evade them ; and because he must unavoida- 
bly meet with them, and engage them, he bears up very boldly 
to them, and does all he can to break the force of them. 
“First,” says he,t “I assert, that m none of those places, 
those are called to marriage, who are tempted by the sting of 
the flesh, but only those who live incontinently, so as to pollute 
themselves with lewdness.” Secondly, ‘‘I assert that those 
who do live incontinently, are not yet called to marriage by an 
absolute command, but only an easy remedy is shewn them, 
and an haven as it were into which they may betake them- 
selves; but yet that it is still free to them to aspire to greater 
things.”? Thirdly, “I assert (for it is the confidence of the 
assertion must do the business, and serve instead of reason), 
that this counsel, or permission, or remedy, is not given by the 
Apostle to those who have vowed continence, but only to those 
who are loose and free.” 

I shall examine these assertions distinctly. 

First then, by burning, he will have meant not the strongest 
ardours of natural concupiscence, nor the fiercest inward fires 
of lust, nor any the most violent and insuperable inclinations 
whatever, but only actual incontinence and fornication ; and 
when they are broke out into this, then the Apostle’s advice 
takes place, ‘‘It is better to marry than to burn,” that is, 
than to live in fornication and incontinence. But must a man 
then stay till he has actually been guilty of those sins? And 
though he feels himself under the greatest ustions, is he not 
obliged by this advice of the Apostle, till they have broke forth 
into the utmost act of lewdness and wickedness? This would 
be letting the fire be unquenched till it has burnt down the 
house, and then bringing the engine to stop it: this may 
hinder indeed its spreading further, and may restrain any 
further acts of sin; but it is much better to prevent all; and 
it is that we are obliged to by those words, and which no doubt 
the Apostle intended ; anda Christian, who knows every such 
wilful sin to be damnable, and to put him into an ill state, 


* Page 44, 49. + Bell. de Monach. 1. 2. ¢..30. 
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ought not to run so much hazard, nor to venture his soul upon 
such great peril and jeopardy, when he is sensible of the strong 
and violent temptations he is daily exposed to. For though the 
first motions of concupiscence, which are as natural as those of 
thirst and hunger, may not be sinful in themselves, nor can have 
any guilt in them till the will is brought some way or other to 
consent to them ; yet, when they frequently annoy and disturb 
the mind, and indispose it for spiritual and religious duties, 
by having the imagination filled with impure fancies and ideas, 
and the brain clouded and overcast with the storms and 
vapours rising from the flesh ; this is so plain an indication of 
the disease, that it sufficiently directs to the proper cure of it, 
which is marriage ; and to suppose the Apostle not to prescribe 
_ that, when he tells us, ‘it is better to marry than to burn,” 
till this is gone so far as to the commission of some acts of 
fornication or uncleanness, is to make him, like an unskilful 
physician, not to prescribe the remedy till the disease is 
become mortal, and the person is destroyed by it, for want of 
the timely use of that which might have prevented it. 

Bellarmine compares marriage to a haven, into which, ac- 
cording to him, though a man be tossed never so much with 
the storms of lust, and be in never such great danger of being 
cast away by them, yet he is not bound to betake himself, till 
he is actually shipwrecked: which how far it is from the 
Apostle’s mind and advice given in those words, I may leave 
any man to judge, who has not too light thoughts of fornica- 
tion, and too hard ones of marriage. But now, if a person, 
under this vow of continence, shall yet burn in Bellarmine’s 
sense, 7.e. shall be actually guilty of incontinence and fornica- 
tion ; is it not then better for him to marry, than thus to mis- 
carry? And does not the Apostle’s direction then reach him, 
and oblige him to marry, rather than thus to burn, notwith- 
standing his vow? If this were allowed to be the meaning of 
the word, then sure, he must be acquitted of his vow, and it 
must be owned to be better for him to marry, than to burn ; 
for burning in this sense, that is, by actual incontinence and 
fornication, is, I hope, as much against his vow, and as great 
an evil as marrying. No, this great man will by no means 
allow that ; for though he cannot but own it to be against the 
vow, yet not in so high a degree, nor so much evil in itself as 
marriage. 

This he positively avers; and though ‘both of these be evil, 
both to marry and to burn,” i.e. to fornicate ; ‘“ yet he declares 
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it to be a worse evil to marry, however their adversaries ex- 
claim against it, especially to one that has made a solemn vow;* 
for the person which is guilty of burning, as it signifies forni- 
cation, sins only against temperance, and against the vow; but 
she who marries,’ (or he either, I suppose, for there can be 
no difference in the sex, to make any alteration in the case), 
‘after a solemnvow’’ (which thoughit benot made bythe priests 
yet is by the monks as well as the nuns), ‘‘sins both against 
temperance, and a vow, and also against marriage itself; when 
under the name of marriage she covers a perpetual sacrilege.” 
This distinction of a solemn and simple vow, which is com- 
mon amongst them, depends only upon some outward forms 
and solemnities in making it, but signifies nothing to the 
intrinsical obligation of it, no more than the taking an oath 
publicly before a court, adds any thing more to the binding 
power and force of it, than if it were done privately. But 
Bellarmine goes on, and roundly pronounces, ‘‘ That if one 
marry after a simple vow, though the marriage be true (which 
they deny after a solemn vow), yet she sinmneth more in some 
sort, than if she fornicated, because she renders herself unable 
to keep her vow, which she who fornicateth doth not.” Which 
is so scandalous an assertion, and such a preferring one of he 
greatest moral evils that God has forbidden, to marriage, which 
is God’s own ordinance and institution; that I bring it here, 
not to confute it (which it needs not among any that have a 
sense of religion), but to shame it, and to spread confusion 
upon such persons, and such a cause, that are driven to say 
this to defend it. 

This Bellarmine was forced to, to maintain his third asser- 
tion, to wit, that those rules and directions of the Apostle, “ It 
is better to marry than to burn; and if they cannot contain, 
let them marry,” do not belong to those who are under a vow, 
but only to those who are free and loose from it. But where 


* Nam utrumque est malum, et nubere, et uri: imo pejus est nubere, 
quicquid reclament adversarii, presertim ei que habet votum solemne. 
Bellarm. de Monach. 1. 2. c. 30. 

+ Nam que uritur——peccat solum contra temperantiam et votum, si 
fornicationem significat; quee vero nubit post solemne votum, peccat contra 
temperantiam, contra votum, et contra ipsum conjugium, cum sub nomine 
conjugii tegat perpetuum sacrilegium. Ibid. 

t Que autem nubit post votum simplex, illa verum matrimonium con- 
trahit ; tamen aliquo modo magis peccat quam que fornicatur, quia reddit 
se impotentem ad servandum votum; quod non facit, que fornicatur. 
Ibid. 
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does the Apostle make any such exception? Are not those 
rules given generally to all, without a particular limitation to 
any? And does not the very reason of them take in all per- 
sons whatsoever; so that whoever burns, it is better for them 
to marry than todo so; and whoever “ cannot contain, let them 
marry 2” 

Ay, but this after all ‘is but a permission,” says he, “ not 
a command ; there is no command to marry in all those places, 
for the form of speaking is not imperative ;” for the Apostle 
does not use that mood in his words; and he gives a reason, 
which shews he is not making a law, for “it is better to marry 
than to burn.” Here our great man plays the Grammaticaster 
as bad as he did the Divine before; for sure there may be a 
command given, without an imperative mood, as in what is 
very much to our present purpose, ‘‘I will that the younger 
marry ;”* and a command, I hope, is not spoiled, but enforced 
by having a reason given of it: and yet to please him, the 
Apostle has put it in the imperative mood ; “nevertheless, to 
avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife.’ + And if 
these be not such rules as amount to a command in such and 
such cases; to wit, that if persons cannot contain, they should 
marry ; then there is no command in Scripture against burning 
in Bellarmine’s sense, or to avoid fornication, or not to run 
ourselves into danger and temptation. For my part, I cannot 
but think this to be sufficient to oblige a man to make use of a 
lawful means to secure himself against what may put him into 
so great peril and hazard of his salvation: and were I a priest 
of the Church of Rome, and found myself under those burn- 
ings that disturbed both body and mind, I would not in the 
least doubt to marry, notwithstanding any supposed vow, or 
any law of the Church to the contrary, but rather think myself 
obliged to do so, than to tempt God and endanger my soul by 
nourishing an inward fire, whose sooty flame sullied a man’s 
thoughts and fouled his imagination till it was stifled; and 
when it unduly broke forth, which it was ready to do upon 
every occasion, would be infinitely mischievous and destructive, 
doth to myself and others; and, therefore, though it be one of 
the greatest charges and imputations brought by our adversa- 
ries against some of the first Reformers, that they married after 
they had been in Popish orders, and took to themselves wives 
upon their forsaking that Church; which their enemies aggra- 


* Volo juniores nubere. Vulg. Lat. 
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vate to the highest degree of wickedness; and some of their 
friends excuse by no softer word than those of a blameable 
imprudence: yet I think they are capable of so full a vindica- 
tion, that they may not deserve, in the least, to be either cen- 
sured or condemned for so doing. For though the light breach 
of a vow be justly accounted a very great fault ; and that which 
is to free and excuse from it, is a confession and acknowledg- 
ment of a great weakness, which has something of shame, 
though nothing of sin jomed with it ; so that the ignominious 
character of lustful and vow-breaker is put together, and clapt 
as a mark of the greatest infamy upon them; though one 
saying of Scripture does wholly wipe it out, ‘“ Marriage is 
honourable, and the bed undefiled ;?? and what follows does 
stigmatize generally those who bring it, ‘“ but whoremongers 
and adulterers God willjudge ;” yet to clear those worthy and 
good men, and to be just to the Church of Rome, which needs 
not to have a greater load laid upon it than it deserves, I must 
own that it does not impose any such vow of continence upon 
its priests or clergy; nor is there any such thing made by 
them, or required of them in their ordination, or at any other 
time, as this vow of perpetual contimence. 

But why then do we charge them with this?. And why do 
we so grossly misrepresent them in this point? 

I answer, That they misrepresent themselves, and endeavour 
all they can to prove there is a vow where there is really none ; 
and so to make their Church more tyrannical and themselves 
worse than they really are; and here we are willing to come in, 
and vindicate them even against themselves. 

There is no such vow mentioned or expressed in their Ritual 
or Ordinal, nor is any such thing put to the clergy, or made 
by them in any of their forms of ordination; but they would 
have an implied and interpretative vow then made, and they 
would some of them suppose this to be annexed to orders 
even by Divine right, so that it is always inseparable from 
them: but then how could a bishop or a priest, or a deacon 
have been even the husband of one wife, even in the Apostle’s 
time, as St. Paul supposes them to be, beyond all contradic- 
tion? The more moderate, therefore, amongst them will have 
it annexed only by an ecclesiastical law. But how a vow can 
be annexed to orders, without the person’s making such a vow 
who is ordained, I cannot understand: for a vow is a free and 
voluntary act of him that voweth, so that were the matter of 
it never so necessary and obliging, yet it is not bound upon us 
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by a vow, till we ourselves do freely and voluntarily make it ; 
there may be other obligations arismg from the nature of the 
thing, or the command of a superior; but for the obligation 
of a vow or a promise (for a vow is but a promise to God), 
that none can bring upon us but ourselves; so that were a 
priest obliged to this perpetual continence by never so man 

laws, either of God or man, yet he were not obliged to it by 
the additional force of a vow, till he had, by his own act, 
freely made it: for I thmk it as plain a contradiction; to 
say a man vows what he does not vow, as to will what he does 
not will, or to say what he does not say; so that this inter- 
pretative and implied vow will at last come to no vow at all. 
The writers of the Church of Rome, as in most other cases, 
they are forced to soften their doctrines by palliating abate- 
ments and extenuations; so in this they over-rigorously 
strain and press it on the other side, and make it a great 
deal harder than in truth it is, or ought to be; so that they 
can both condense and rarify them as they see fit, and shrink 
or stretch them as is most convenient for their purpose. It 
had been very easy for the Church of Rome, to have put in 
an express vow of continence into their offices of ordination, 
and to have obliged all the four superior orders to have 
actually made them, had not the scandal and novelty of it 
hindered them from so doing, or had they not believed it 
impossible to have found out a sufficient number, who would 
have been ordained upon such hard terms; for with how 
much struggle and opposition this tyrannical and unreasonable 
law gained upon the western clergy in all places, is very well 
known, but falls not under my present province to relate ; for 
I doubt not but to this day a great many of the best of the 
Roman clergy are secretly married, as the Bavarian ambassa- 
dor gave it in to the Council of Trent, for the clergy of his 
time and country ; and what the worst of them do, has been 
in all ages very well known, and very loudly complained of : 
for, after all, there is no such thing as a vow to restrain the 
Romish clergy, merely as such, from marrying, without enter- 
ing into monastic vows; and it is only an ecclesiastical law at 
most, not of the whole Church, but only of their own, that 
forbids and prohibits this; and I can by no means allow the 
universal Church, much less a particular one, as that of Rome, 
to have a sufficient power to make any such law contrary to 
the natural freedom and liberty which God has left all 
men in, much more contrary to that necessity which 
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he may put upon some men, who “cannot contain,” 
nor ‘‘are able to receive that saying; and, in a word, 
such a power as is not for edification, but for destruction ; 
which is a standing limit and boundary to all ecclesiastical 
power, that it must never exceed or transgress. But I 
design here not to meddle with that subject, though it lie 
something in my way, because it would lead me a great deal 
farther than I am to go at this time: nor had it been at all 
necessary to consider and examine their pretences from Scrip- 
ture for their vows of continence, had they no otherwise 
imposed them upon their monks and nuns and regulars, than 
they do upon their clergy, who, I think, do neither make 
them, nor are required to do so by any constitution, even in 
the Church of Rome itself; and therefore I hope I shall be 
the more easily pardoned for laying open the true faults of the 
Church of Rome, when they see I am so willing to excuse and 
vindicate her in a matter wherein I think she is overcharged, 
and that J am so far from any misrepresentation of her, which 
they sometimes are pleased to charge us with, that I have 
taken all the care I can, she should not misrepresent herself 
by a pretended vow of continence, which she no where obliges 
her clergy to make; and which they themselves, one would 
guess, do not think they are under any very great obligation 
to observe, either by an implied and interpretative vow, or by 
any law of their Church, which are both equally null and 
void in themselves. 
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